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ADVERTISEMENT 



This Work is designed for ihe use of the more ad- 
vanced Glasses in Schools^ and for such Teachers as 
have not had opportunity to examine the researches 
of modem writers on Roman History. In the following 
pages will be found some few instances in which the 
present Writer has dissented from the opinions of one 
or two distinguished scholars; yet he is happy to 
acknowledge the advantages he has derived from their 
original and enlightened investigations. It is to be 
understood, that wherever the terms Religion^ Religious 
Bites, Auguries of th^ Gods, &o., appear in this Work, 
that they apply exdusively to the fieibulous and pagan 
religion of the ancient Romans. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 



CHAPTER I. 

Italj, its Ancient Names — its Geography. — ^Latium Novum 

Campania.— Lncanis— its Early Inhabitants. -The Etrus- 
cans — 'their Knowledge of the Arts— their Goyemment — 
their BeUgion, Mytlmlogy, and Astronomy — ^their Eight 
Secular Days — their Dirinations — ^their Manners and Cus- 
toms — their Literature. — The Umbri. — The Sabines. — The 
Marsi — ^their Language atid BeUgion. 

Before entering on the Hiatory of the Ancient Romans, 
who for so many years exercised sovereign sway, not 
only over the peninsula of Italy, but even the re- 
motest portions of the then known world, it is neces- 
sary to consider, as well the foundation upon which 
that mighty edifice of human power and enterprise was 
erected, as the materials with w'hich its constructors 
were supplied, and the difficulties they had to overcome. 
The social happiness of a nation must not be measured 
by the scale of such gigantic public works as it may 
have achieved, perhaps through the caprice of a tyrant, 
or by the compulsory labour of an oppressed and de- 
graded people, such aethe Israelites under the Pharaohs 
of old ; neither can we judge of the happiness of a 
nation by the extent of its conquests or foreign depen- 
dencies, while its revenues may have been consumed 
by unprincipled governors, or swept into the coffers of 
avaricious and licentious magistrates. That state is, 
unquestionably, the most civilized where the rights of 
person and property are best protected, and free op- 
portunities given to the enterprise and honourable am- 
bition of aU. In these chancteristics it wiU be seen 
that the constitution of Rome was signally deficient ; 
and hence may be attributed, in proportion to its great- 
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2 HIBTOBT OF ROME. 

ness and power, its premature fall . a remark, perhaps, 
equally applicable to all the great d3masties of antitjuity, 
because not founded on the principles of justice, reason, 
and humanity. 

Rome was at all times both unjust to the Italian 
States, and cruel to her foreign dependencies. In her 
early history, we find her a warlike, barbarous, commu- 
nity j contending with tribes whose annals were, per- 
haps, even as well deserving of perusal as her own, and 
whose public records we might still possess, had the 
fortune of war proved propitious to their arms. In 
such conflicts victory was but another name for exter- 
mination ;— or, the vanquished were exposed to tho 
hardly less cruel infliction of being deprived of all 
means of sustenance by the confiscation of their lands. 
Military colonies were drafted to their cities ; their 
national archives committed to the flames ; their nobi- 
lity and gentry sold as slaves, or transplanted to some 
other district, or, still worse, condemned to till the soil, 
once their own, as the degraded serfs of new and impe- 
rious masters. Roman laws were introduced, but brought 
not with them Roman rights or privileges ; while the 
highest prerogative which a subordinate Italian State 
enjoyed as a reward for services rendered to the domi- 
nant republic, was to be merely placed on a level with 
the poorest and most despicable class amongst the citi- 
zens of Rome. 

Beneath this withering influence, the old nationali- 
ties of Italy rapidly expired ; their laws, their literature, 
their language,are alike a mystery. Wh ile the cuneiform 
or wedge-shaped letters of ancient Persia, and the vener- 
able sjrmbols of the Nile, have yielded to human learn- 
ing and perseverance ; the inscriptions of Etruria and 
Umbria, the records of the Sabines and Oscans, although 
written in characters intelligible to any ordinary scho- 
lar, have as yet defied the skill and patience of the de- 
cypherers.'*' The history of these interesting tribes can 

* The best efibrts of Grotefend, Mtiller, and Lepslus, upon 
this subject, can be considered nothing more than ingenious 
conjectures. 



▲HCIBliV ITALY. 3 

be gathered only from detached notices in the ancient 
compilers of Roman annals, often obscure and contra- 
dictory, or else from the learned researches of philolo- 
gists, whose conjectures frequently rest upon very 
insufficient grounds. The affinities of language in 
structure and inflections afford powerful evidence of 
international changes ; more especially when these 
are supported by historical testimonies otherwise unim- 
portant in themselves. It is to the latter we are now 
principally indebted for whatever information we pos- 
sess on such interesting subjects, and of which we 
ought to have some correct ideas, before we can tho- 
roughly understand the history of this memorable 
nation. 



ANCIENT ITALY. 

That land, which has been known through many ages 
by the various names of Hesperia, Ausonia, and Italia, 
is a great peninsula of Europe, stretching from the 
Gulf of Venice to the north-western coast of Sicily, a 
distance of nearly seven hundred and fifty miles. 
Italia, the last of the above-mentioned titles, is the one 
most generally bestowed on it in ancient as well as in 
modem times. The term Hesperia was early applied 
to it by the Greeks, as lying in a western direction, as 
applied to their own shores ; while the names, Ausonia, 
(Enotria, Japygia, more properly belonged to the dis- 
tricts inhabited by particular tribes. 

The soil of Italy is remarkably fertile : its genial 
climate fosters the richest gifts of the vegetable king- 
dom ; the vine and olive flourish in great luxuriance, 
while its plenteous cereal harvests, for the support of 
its inhabitants, render it almost independent of the 
enterprise of commerce. The general character of the 
country is tliat of a weU-wooded plain, broken by wind- 
ing vtdleys, and watered by fertilizing rivers. The 
Apennines, an immense chain of mountains issuing 
from the western Alps, and running north and south, 
divide this peninsida into two nearly equal parts, 

•b2 



4 HIBTOBT or BOMS. 

throwing out great branches from side to side, and 
forming the source of almost all those streams by which 
the country is enriched. The western coast is indented 
with many small bays and harbours well fitted for the 
reception of large vessels; its maritime trade, how- 
ever, never seems to have been important. In former 
times the climate of Italy was much colder than at 
present : frost and ice are constantly mentioned by the 
Roman writers. Mount Soract^ is described by the 
poet Horace as covered with snow — a spectacle never 
seen in modem times. 

GEOOBAPHT OF ANCIENT ITALT. 

That district which, at a later period, was called La- 
tium, from whence the language of Rome received its 
name, included a mixed Sabellian and Oscan population. 
This tract extended primitively from the mouth of the 
Tiber to Cape Circeii, (Terracina,) of necromantic cele- 
brity ; where Circe, the daughter of the Sun, is said to 
have plied her destructive arts upon the unhappy way- 
farer, whose untoward fortunes had led him to her 
shores. A considerable portion of the coast consists of 
a sandbank covered with firs. Going southwards along 
the coast, we meet with Lavinium ; the river Numicus ; 
an extensive forest ; behind which lies Ardea, the capi- 
tal of Rutuli ; the promontory of Antium, and Cape 
Circeii, behind which lie the city of that name, and the 
Pontine Marches. The soil of the inner portion of 
Latium is superior to the coast ; in the interior we meet 
with the important towns of Velitrae, (Velletri,) and 
Satricum, Suessa, Pometia, and Corioli. 

From Cape Circeii to the river Liris, was included a 
district called Latium Novum, or New Latium ; on its 
shores we meet the grove of Feronia ; the city of Ter- 
racina, or Anzur; Amyclie, supposed to be a colony 
from the Laconian town of that name ; the lake Fun- 
danus, (Fondi,) and the Coecuban and Formian mountain 
districts, celebrated for their wines. On the Liris was 
built the city of MintumcB, and close by are those 
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marshes in which Marius took refuge from the pursuit 
of Sylla. 

From MintumsB to the Gulf of Pcestum, lay the fer- 
tile region of Campania, in which we meet with the 
territory of the Ealernians, memorable for their wine. 
Along the coast, the cities of Capua, Naples, formerly 
Farthenope, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabias. Iiv 
the interior, Nola, fsunous for the first check which the 
invincible Hannib^ received ; And likewise memorable 
as being the place of the birth and death of Augustus, 
the first emperor of Rome. In this district also lies 
Mount Vesuvius, celebrated by Virgil for the fertility 
of its soil, and still more memorable for the destruction 
it showered upon the unfortunate cities in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

From PcBstum to Picenum, and the country of the 
Abruzzi, included the district of Lucania, remarkable 
for the excellence of its grapes. One of the most dis- 
tinguished towns of this region was Poestum, or, Posi- 
donia, so called, because it was supposed to have been 
nnder the protection of Poseidon or Neptune, in whose 
honour a magnificent temple was erected, the ruins of 
which, even in the present day, inspire the beholder 
with awe and wonder. It was a ruin so far back as 
the days of Augustus, who visited that noble pile with 
admiration. The climate here was so genial that the 
surrounding country was said to produce roses twice 
within the year. 

Southwards, the continent extends to its furthest 
extremity in the peninsula of Bruttium and the straits 
of Messina ; from whence it makes a detour to the 
north, in the bay of Tarentum ; then, throwing out the 
Calabrian peninsula, it proceeds steadily in a northern 
direction to the waters of the Adriatic. Along this 
great line of coast there are but few remarkable locali- 
ties save the promontory of Palinurus ; Bhegium, an 
ancient Greek colony ; Sybaris ; Tarentum, and Brun- 
disium, — the latter the principal seaport for passengers 
from Italy to Greece. Still proceeding towards the 
porth, we meet with Canna), where the Romans suffered 
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a terrible defeat by the Carthaginians ; Monnt Garga- 
nuB, Ancona, in tbe district of Picenum and Ariininum, 
in the neighbourhood of which was the Rubicon. The 
central portions of Italy contained many noble lakes, 
among which may be included the lake Fucinus and the 
Lacus Thrasymenns, memorable for a great defeat of the 
Romans by Hannibal and his Carthaginian forces. The 
lakes Benacus, and the Lucrine, supplied the tables of 
the luxurious Romans with fish, of which they were 
particularly fond. 



EARLY INHABITANTS OF ITALY. 

Amongst the earliest inhabitants of Italy, the most 
numerous seem to have been the Pelasgians, a wander- 
ing and peculiar race, who appear to have entered the 
country from the north-western parts of Greece, which 
they had colonized at a very remote period : the date 
of this invasion cannot now be ascertained ; it is clear, 
however, that they were not the aborigines of Italy. 
In Greece they held unlimited sway until about eleven 
centuries before Christ, when they laid the foundation 
of the celebrated language of that country. Various 
immigrations of Dorian and Ionian tribes from the 
western coasts of Asia Minor also entered Greece, and 
occasioned sanguinary wars, in the course of which the 
Pelasgians were exterminated ; the monarchies which 
they founded were abolished, and gave way to republi- 
can institutions ; nevertheless, the unconquered remains 
of their power and genius may still be traced in the 
gigantic walls of the Acropolis of Athens, and the 
mighty ruins of Mycensd, Tiryns, and Orchomenos. 

The hie of the Pelasgians in Italy was far different. 
Although they seem to have been conquered at an early 
date, by the Sabello-Oscans, or Opicans* (a hardy race 
of mountaineers, inhabiting the district between Reate 
and Mount Vultur, and who boasted to have sprung 
from the earth, as their name implies), they neverthe- 

* So called from the ancient word Ops, Bignifying the £arth. 
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less continaed to occupy the territory of Umbria, to the 
east of the Apennines, while they formed a large ele- 
ment in the population of Etruria to the west. They 
were principally skilled in the arts of building and 
agriculture, and eminent for the ingenuity with which 
they drained and irrigated their lands. In the Latin 
language, very nearly all the terms of war and the chase 
are of Oscan origin, while those which refer to tillage 
and the arts of peace are invariably derived from Qreek 
or Pelasgian roots. 

BTBTJRIA. 

Etruria, the greatest of the old Italian states, in- 
cluded a large portion of Italy, lying to the north of 
Latium ; bounded on the east and west respectively by 
the Apennines and the Tyrrhene sea. Its inhabitants 
were known by the various names of Tuscans, Etrus- 
cans, Tyrrhenians, Tyrseni, and Basenae.* 

The people of Etruria seem to have been a mixed 
race of Umbrian aborigines and Pelasgian invaders. 
Prom the latter, the name of Tyrrhenians and Tyrseni 
seems to have originated, being, in all probability, 
from Tyrrhis, or, turris, a tower, for the construction of 
which the Pelasgians were celebrated ; many such 
remains of their hibours exist in Italy at the present 
day. 

The history of the Umbrian and Etruscan nations is 
very ancient. The foundation of Ameria, the chief 
city of the former country, is dated by Cato the Censor, 
at three hundred and eighty-one years before the build- 
ing of Rome. The Etruscans were early famed for 
their skill in augury and divination. We find that 
the peculiar forms of their religion exercised a vast in- 
fluence upon the ancient Roman ritual. It was to 
Etruria that Rome was indebted for her knowledge of 
music, medicine, astronomy, and painting : arts which, 

* The last of these titles has been questioned b7 Lepsius, 
who adduces strong evidence to prove that this word is but 
an orthographical error for the name Tyrseni. 
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118 Niebafar remarks, the EtruBcaQS did not learn either 
from the Greeks or Carthaginians, bat from the nations 
of the north ; or still more probably, from their legend- 
ary home in Egypt, or the East. Their pottery was 
nnrivalled ; and they have the merit of first having 
introduced comic actors into Rome, A.U.C., 364.* 

The scidpture of Etruria, like that of ^gina, was of 
a severe character : it never seems to have possessed 
the natural grace of Grecian art ; yet, in common with 
Tuscan paintings, was not deficient of life and vigour. 
8ome specimens of the latter, found in the recently 
opened Etruscan sepulchres, display no ordinary pro- 
gress both in execution and design ; the figures, though 
seldom graceful, are, with some few exceptions, extremely 
natural ; many of their representations of the charac- 
ters in Grecian Mythology being very fine. That the 
genius of the designer was early applied to the adorn- 
ment of their works in pottery, is evident from the legend 
of Demaratus of Corinth, who having been expelled from 
his native city, emigrated to the kindred nation of 
Etruria, and brought with him the artists Eucheir and 
Eugrammus, or in other words, the cunning potter and 
the skilful designer ; — epithets implied in their names. 
It is mostly to their works in clay that we owe our 
acquaintance with Etruscan art ; nor can it be denied, 
that it equals the high reputation it possessed in ancient 
times. 

The government of this remarkable people was of a 
very peculiar kind ; supreme power seems to have been 
vested in confederacies of twelve cities,t who elected a 
common high priest to preside over all national festi- 
vals. These twelve cities appear to have been in some 
cases (on the authority of Virgil) classed in sets of 
three tribes, each of which was divided into four sub- 
ordinate septs which, however, all collectively acknow- 
ledged one city as their head, while each had its own 
monarch, who was elected for life; — ^all these cities 

♦ Liv. vii. 

t A similar arrangement prevailed in Ancient Greece, and 
was called the Amphictjonlc League. 
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seem to have been federally independent of each other. 
In time of war, one of their kings was chosen supreme 
military chief, and to him a lictor was sent from each 
of the cities, in evidence of their obedience and desire 
to maintain his authority. Virgil represents the whole 
Etruscan nation encamped on a vast plain, each tribe 
under its own hereditary chief, waiting the arrival of 
some heaven-appointed leader. 

Independently of the jurisdiction of their kings, a 
powerful oligarchy of Lucumones, or nobles, appears to 
have existed in each city ; that they exercised autho- 
rity over a class of degraded serfs is evident from the 
narrative of Volsinii, in which city the slaves are said 
to have revolted, and kept the mastery for many years, 
during which time they committed atrocities on their 
former masters, rivalling the horrors of modern revolu- 
tions;* and which will always be the case where a 
licentious mob assumes the supreme command. These 
Lucumones at various times emigrated with their fami- 
lies and retainers to Home, especially during the pre- 
yalence of faction in their native land, but there their 
progress to the higher offices of the state was extremely 
slow ; they were assigned a particular quarter of the 
city, while the citizens were long accustomed to regard 
them as strangers.f (Inquilini.) 

The religion of Etruria formed an important element 
in the constitution of that country ; the character of 
their fsLith was gloomy and severe, though in their ideas 
of a future state, they were far more enlightened than 
either Greece or Home. They did not, like the Ro- 
mans, crowd their mythology with foreign personifica- 
tions, degrading and sensualizing those attributes which 
they did not comprehend ; nor make their deities the 
subject of indecent legends and scurrilous satire. Their 
divinities were too stem and too powerful to be dealt 
with like mortal subjects. Of these, the greatest were 

* The French revolution of 1769, and the Negro revolution 
in Hayti, of 1798. 
t Caeles Vibenna was one of these emigrants. 

♦ b3 
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TiDa^Talna, and Minerva; the symbolical embodiment of 
power f richest f and wisdom, who together formed one great 
omnipotent being, the creator and ruler of the universe. 
Under such distorted forms, which Etruria shared in 
common with some of the older nations of the £ast, it 
is not difficult to perceive the remnants of that purer 
and nobler faith from whose fold those tribes had so 
early separated : we perceive in their attributes of 
power, riches, and wisdom, while they gave credence 
to the existence of a Supreme Being, who ruled universal 
nature with infinite justice. 

In Etruria, as well as in ancient Greece, the con- 
stantly recurring changes of the seasons, the ever- 
varying face of nature and the universe, were repre- 
sented under mystic symbols, whose original and implied 
meanings were often forgotten by the blind superstition 
of the multitude. Varieties of these myths were intro- 
duced into the sacred books of the Romans, where they 
met with a similar fate. Above all these personages, 
there sat enthroned a council of ^'Shrouded Qods,'* 
whose name it was forbidden to utter ;* and exercising 
a stern and decisive power, even over the mighty three. 
They did not believe, like the latter disciples of Epicu- 
rus, that the gods disregarded the concerns of men ; 
but rather considered that their meanest actions were 
watched and directed by supernatural powers. From 
the moment an infant drew the first breath of life, that 
life was ever after subject to the influence of a good and 
evU genius. His own free will and natural bias, either 
to vice or virtue, determined the ultimate mastery of 
his fate. When the corpse was laid in the silent tomb, 
the trembling soul was ushered by these two dread wit- 
nesses of his career on earth, to the throne of powerful 
and relentless judges : the dark demon of evil acting as 
accuser, while the brighter guardian spirit pleaded for 
reward of merit, and pardon of transgressions. 

*Thi9 was like the Demogorgon of the ancients, '* whose 
very name they dreaded to pronounce.'* — See Newton's Milton, 
Fard. Lost, B. II. 965. n. 
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On the Etruscan sepnlcbres we see these genii appro- 
priately represented : the demon of Evil appears of 
hnge size, black and bearded, armed like theMunkir and 
Nekir of the Oriental Hades, with a mallet, by means 
of which he enforces the obedience of his unhappy vic- 
tims. The Good genius, mild and beneficent in feature, 
constantly appears rescuing the soul from the fearful 
grasp of his arch-enemy ; or else, harnessed with him 
to a car, on which sits a shrouded ghost, proceeding 
towards the inexorable tribunal of the dead. Under the 
name of Typhon, the Etruscans recognised and wor- 
shipped that principle of destruction to which the Hin- 
doos pay homage in their deity, Siva. The Typhon is 
represented partly of the human shape, but winged, and 
ending in two monstrous serpents from the waist down- 
wards, the hair composed of twisted snakes ; and the 
whole attitude of the figure is capable of awakening no 
other feeling but that of terror. The Greek deities, 
Atropos and Pluto, had also their Etruscan representa- 
tives in Nursia and Man t us. 

The notation of time in ancient Etruria displays in 
its rigid and elaborate character, strong proofs of an 
early connexion with the East. They did not content 
themselves, like many early tribes, with merely observ- 
ing the regularly recurring changes of day and night — 
summer and winter — the phases of the moon', and her 
influence upon the waters of the deep ; but following 
the example of the sages of Chaldea, they fixed their 
eyes upon the stars, and from the slow revolution of 
those glorious luminaries, they soon constructed unerring 
tables for the division of time. The Pleiades, Hyades, 
Arcturus, Orion, and the Wain, were known to them 
by the names which they at present bear. The rising 
and setting of these constellations were early divided 
into two kinds, termed by the Greeks, heliacal and 
cosmical ; the first was that period in which the stars 
emerged from, or were obscured by, the sun's rays ; the 
second, when they rose above or sunk beneath the 
visual horizon. These periods were early used by the 
Greek writers on agriculture, to mark the proper sea- 
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sons for the various labours wfaicli the soil demands from 
the patient hand of husbandry. Even in YirgiFs time, 
these phenomena must have been well understood by 
the peasantry of Italy, and which they received from 
the subjugated Etrurians. 

By the aid of their great astronomical knowledge, of 
which but fragments seem to have reached the Romans, 
the Etruscans calculated their calendars and annals with 
unvarying accuracy, while their soothsayers drew from 
the same mystic source, strange auguries with reference 
to future destinies of men and nations. They held the 
singular doctrine, that to this world has been allotted 
eight secular days for its existence, each day consisting 
of ten secies, or eleven hundred years — ^the entire span 
of its duration would thus amount to eight thousand 
eight hundred years — that by the decrees of fate, the 
very gods themselves should submit to this irrevocable 
law, and undergo the common lot of mortals. The ruins 
of Petra, the capital of the Edomites, or Idumeans, dis- 
covered by Buckhardt, display a wonderful similarity 
to Etruscan monuments at present existing. Their 
rock-hewn sepulchres, and the fantastic sculptures which 
adorn them, almost persuade the traveller that he is 
standing amid the remains of Gamers or Tarquinii. 
Amphitheatres hollowed out of the solid stone, pillars, 
colonnades, pyramidical mausolea, tombs of the most 
elaborate workmanship, and arranged with such sym- 
metry as to form picturesque cities of the dead, meet 
the eye on all sides, and are equally familiar to the tou- 
rist in Etruria. A general opinion prevails amongst the 
Jews of the present day, that their conqueror, Titus, 
was of Etruscan extraction, and thus fulfilled the old 
prophecy — " That Jacob should be subject to Esau." 

But it was not in the stars alone that the Etrurians 
attempted to read the destinies of mankind. The en- 
trails of sacrificial victims, and the flight of birds were 
supposed to afford a clear insight into the decrees of 
Fate. Of these methods of divination, which the Ro- 
mans borrowed from Etruria, we shall speak hereafter. 
In the interpretation of lightning they were supposed 
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to excel ; and the dark mysteries of magic were believed 
to be practised bj Etruscan hags with fisktal success. In 
all these art» they were instructed, as they fabled, by 
Tages, a wise dwarf, who rose out of the ground, and 
whose laws were subsequently confirmed by Tarchon, 
the legendary Lycurgus of Etruria. 

Of the manners and customs of the Etrurians we can 
form but vague conjectures. No ancient history of this 
people is in existence ; the works of Ocecina and Flac- 
cus are lost, as well as a Tyrrhenian history, in twenty 
books, by the Emperor Claudius,* which, m>m the tes- 
timony of antiquity, would appear to have been no very 
brilliant literary production ; there is, however, reason 
to believe that even this besotted emperor was better 
acquainted with his subject than many whose works 
were more esteemed. 

The paintings on the sepulchres of Etruria, displayed 
much refinement in the arts of life. Many jewels and 
golden ornaments, wrought with great skill, have been 
discovered in their tombs, together with almost all the 
accompaniments of an ancient toilet, including mirrors 
of polished steel, richly chased chaplets of myrtle, ivy, 
and oak leaves worked in solid gold, necklaces, brace- 
lets, ear and finger rings of a very beautiful description. 
A banquet is represented on one of the tombs, in which 
an equal number of male and female guests occupy 
couches arranged round a table supported upon four 
legs, of superior finish. Among the viands spread be- 
fore this party, eggs have been recognised, which, as 
well as in Rome, formed no inconsiderable item in their 
feasts. Minstrels playing upon their double pipes, — an 
instrument resembling the flageolet of modem times, 
and having a still greater similarity to the nay, or flute 
of the modem Egyptians ; and male and female dancers 

* Claudius, when in a private station, employed himself in 
the innocent enjoyments of literature. Beside other produc- 
tions, he wrote a History of Carthage. — (All now lost). In 
his latter years he suffered sensuality to destroy the fine endow- 
ments of his nature : from this period his life was inglorious, 
and his end calamitous. 
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with castanete, keeping time to the measure of the 
music ; lyrists are also in attendance, while the tables 
are well sapplied with goblets of wine. Among a peo- 
ple so fond of ornament, it might be expected that in 
their monuments of the dead, we would meet with many 
representations of funeral obsequies ; but these are, 
however, rare. The decorations principally consist of 
banquet scenes, which are strangely incongruous with 
the character of the place. 

On some of their urns appear representations of the 
administration of justice, judges and lictors, with all tho 
insignia of their office, proceeding to and returning from 
judgment. On other vases are seen representations of 
their public games, consisting of combats with the Cestus, 
or gauntlet, chariot and foot races, wrestling, throwing 
the discus or quoit, and tilting in full armour. Round the 
amphitheatre, are represented platforms on which dis- 
tinguished personages, richly dressed, are accommodated 
with seats, to behold the games with greater ease, while 
below them stand crowds of humbler but not less 
interested spectators. 

The knowledge of the fine arts which the Etruscans 
possessed has been already alluded to. It would not 
however be correct to assume a very general superiority 
for their productions in sculpture or painting, many of 
the latter being executed in a very rude style. The 
designs on Etruscan vases generally consist of black out- 
lines on a dark reddish brown ground, which produce a 
dull and unpleasing effect. On one of these vases we 
see the Potter's wheels* differing in no material manner 
from the implement employed at the present day : a 
fact showing the advanced state of civilization of this 
people before the Romans had existence. 

In their lives and manners, the Etruscans were said 
to have been luxurious and profligate ; although this 

* The Potter's wheel was known so early as the time of 
Homer. 

** before his wheel 

Seated, the Potter twirls it with both hands.'* 

xviii. Iliad — Cowper's TranslatioH, 
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charge reels upon the authority of Roman writers, yet 
from some paintings which occur on the Etruscan monu- 
ments, there is however too much reason to believe that 
the charge was not without foundation ; though perhaps 
they were not more profligate, or even so much so as 
their accusers, who, it is well known, carried their 
sensuality to an extent almost incredible. 

The literature of Etruria has completely perished ; 
the few inscriptions which remain presenting nothing 
but a hopeless enigma. The great £ugubine* imcrip- 
tiotif discovered A.D., 1456, is not a specimen of the 
Etruscan, but of the Umbrian language : it is written 
partly in Etruscan and partly in Roman characters. 
The former, like Hebrew and other Semitic^ languages, 
proceed from right to left The meaning of a few 
words has been conjectured rather than deciphered, 
and the general import of the inscription, which is of 
considerable length, is supposed to refer to sacrificial 
and augural ceremonies. 

An urn has been lately discovered at Cervetri, in Tus- 
cany, which contains the Etruscan alphabet and primer 
engraved upon its sur&ce, and may afford some clue 
to the philologist. Our present acquaintance with this 
language extends but to a few words, scattered through 
the Roman writers, Festus and Yarro ; who, in com- 
mon with the rest of their countrymen, were utterly 
ignorant of the language of this people. t We have so 
far indicated some of the leading features of the Etrus- 
can Nation : their remaining history is closely inter- 

* These were brazen slabs, or tables, found some centuries 
ago at Gubbio in Italy. 

t The Semitic languages, (so called from Shem, the son of 
Noah,) are Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic. 

I Niebuhr has remarked that the sum of our Etruscan 

knowledge consists in the two words Avrii — Bit ; (he lived . 

years,) but it is not even quite certain which is the noun and 
which the verb. Many eminent scholars have classed the 
Etruscan language with the Celtic dialects; and some have 
endeavoured to interpret Etruscan inscriptions by means of 
the Irish, the oldest existing type of these lauguages ; but as 
these experiments were not conducted on sound principles of 
philology, their results have not been satisfactory. 
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twined with the annals of Rome, and will be noticed in 
its proper place. 

THE UMBBI. 

Of the Umbrians, the aboriginal inhabitants of a large 
portion of Etruria, little is now known, save that prior 
to the greatness of Etruria, they possessed nearly the 
entire northern half of the Italian peninsula. In the 
historical times they appear to have been confined to 
the left bank of the Tiber and the eastern side of the 
Apennines. They were subdued by the Etruscans, but 
haye left many traces of their pristine sway, even in the 
names of the Etruscan cities. 

THE SABIKBB. 

South of the Tiber, and extending to the borders of 
Lucania, existed two great Italian races, the Sabines, 
or Sabellians and Oscans. The former, according to 
Oato, issued from Amitemum, the highest mountain of 
the modern Abruzzi, subduing in their course the 
aboriginal Umbrians on one side, and Cascans on the 
other. The cause of this migration is stated by Strabo 
and Dionysius to have been in compliance with an 
ancient Italian custom, that when any city or tribe was 
pressed by war or pestilence, they consecrated all the 
creatures bom in the ensuing Spring — (ver S<icrum) ; 
when twenty years had elapsed, the cattle were sacri- 
ficed, and the youth sent forth to conquer new homes 
and habitations for themselves. 

In these expeditions, the Sabines imagined themselves 
to have been aided by supernatural interposition, under 
which influence one of their tribes, the Uirpinians, fol- 
lowed a wolf. One colony was guided by a woodpecker, 
(a bird dedicated to Mars, the god of war,) into the terri- 
tory of Picenum, then peopled by Pelasgians. Another 
migration followed an ox, as they thought by divine 
command, into the land of the Opicans, and who became 
the great Samnite people whose name is so intimately 
connected with the subsequent history of Rome. 
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The Marsi, another Samnite tribe, were a hardy and 
warlike race, who formed in aftertimes the flower of the 
Boman infsBuitry. The Oscans chiefly inhabited the 
country between the rivers Tiber and Laos ; they in- 
cluded the Ausonii, subordinate to whom were the im- 
portant septs of the Volsci and ^qui, the early and 
pertinacious adversaries of Rome. 

The several Sabine tribes seem to have so far coa- 
lesced as to form a language compounded of their 
respective dialects. This language was known by the 
name of Oscan, or Sabello-Oscan ; but it is here chiefly 
noticed as having formed a large element in primitive 
Latin, and even in the agricultural districts in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. Hence it was called 
" lingua Romana rustica,'* pure Latin being for a con- 
siderable period confined to Rome and its immediate 
colonies. Grotesque farces in this Oscan language 
were for many ages great favourites with the Romans. 
Modem scholars have been more fortunate with this 
language than with that of Etruria ; such specimens as 
have been preserved of the former in the Bantine in- 
scription, are deciphered with considerable ease ; — their 
characters were the same as those of the Romans. 

The religion of the Sabines was very different from 
that of Etruria : their chief deity was Sabus, the son of 
Sancus, Janus or Dianus, the god of day ; his sister, 
Diana, presided over the great luminary of the night. 
They paid great veneration to the sun and stars, also to 
particular animals, setting apart sabered groves to their 
worship, in which were maintained perpetual fires. 
And here it may be remarked, that the Saba?ans, or 
ancient Abyssinians, supposed to have been the parent 
stock of the Sabines, were also addicted to the same 
superstition of star* worship.* Saturn and his wife, 

♦ The Saboeans were the first who brought ruin upon 
Job. We find that patriarch fearing that he paid adoration 
to the host of Heaven.— (Job, xxxi. 27.) Thus as we have 
seen from the religion of the Etruscans, it is easy to con- 
ceive that these early inhabitants in Italy brought some know- 
ledge of the true God with them, though debased by idolatry. 
— See page ante 10. 
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Ops, were probably the god and goddess of the earth ; — 
the hitter was known in Roman mythology by the 
names of Rhea and Cybele, — her rites were solemnized 
by the Roman matrons with the greatest secrecy, under 
the titles of Bona Deo. 

We haye so far traced the localities of the early 
Italian tribes, in accordance with the testimonies of 
ancient historians, or the inferences which may be 
drawn from various independent circumstances. In 
later periods their denominations have been often 
changed ; their boundaries contracted or extended ; 
obscure villages have risen into important cities ; old, 
powerful dynasties exist but in romantic legends, or the 
faint echoes of tradition. Nor can the nations of Italy 
claim more than the mournful honour of having fallen 
beneath the arms of Rome. From henceforth, the task 
of the historian must be to seek the origin of their 
haughty conquerors, and disengage from the tangled 
web of fable one single thread of truth, which may 
serve to guide us out of a labyrinth of perverted le- 
gends and falsified chronology. But happily this pur- 
suit is no longer difficult ; the footsteps of genius have 
already marked out for us an unerring road ; if the 
goal, indeed, be not yet attained, the way at least is 
certain ; and the most accomplished scholars may be 
proud to pursue a path which the brilliancy of Niebuhr* 
and the calm philosophy of Arnold have already opened 
before them. 

• See Note A. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Foreign settlers in Italy.— Legends of Erander — The Potitii 

and Pinarii — Antenor and ^neas First Record of a 

Trojan Colony in Italy. — Alba Longa. — Livy the Histo- 
rian, his peculiarities — Dionyaius of Halicamassns, his 
authorities, badly arranged. 

In early times, about the period of the Trojan war, 
Evander, king of Arcadia,* son, as some say, of Mer- 
cury and the Prophetic Nymph, Carmentis, having 
committed an accidental homicide, was compelled by 
his indignant subjects to abandon his kingdom. Col- 
lecting as many of his followers as were willing to share 
in the exile of their sovereign, Evander intrusted him- 
self, his children, and his household gods to the guidance 
of the ocean^ and was wafted to the coast of Latium in 
Italy. Proceeding up the river Tiber, he settled with 
his retainers amid those hills upon which Rome was 
afterwards to arise, and there founded the city of PaJ- 
lantium, in memory of a favourite retreat of his in his 
native Arcadia. 

At this period the Aventine Mount was infested by 
a ferocious robber named Cacus, the son of Vulcan, who 
had bestowed upon him the terrible power of breathing 
forth fire from his mouth and nostrils. The neighbour- 
ing shepherds shuddered at the name of this monster, 
by whom they were incessantly plundered of their 
cattle, and inhumanly slain if they ventured to resist ; 
a signal act of audacity proved fiatal to Cacus. 

When Hercules was returning victorious from the 
conquest of the triple-bodied Geryon,t he drove some 
oxen of surpassing beauty through these sequestered 
regions. The cupidity of Cacus was excited as he be- 
held them. When Hercules, wearied with his exertions, 
allowed his cattle to drink of the waters of the Tiber, 
and browze upon the surrounding pasture, the hero 

♦ Arcadia, an inland country of Peloponnessus, in Greece, 
t He was fabled to have three bodies and three heads. 
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meanwhile sank into a profound sleep. Oacns seized 
the opportunitj, and stealing forth from his cave, 
selected four bulls and so many heifers from the herds 
of the son of Alomena ; but, dreading the vengeance of 
Hercules, should he trace the robber, he dragged the 
animals backwards bj their tails into his cavern, so 
that the traces of their hoofs might baffle pursuit, then 
closed the entrance of the cave with a huge mass of rock. 
Hercules, on awakening, missed his oxen, which 
were amongst the choicest of his herd, and deceived by 
the false traces of their hoofs, he exhausted every 
means to regain them. Wearied with his fruitless 
efforts, he now prepared to depart. His remaining 
oxen lowed plaintively at leaving this pleasant pasture ; 
they were answered by the stolen cattle in the cave, 
and the vengeance of Hercules was now directed to- 
wards the proper quarter. He rushed to the Aventine 
Mount, but sought in vain for the entrance to the cave ; 
at last, enraged, he tore away a huge fragment of the 
mountain, and rushed through the cleft upon the dis- 
mayed Cacus, who in vain poured forth upon the hero 
cataracts of fire. The monster was strangled ; and the 
trembling swains gazed with mingled awe and delight 
upon the lifeless form of their ferocious enemy. With 
rude simplicity they prepared a banquet for their 
deliverer; and learning his supernatural lineage and 
wondrous achievements, Evander and his subjects 
instituted in his honour a sacrifice and yearly games ; 
to this sacrifice two illustrious Arcadian families, the 
Potitii and Pinarii, who had followed the fortunes of 
Evander, contended for the honour of the priesthood. 
A sacrificial banquet having been proclaimed, the 
Potitii arrived first, and in time to fulfil their ministry ; 
the Pinarii did not arrive until the entrails of the victims 
had been consumed according to custom. The right 
of priesthood to this ancient religious ceremony re- 
mained in the family of the Potitii : — the Pinarii were 
forbidden ever to taste of sacrificial entrails. 
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LBOSNiy OF AKfEKOB AKB ^NEAS. 

When Troy had fisillen before the arms of the Atridte, 
and the nobleat of its citizens were carried away 
slares by the remorseless yictors ; two Trojan chiefs, 
^neas and Antenor, either by the special fiayour of the 
gods^ or on account of their avowed desire for peace, 
and the restoration of Helen, were exempted from the 
common lot of their countrymen. Retiring to the forest 
of Mount Ida, in Crete, there they collected the scat- 
tered remnants of their friends, and constructed from 
the sacred pines of that mountain, as many ships as 
they required to hold their diminished numbers. 
Antenor and ^neas steered in different directions ; the 
first had the good fortune to land on the coast of the 
Adriatic, by the river Timavus. Having expelled the 
aborigines, (the Euganei,) Antenor, together with a 
colony from Paphlagonia, in Asia Minor, founded the 
city of Patavium or Padua ; famed in after years as the 
birth-place of Livy the historian. 

^neas^ the founder of a mighty race, was destined 
to undergo more troubles than ordinary men. By an 
oracle of Apollo, he was commanded to seek the fertile 
shores of Hesperia ; yet, by a power he could not con- 
trol, he wandered for seven years along the coasts of 
Thrace, — amidst the islands of Greece, and the shores 
of Sicily. On the latter island, his father, the aged 
Anchises, whom he had borne upon his back from the 
flames of Troy, expired, overcome by toil and years. 
At last the long expected land appeared in sight, and 
^neas sprung upon the shores of Latium. New trou- 
bles waited upon the weary Trojans : Latinus, king of 
that country, appeared in arms to repel the new settlers ; 
but on holding a parley with their leader, he found an 
ancient tradition that these strangers had been long 
expected by the seers of Latium ; and that their chief 
was destined by the gods to be the future husband of 
his daughter, Lavinia. King Latinus then immediately 
offered to those Trojans shelter and protection : to 
their leader, alliance with his family and a share in his 
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kingdom, — terms wbioh iBneas gladlj accepted ; — hnt 
his nuptials were soon interrupted by a formidable 
enemj. 

Tarn us, king of the Rutuli, to whom the young 
princess Lavinia had been previously promised in mar- 
riage, became indignant at this preference shown to an 
utter stranger. He called to his aid the princes of tho 
surrounding states ; a battle ensued ; the Rutuli were 
defeated, and their leader slain. Layinia became the 
bride of ^neas, with whom kingLatinus shared his king- 
dom, and the Trojans were sunk under the general 
denomination of Latins. The happiness of uEnea?, 
however, was short-lived. After a prosperous reign of 
three years, Hezentius, king of Etruria, jealous of tho 
rising state of Lavinium, made war upon ^neas. In a 
battle at the river Numicus, the hero disappeared, and 
was supposed to have perished in its waves ; but the 
legend was invented that Venus had raised him to the 
banquet of the gods, and the inhabitants of the earth 
paid him divine honours, under the name of the Terres- 
trial Jupiter. 

LEGBND OF ASOANIVS, OB lULUS. 

Ascanius, or lulus, was the son of ^neas by Oreusa; 
he was bom before the capture of Troy. Following the 
fortunes of his father ; but after some years he left 
Lavinium, and founded, near the Alban Mount, that 
Alba Longa from which in after times the Romans so 
proudly claimed to be descended. 

To Alba Longa the seat of government was removed ; 
and there the descendants of Ascanius for three centu- 
ries held undisturbed dominion. The river Albula, now 
called the Tiber, was made the southern boundary ol 
Etruria. A long roll of Alban Princes succeeded : — 
Silvius, son of Ascanius; JSneas Silvius; Alba ; Atys; 
Gapys, Oapetus; Tiberinus, who perished in the waters 
of ^e Albula, conferred his name upon that river; 
Agrippa, Romulus Silvius; Aventinus; Proca, to whom 
succeeded his sons, Numitor and Amulius. 
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The constant recurrence of Greek settlers iu Italy, so 
frequent in the early Latin legends, might dispose many 
to attach to them more historical importance than they 
intrinsically deserve. But when we reflect upon the 
vast influence of the Pelasgians upon the population of 
Italy, and consequently upon its civil and religious 
institutions, it cannot he surprising that the natives 
should have endeavoured to trace hack their origin to 
those long forgotten settlers. 

Such intercourse as was estahlished between Greece 
and Italy, in the historical period of these countries, 
must have displayed much mutual resemblance ; not 
only in religious worship, but also in the personal man- 
ners and customs of these two nations. To account for 
this by early Greek migrations to the shores of Italy, 
was easy and natural, aflbrding at once a ready answer 
to the inquiries of the multitude, and a plausible excuse 
for yarious civil and ecclesiastical innovations. 

In such legends, the national pride was never hurt 
by the recital of foreign conquest ; the strangers are 
always described as of royal race indeed, but exiles and 
unfortunate ; never surrounded by legions or warriors, 
but attended only by a few faithful retainers, relying 
on the hospitality, and claiming the protection, of the 
aborigines. Such colonists, therefore, could have exer- 
cised but little influence upon the surrounding tribes ; 
they would have been rapidly absorbed amid an over- 
whelming majority of those with whom they settled. 

It cannot escape our notice, that the original home 
of these settlers is always placed in some purdy Pelas- 
gian locality, as Arcadia, Crete, or Lemnos. Hence, to 
the legendary class of narratives, the story of Evander 
manifestly belongs. It is by no means improbable 
that the Dorian immigration and the conquest of 
Greece by a new people may have given rise to the 
report which we trace in all the legends, that the 
subjects of them were obliged to fly, by some sedition 
in their native country. 
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The legend of Erander is merely home sprung ; nor 
is it necessary to assume, as Niebuhr has done, that 
the town of Palatium was confounded with the Arca- 
dian Pallanteum. Such confusions belong strictly to 
the period of the early historians, who seem to have 
possessed a remarkable desire for such incongruous 
absurdities. The peculiar worship of Jupiter and 
Silvanus, assigned by the poet Virgil to Evander and 
his followors, is purely Pelasgian. Niebuhr has ob- 
served that Evander is but another name for Latinus : 
that in one form of the story, ho gives his daughter in 
marriage to Hercules, in another, to ^neas, and that 
both Evander and Latinus were fabled to have sprung 
from prophetic parents. Tradition, however, makes 
Evander anterior to Latinus by two generations, includ- 
ing the reigns of Picus and Faunus. 

It would be easy to explain the story of Cacus, by 
supposing Hercules* to have been some real character 
who exterminated a formidable band of robbers ; — but 
the process of expunging from a mythical narrative 
every circumstance of a supernatural character is not 
of the least importance for the elucidation of facts. 
Niebuhr observes with justice, that those leojends which 
are market! with the greatest show of probability, are 
unquestionably less ancient and genuine than those of a 
more extravagant nature. 

LEGEND OF ANTENOR AND iKNEAB EXAMUTED. 

The story of An tenor's settlement in Liguria, is prob- 
ably of a more modem date than that with respect to 
^neas, and seems to have risen from those Greek 
cyclic poets who continued the story of the Iliad beyond 
the destruction of Troy, 

* The origin of the worship of Hercules it is not easy to 
trace, nor is his identification with the Sabine divinity, Semo 
Sancus, a matter of certainty. The names of Potitii and 
Pinarii have been respectively explained as ** those who were 
Buccessfol, and those who went hungry," from the Latin 
Potior, to possess, and the Greek irctvaw, to hunger. 
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The Antenor mentioned by Homer is described as 
an aged man, whose infirmities exempted him £rom the 
field of battle or the duties of war, and entitled him 
to a place amid the elders of the people at the city 
gates ; he has grandsons bearing arms among the Tro- 
jan host How fiir these circumstances correspond with 
his energy and courage at a later period it is not easy 
to determine. The leaders of colonies are generally 
described as young and vigorous men. E zander, indeed, 
is introduced by Virgil as a man advanced in life ; yet 
he acknowledges that he has been many years settled in 
Latium, and that his son had been bom in that country 
of a Sabine mother. The name of the Euganei, who 
were said to have been expelled by Antenor, has a 
Greek look ; nor is it eauy to reconcUe the idea of the 
latter commanding a tribe of Paphlagonians, whose 
names are not mentioned among the allies of Troy. 

The story of ^neas is of much importance, from its 
more immediate connexion with the subject matter of 
the present work. 

Niebnhr has collected with much care, all the original 
testimonies with reference to this migration. Homer 
tells us that 'Hhe power of iBneas should rule over the 
Trojans, and his sons' sons, and those who from them 
should be sprung." Yet a fragment of the Lesser 
Iliad* (attributed by some to the Greek poet Leeches,) 
describes ^neas as led captive by Neoptolemus, or 
. Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, to the Grecian fleet, after 
the destruction of Troy. In a tragedy of Sophocles^ 
now lost (the Laocoon), ^neas is described as retiring 
from the city before its capture, and departing with 
many of the rhrygians to new abodes. Stesichorus, a 
Greek poet who flourished about 550 years before 
Christy sung of the departure of ^neas from Troy, — 
the preservation of his father, and his household gods ; 
but there is no evidence that he mentioned the colo- 
nization of Italy by ^neas. Arctinus, somewhat 
more than two centuries earlier, and said to have been 

* Of the Lesser or Little Hiad no more than a few verses 
remain ; they are quoted by Faosftnias. 

♦c 
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a pnpil of Homer, seems only to have described Mncas 
as having saved the Palladium or sacred statue of 
Minerva from the general conflagration, Cephalon, who 
wrote a history of the TLrygians, about three centuries 
and a half after the building of Kome, relates that 
^neas died shortly after founding the city of ^nea» 
in Thrace ; but that Romus, one of his four sons, toge- 
ther with his father's followers, built the city of 
Rome in the second generation after the capture of Troy. 
This is the first mention on record of a Trojan colony 
in Italy ; but that there is a wide diflTerence between 
this statement and the popular legend, must be evident 
to all. 

Hesiod, in his Theogony, speaks of Latinus as a son 
of Ulysses and Circe, and that in the confines of the 
Sacred Isles, he, together with his brother, ruled over 
the illustrious Tyrrhenians. Appollodorus of Gela^ a 
eoteroporary of Menander, calls Romus the son of JEneas 
and Lavinia ; Callias, in the fifth century B. C, speaks 
of the marriage of Roma with king Latinus. The pro- 
bable origin of saving the Palladium may be found in 
the worship of the Penates,* at Lavinium, which was 
said to be identical with the religious rites of the Gabiri 
at Samothrace. If we may believe Timoeus, there were 
certain images of clay preserved in the Temple at 
Lavinium, which the inhabitants declared to have come 
from Troy. As early as the year 515, A. U. C, the 
Roman Senate acknowledged their affinity with the Tro- 
jans, by writing a letter to king Seleueus, in which they 
requested that the Uians, the kinsmen of the Roman 
people, should be exempt from tribute. In the time 
of Augustus, the idea became so strong in the minds of 
the people, that partaking of the same delusion, he was 
about attempting to restore the city of Troy, and remove 
thither the seat of government : to dissuade him from 
such a purpose, Uie beautiful Ode of Horace (III. 2.) is 
said to have been written. 



* Penates, tlie household gods ; the Lares were the deified an- 
cestors of each Roman family, from Lares, an Etruscan word. 
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In the remains of Noevius/ a Roman poet, who 
flourished io the first Panic war^ B. C. 234, the legend 
of ^neas assumes much the same shape as in Sophocles 
and Arctinus* of Miletus. It was on the writings of that 
early Latin epic poet, Ncevius, that the iBneid of Virgil 
was founded; and though the hero is described by 
NcBvius as crowding all his followers and effects into 
one single ship, we are justified in believing, from 
many fragments now remaining, and from the testimo- 
nies of old scholiasts, that the £pisodes of the Tempest^ 
and the passion of IMdo, were borrowed by Virgil from 
this early Roman poet. 

The worship oi the Pelasgian divinities, Oabeiri, at 
Samothrace, and their identification with the Penates at 
Lavinium, may indeed be considered the clue to the 
interpretation of the whole story. In some legends, the 
entire of Latium was described as belonging to the de- 
scendants of Ulysses and early Greek settlers ; but this 
form of the story never appears to have been popular 
in Italy. The Trojans and Arcadians were both of Pelas- 
gian origin ; and the identity of worship may have given 
rise to the report of the introduction of the Penates into 
Italy from the East. 

With regard to the actual settlement of the Trojans 
in Latium, and the subsequent history of iBneas, there 
are likewise many versions. In some accounts, a battle 
takes place between the Trojans and the allied troops of 
Turnus and Latinus, and in which the former is slain, 
and the latter makes peace with the victorious invaders. 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, appears in almost all 
the stories of the foreign settlers in Italy as married to 
the chief of the strangers. Under the name of Launa, 
the daughter of Evander is married to Hercules, — to 
Locrus, as the daughter of the (Enotrian king Latinus, — 
and she is even wedded to ^neas, as the daughter of 
Anius, king of Delos. 

The death of iBioeas in the river Numicns, and his 
worship under the name of «/ifpt(€r Inidges, is a feature 

*N<Bvia8 is the earliest Latin, and Arctinus the earliest 
Greek poets to whoso writings distinct dates can be assigned, 

•c2 
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peculiar to most of the stories relative to foreign settlers 
in Italy. All those persons who retaraed from Troy, 
either as Tictors or yanquished, were destined to some 
wandering fatality. The early Greek poems, called 
vooToc, and which relate to their adventures, partake 
largely of this melancholy character; — the history of 
the Atridee, Ulysses, Diomedes, Teuoer, Ajax, Oileus, 
are filled with tragical incidents — the story of Diomedes 
in particular ; his domestic misfortunes, his settlement 
in Italy, the transfonnation of his companions into 
birds, is of a similar tone with the misfortunes and 
wandering of ^neas. To the latter, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, attended by the Consuls, paid a yearly homage on 
the banks of the Numicus. According to Oato, Anchises, 
the father of ^neas, reached the promised land, and 
the city which they had first founded was called Troy, 
and not Layinium. 

ALBA LONGA. 

The story of the foundation of Alba Longa, by 
Ascanius, is so intimately connected with the legend of 
^neas, that it must stand or fall according to what 
credence we give the latter. In one story, Julus founded 
Alba Longa, thirty years after the building of Lavi- 
nium ; in another, Lavinium was a colony founded by 
six hundred noble Alban families. One thing at least 
is certain, that for many years Lavinium was the seat 
of government for the Latin States, and that they con- 
sidered it the sacred abode of their gods. At the same 
time there are many legends that would imply a higher 
antiquity for Alba. 

The population of Latium, of which Alba seems to 
have been the head, consisted of two distinct unions 
or confederacies of the Prisci and Latiui, who were 
collectively called either Latini, or Prisci Latini ; these 
i ncl uded thirty town 9hips. Pliny distinguished twenty 
Latin and thirty Alban towns ; but the method of their 
relationship cannot now be traced ; it is supposed that 
the Populi Albensis were colonies from Alba, 
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The list of the Alban kings is generally admitted to 
be a forgery. The genius of Livy, so ^ninent in de- 
scription; and so accurate in detail, seems to have been 
but little directed towards the investigation of facts or 
the refutation of &lsehood. Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus, whose work upon Roman Antiquities is in the 
Greek language, is so far satisfistctory that he does not 
attempt to alter any of the legends to an historical form ; 
but his authorities are badly arranged. Still it is much 
to be regretted that his narrative comes no further down 
than the capture of the city by the Gauls, — a somewhat 
imaginative period in Eoman annals. 



CHAPTER III. 

Foundation of Rome. — Romulus, First King of Rome — ^Legend 

of his birth Rape of the Sabines Death of Romulus. — 

Legend of Romulus Examined. — The PomGerium of Rome. — 

The Seven Hills Summary of the Foundation of Rome. — 

Rape of the Sabines Explained. —Number of the Original 
Roman Tribes. 

Proca, king of Alba, had two eons, Numitor and 
Amnlius ; to Numitor, the elder, he bequeathed the 
hereditary throne of his native city. But neither 
reverence for the memory of his father, nor affection for 
his brother, could subdue the lust of ambition in the 
breast of Amulins ; he expels Numitor, usurps his throne, 
puts to death his male children, and, by making his 
daughter, Rhea Silvia, a vestal virgin, he insures him- 
self against the danger of successors to his brother. 

The vestal, however, gave birth to two male children, 
and declared Mars, the god of war, to be the father 
of her illegitimate offspring. The rage and guilty 
terror of Amulius was aroused. Rhea Silvia was con- 
demned to die, and the tyrant ordered her twin children 
to be cast into the waters of the Tiber. That river 
then chanced to overflow its banks, and as those per- 
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0on0 who were commissioned to execute the mandates 
of Amulios could not approach the current of th« 
stream, they deposited the children in a shallow spot, 
which was soon deserted by the retiring waters. Th« 
cries of the helpless infants attracted a she-wolf to the 
place ; yet, this beast of prey not only did not harm the 
children, but, forgetting its ferocious nature, afforded 
them that sustenance from its milk which they were 
denied by the cruelty of man. Fatistulus, the king's 
herdsman, happening to visit the spot, found the wolf 
licking the sleeping babes. Rescuing the twins from 
their savage nurse, this shepherd trusted them to the 
care of his wife, to be reared together with his own chil- 
dren. These twin children, to whom the names of Romu- 
lus and Rem us were given, soon grew in strength and cou- 
rage, and became the scourge of those robbers who had 
longheld the shepherds of thesurroundingcountry in awe. 
Collecting bands of daring spirits like themselves, they 
drove the brigands from their fastnesses, and divided 
with their followers the dearly earned spoils. The rob- 
bers, unable to cope with the twin brothers in equal 
combat, resorted to treachery. Seizing the opportunity 
when Romulus and Remus with their party were en- 
gaged in the celebration of the Lupucalia, a festival in 
honour of Arcadian Pan, a number of the marauders 
rushed upon them, slew their companions, and carried 
off the brothers as their prisoners, whom, with strange 
audacity, they charged before Amulius with plundering 
the adjacent country. As Numitor was alleged to have 
suffered most by these incursions, the prisoners were 
delivered over into his hands. On inquiring their name 
and parentage, Numitor was struck by the strange co- 
incidence of their history and that of his daughter ; but 
the evidence of Faustulus convinced him that his own 
^grandchildren were then standing before him. The 
knowledge of their lineage was sullicient to arouse the 
fiery youths to vengeance. Collecting their adherents, 
they surrounded the palace of Amulius ; attacked and 
slew the tyrant, and saluted Numitor as king. The 
multitude heard their story, and applauded their cou- 
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nig»— the decliDiDg years of Nnmitor were spent on 
the throne of his ancestors. 

The restless spirit of Romnlus and Bemns could not 
long hrook to live in retirement as the subjects of their 
ffrandsire. The youths yearned for their former life of 
freedom and independence ; they resolved to found a 
city upon those hills where their early years had been 
spent ; but their simultaneous birth presented a diffi- 
culty ; one or other should claim priority. To settle 
this dispute they agreed to watch for auguries upon 
two different hills — Romulus upon the Palatium, and 
Bemus on the Aventine Mount. The first omen appeared 
to Remus, who beheld six vultures; hardly had he 
announced his augury, when Romulus beheld twelve. 
A dispute now arose between their retainers ; those 
relying on priority — these upon the greater number. 
Remus perished in the broil, when Romulus became sole 
chief of the infant state. A wall was built, enclosing 
the Palatine with some of the surrounding land, and the 
neighbouring shepherds were invited to enter the new 
community. 

The progress of colonization proving slow, Romulus 
made his new city an asylum for all the outlaws of the 
surrounding states, and for all those whoso turbulence 
or whose crimes had made them exiles from their native 
country. These measures soon filled the new city with 
daring, lawless characters, whom none but the stem 
Romulus was fit to restrain. Magistrates for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and twelve lictors for its execu- 
tion were instituted; a number chosen by Romulus 
in grateful commemoration of the twelve vultures that 
appeared to his augury. The sacred rights of religion 
were instituted as the most powerful bond of union in 
the infant state ; and the rude peasants were taught to 
acknowledge the existence of an avenging being, who 
would pnnish in another life those crimes that had 
evaded the pursuit of human justice. One hundred 
senators were also chosen from the most worthy of the 
senators. 
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BAPB OF THE BABINS8. 



The population of Rome as jet consisted of none 
but male inhabitants; thus circumstanced, the new- 
born city must have eventually soon expired. It was in 
vain that Romulus sought an alliance for his subjects in 
tbe neighbouring states, who haughtily repelled the idea 
of connexion with foreigners and outlaws ; his ambas- 
sadors were treated with scorn and insult ; they were 
told that " Romulus had best open a place of refuge for 
women,and that such characters would be suitable wives 
for the Romans.*' Romulus repressed his indignation, 
and prepared for the celebration of great games in 
honour ot Consus, the Etruscan Neptune. To these the 
families of the surrounding cities were invited ; curiosity 
tempted large numbers of the Sabines and inhabitants 
of Crustumerium, and the Antemnae to visit the newly 
built city of Rome. While the visitors were intent 
viewing the spectacle before them, at agiven signal from 
Romulus, the wives and daughters of the strangers were 
seized and carried away by force ; their brothers or hus- 
bands were too few to rescue them, and the protection 
of the gods were invoked to no purpose. The lamenta- 
tions of the captives were drowned in the shouts of the 
multitude, and the exhortationis of Romulus, who advised 
the women, as they had not the most remote chance of 
ever returning to their friends, to cherish their new con- 
nexions with the same affection as they did the former. 

Kind and respectful treatment soon pacified the terror 
and indignation of the Sabine women ; but their kins- 
men sought for vengeance. The inhabitants of Crus- 
tumerium and Antemnae marched upon Rome; but 
Romulus routed their united armies, and, having slain 
their general with his own hand, bore the spoils to the 
Capitolium Hill, and there marked out the boundaries 
of that temple to Jupiter which was ever after the glory 
of ancient Rome. 

The Sabines were more tardy, but more successful 
in the field. Under their king, Titus Tatius, they 
marched to Rome, and having bribed Tarpeia, the 
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daoghier of the eoyernor, S. Tarpeius, with the promise 
of three golden bracelets^ they obtained admission, by 
nighty into the citadel ; Tarpeia received the reward of 
her treachery, being crushed under the bucklers of the 
enemy; and the Tarpeian rock, near which she perished, 
dose to the Capitol, used for the execution of criminals, 
was called by her name. At day-break, the indignant 
Romans perceived their foe in their citadel, and rushed 
tumultnously to the assault ; their want of caution, 
and the death of their brave leader, Hostus Hostilius, 
proved disastrous to the Romans, who were routed as 
fiir as the old gate of the Palatium. Romulus, hurried 
along by the crowd of fugitives, lifted up his weapon 
towards the skies, and prayed to Jupiter to check the 
disgraceful flight of his army. As if inspired by heaven, 
he shouted aloud, " Jove bids you halt, and turn to 
meet your foes." The voice of their leader reassured 
the flying Romans ; they returned to the charge, re- 
pellea the Sabines, and silenced the boastings of their 
chief, who was exclaiming that they had conquered 
these perfidious friends and cowardly foes. The fight 
was renewed with fury, and sad carnage must have 
ensued, had not the Sabine women, with dishevelled 
locks, rushed amid the combatants, and implored their 
brothers and fathers on one side, and their husbands on 
the other, not to stain themselves and their ofispriog 
with unnatural gore ; or, if the quarrel must be decided, 
let them turn their arms upon the unhappy cause. A 
truce ensues ; the relations of the Sabine women settle 
in Rome, and thirty tribes are formed from the names 
of the principal matrons of that nation. Titus Tatius 
shared the throne with Romulus, and the two races 
rapidly coalesced. 

Tatius did not long enjoy the sovereignty of Rome. 
A few years after these events, he was assassinated at 
Lavinium, by some Laurentines whom he had treated 
with injustice. Romulus neither lamented nor avenged 
his death. A war with the Fidenates, and another, 
shortly after, with the inhabitants of Veii, engaged the 
attention of the people. Both armies were routed by 

• o3 
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the invincible Romulus, and a peace of forty years 
ensued, during which time the Roman state rapidly 
increased in wealth and power. A body-guard of three 
hundred men, called Celeres, wae formed by Romulus, 
for the defence of his person ; and the territories of 
Rome were widely extended by the lands of her con- 
quered enemies. 

But the time had now arrived when Rome was to lose 
her illustrious founder. His mission was concludeil. 
A city had been built, whose fame was destined to out- 
live the flight of ages, and the crash of empires ; her 
foes dared no longer to approach her gates. Now hus- 
bandmen reaped their harvests in security ; palaces and 
temples were rising within her walls. The troops were 
assembled in the Campus Martins ; the altars were heaped 
with victims. Suddenly the sky grows dark : a storm 
disperses the multitude. When the strife of elements had 
subsided, they cast their eyes upon the throne — it 
was vacant ! Romulus was no longer upon the earth ; 
and it was believed that, in the fiery chariot of Mars, his 
sire, the hero had been exalted to the converse of the 
gods. A sorrowful silence prevailed amid the assembled 
throng ; then with one accord, they saluted their immor- 
tal chief as a deity, and invoked his benign protection. 
There were not wanting persons who asserted that Ro- 
mulus fell a victim to the hatred of the senate ; but the 
charge was repelled by the evidence of Procnl us Julius, 
a noble citizen, who declared that Romulus had appeared 
to him, and had prophesied the future greatness of that 
city which he had founded. His story was believed, and 
the Romans vied with one another in paying divine 
honour to their immortal progenitor, under the title of 
Quirinus. 

Thus ended the memorable life of Romulus, whose 
name can never be forgotten while a single stone remains 
of the ruins of the Capitol, or within the precincts of 
the seven hills. 

LBOBND 07 ROMULITS EXAMINED. 

The story of the birth of Romulus and the foundation 
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of Rome is one of the most obscure points in legendary 
history. The narrative just given, chiefly from the an- 
thority of Livy, bears thruughout the strong impress of 
an epic poem. There are all the elements of an ancient 
heroic lay : divine lineage ; unvanqnished valour ; celes- 
tial interposition ; and the ultimate removal of the hero 
to the mansion of the gods. Every other form which the 
legend has assumed displays these characteristics in a 
greater or lesser degree. It is hardly necessary to 
stato^ that all this is not only a very improbable, but an 
utterly impossible description of the foundation of Rome. 
Whaty then, is the truth ] That, unfortunately, is as un- 
certain as the legend is certainly uutrue. From the 
variations of the latter some inferences may be drawn 
which may help us to the discovery. 

The name of the priestess mother of Eomulus and 
Remus is variously given as Ilia, Rhea Silvia, and 
^mylia. The celebrated Perizonius* long since ob- 
served, that she is never called Ilia but when repre- 
sented as the daughter of Jfineas, and Rea Silvia when 
as an Alban princess. Niebuhr supposes that the name 
Rhea was a corruption for the Latin word Hea " tke 
accused one,* but on insufficient grounds. In some 
legends she is married to the river Tiber.f A fragment 
of Eunius describes her as an orphan. Notwithstanding 
the variety of opinions upon this subject, I am inclined to 
believe tluit the names of Numitor and Amulius seem 
to have been intended to represent the characters and 
history of each. Numitor would mean the **just man" 
" he who luid right an his side,'' deriving it from vo/ioc, a 
law, through the Latin wordafnumcnnummus, <&c., which 
owe their origin to the same source. In like manner, 
the name of Numa means nothing more than the " law- 
ffiver" Amulus we may readily derive from the Greek, 
ac/ivXoc, " crafiyl* ''treacherom,'* This, too, will explain 
the reason why Ilia is called ^mylia by a Greek poet 
Faustulus, the herdsman, can mean no more than the 
** fosterer,'' " the adopted parent," 

* Animadv. Histor. cap. vii. f Horat. Carm. I. 2. 
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The in&nts were fiibled to hare been supported bj a 
woodpecker, a bird sacred to Mars. This may have 
arisen oat of the story of their exposure at the Ficus 
Kuminalns, with which the word Picus, " a woodpecker,*' 
might be readily confounded. 

The attempt to explain the incident of the she-wolf, 
by asserting that the wife of Faustnlus was called Lupa, 
from the profligacy of her manners, is a barren attempt 
to explain an ancient myth upon historical grounds. 
The true name of this personage was Acca Laurentia. 
That the Romans themselves did not believe such an 
explanation, is clear, from the fact of their having 
erected, in the year B.O. 295, a bronze representation 
of the she- wolf and the babes, which noble specimen of 
early Roman art exists at the present day. 

In Plutarch, Amulius is called Tarchetius ; and a 
story is related of the birth of Romulus and Remus, 
bearing much resemblance to that subsequently given 
of the origin of Servius Tullius, namely, the appear- 
ance of some deity upon the earth, and his desire of 
aUiance with the &.mily. This seems to be a Tuscan 
form of the legend. 

For the foundation of Rome, a vast variety of dates 
are assij?ned. The testimony of Yarro places it in the 
year B.C. 753, the sixth Olympiad;* that of Cato, B.C. 
752 ; the other dates vary between 760 and 729, and 
are chiefly found in the Greek historians. In another 
version of the legend, Remus was slain by his brother, 
for contemptuously leaping over the boundary wall of 
Rome. Elsewhere the death of Remus is attributed to 
Celer, one of the adherents of Romulus, which may 
mean that he was slain by the Oeleres, or the body- 
guard of his brother. Upon this a second fable has 
been grafted, of the institution of Remuria by Romulus, 
to appease the angry manes of his brother. 

The anniversary of the foundation of Rome was kept 

♦The Olympiads were first regularly celebrated B.C., 776, 
at EUs. Each Olympiad consists of four years. To find an 
Olympiad, subtract from 776, the year B.C., and divide the 
remainder by four. 
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upon the 21st of April, the festival of Pales, when the 
shepherds heaped the altars of the nymphs with ofler- 
iogs of milk, fruit, and flowers, and purified themselves 
aud cattle by passing through fires of straw — a custom 
preserved in some Celtic nations to the present day. 

The Pomcerium, or ancient boundary of the city, 
was marked out by a brazen ploughshare, to which were 
yoked a bullock and a heifer. The clods of earth raised 
in this process were carefully turned inwards : it was 
deemed most inauspicious for any of them to have an 
outward direction. The Pomoerium of Romulus is 
mapped by Tacitus, the historian, in the following man- 
ner : — It commenced at the Forum Boarium, or cattle 
market (at the arch of Septimius Severus), near the 
Temple of Janus, and continued its course through the 
Valley of the Circus, so as to include the Ara Maxima ; 
then from the Septizonium to the baths of Trajan 
(called the Curias Veteres) ; from thence to the summit 
of Mount Yelia, and the Shrine of the Lares, and from 
thence finally to the Forum, by the Via Sacra. 

The original Pomoerium included not only the Pala- 
tine Hill, but a considerable portion of the ground 
lying beneath it, of which that part lying next the 
Aventine, and where the Circus Maximus was subse- 
quently built, was, in common with all the lower locali- 
ties of the ancient city, covered with shallow water. 
The preservation of the Pomoerium in its original com- 
pass was secured by tradition and sacred auguries. 
Nor was it until the time of Sylla, A.U.C., 674, that 
the inhabitants of Rome ventured to extend their pri- 
meval boundaries. Thirty-six years later, it was again 
altered by Julius Caesar, one of the most determined 
innovators of antiquity, and subsequently by Augustus^ 
A.U.C., 746. By the Lex BiOgia, Vespasian was also em- 
powered to extend the Pomoerium, which is, perhaps, the 
latest testimony upon this subjectwhich we possess. The 
amonniof these extensions is uncertain, as the observation 
of Tacitus relates solely to the Pomoerium of Romulus. 

The original Septimontium, or Seven Hills of Rome, 
were very different from those which bore that name in 
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after times. Thej were the Palatiam, Veline, CermalnSy 
CobHus, Fagutal, Oppius, and Gispios ; of these^ three 
only — the Coelian, Palatine, and that called the Esqui- 
line, consisting of the junction of the Oppius and Gis- 
pi us — were included in the original city. The Gapito- 
lium, Viminaly Quirinal, and Aventine, were additions 
of more modem periods. 

The original territory of Borne is thought not to have 
extended beyond the Tiber, or even the Anio. In such 
case, it must have been readily perambulated in a day, 
and the jealousy of the surrounding states caused them 
to watch narrowly any encroachment upon their fron- 
tiers. It did not reach beyond &ye or six miles in the 
direction of the south or east, and all the land included 
within these limits was exclusively the property of the 
noble families of Rome. 

All the historical, knowledge of the foundation of 
Rome which we can now arrive at may be thus briefly 
stated : — ''That a tribe of Latin origin, in some manner 
connected with Alba, settled on the Palatine hills, and, 
in process of time, united itself, by the right of inter- 
marriage, and other ties, with a band of Sabine warriors 
who had taken up their abode on the Quirinal and 
Gapitoline hills. These two towns admitted into fellow- 
ship with themselves a third community, established on 
the Goolian and Esquiline hills, which seems to have 
consisted of Pelasgians, either from the Solonian Plain, 
lying between Rome and Lavinium, or from the oppo- 
site side of the river, near Goore; and the whole body be- 
came one city, governed by a king, or magUier populi^ 
and a senate, as the representative of the three original 
elements of the state." The above quotation, abridged 
from Donaldson, is excellent as a general summary ; 
but we should remember that these fusions of the prm- 
cipal constituent parts of Rome were extremely slow. 
That, in its original form, Rome was a double city, of 
partly Latin and partly Sabine origin, there is no room 
to doubt. The legend of the twins^ the temple of the 
double Janus, the partition of empire between Romulus 
and Tatius, together with many other features of the 
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mythical narrative, point, not only to the circnmstanoe 
of two distinct tribes, but also to the existence of bitter 
hostility. Similar instances of adverse races living 
within the same walls, may be readily found in the his- 
tory of the Moorish dynasties in Spain, and even in the 
annals of Ireland, where we continually meet with the 
circumstance of one portion of a city being occupied by 
aboriginal Celts, and the other by Danish or Anglo- 
Norman settlers, between whom and the natives a war- 
fare of centuries was maintained. 

The name of Rome's original twin sister has long been 
lost to the world ; the researches of scholars have 
bestowed upon it the conjectural terms of Remuria, 
Qulrium, and Leucerum > to the seeond I am disposed 
to incline ; for the first, we have no further authority 
than the name which tradition has bestowed upon the 
brother of Romulus ; and the last belongs properly to 
a subsequent period, when the Pelasgian Leuceres, under 
their leader, Coeles Vibenna, settled on the CcBlian and 
Esquiline hills. The title of Quirites, or citizens of 
Quirium, by which the Romans are designated (espe- 
cially in harangues addressed to the populace), has been 
variously derived from " quiris" a spear, and Cures, the 
ancient capital of the Sabine race. Quirinus was, in all 
probability, nothing more than the name by which 
Komulus was known amongst the inhabitants of the 
Sabino city, as Servius TuUius was also called Mastarna. 
The rape of the Sabines was only a fanciful method 
of intimating that there wa« originally no jiis eemnubiif 
or right of intermarriage, between the two cities of 
Rome and Quirium ; a circumstance easily accounted 
for by the difference of race. It is also easy to suppose 
that one portion of the community took up arms to 
obtain a share in those privileges which were monopo- 
lized by the other, and that the result of their success 
was a full acknowledgment of their independence and 
civil equality. This is also implied in the legend of 
the partition of empire between Romulus and Titus 
Tatius, the Sabine monarch. 

The number of the original Roman tribes, as first 
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institated, during the joint dynastj of Romolns and 
T&tiu8, was said to hare been thirty, and the legend 
affinns that this division was made to correspond with 
the number of Sabine women carried off by the Roman 
youth. The great improbability of so small a number 
of women carried off by the Romans having struck the 
early historians, they endeavoured to explain it away 
by supposing that this number included only the noblest 
of the Sabine matrons and virgins. But we should be 
nearer the truth in supposing that this number, thirty, 
was peculiar to the political organization of the Italian 
states. It has already appeared, in the notice of the 
Alban tribes, that three was always the basis of such 
distributions. The subordinate divisions varied : thus, 
Virgil tells us that in Mantua* there were four of these 
divisions, and they extended as fieur as ten in Rome. In 
the latter city, the first distinction seems to have existed 
between the Latin Rhamnes, dwelling in Roma, and 
the Sabine Titienses, the inhabitants of Quirium. The 
derivation of Rhamnes is uncertain ; the origin of Titi- 
enses is referred, with much probability, to tiiUy the Sa- 
bine term for a soldier. A road lying between the Qui- 
rinal and the Palatium, which in after times was well 
known as the via mcray formed the boundary of the two 
cities. 

When peace had been established between the ad- 
verse tribes, a temple to Janus, the ancient Italian god 
of the sun, was built upon this frontier. In time of 
external war the portals of this shrine were thrown 
open that the inhabitants of both cities might co-operate 
for the common welfare. The danger of foreign con- 
quest once over, the gates of the temple were closed, 
and all other intercourse was at an end. Even for many 
a succeeding century, when those distinctions of race 

* An ancient city, but of mixed descent, 
Tliree several tribes compose the government ; 
Fow towns are under each, but all obey 
The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuscan sway. 

£>ryden*s TVoiu. 
See also Forbigei's learned note on this subject, ^nd. x. v. 201. 
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bad loDg been forgotten, tbis castom was invariably 
preserved. The warlike character of the Roman peo- 
ple, opposed at first in self>defence to the hostility of 
the surroanding tribes, and in later times absorbed by 
the thirst of conquest, gave few opportunities for the 
exercise of the arts of peace; hence the gates of Janns 
were closed bat three times during a period of little more 
than seven centuries which elapsed between the foun- 
dation of Rome and the fall of the commonwealth.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



Legend of Numa Pompilius, Second Bang of Borne. — Policy 

of Nuroa — he corrects the Calendar — faJB Death Hietorj 

of Nnma Pompilius. — Augurs and their Privileges Mode 

of taking the Auguries Era of Numa and the Grecian 

Republics. — Correct Meaning of the terms Popuius and 
Plebs ^The Clientela. 



After the death of Romulus, a dire feud soon arose 
between the senate and the people. The Sabines de- 
sired to repossess that share in the monarchy which had 
been conceded to Tatius. The senate resisted these 
demands, and assumed the reins of arbitrary govern- 
ment, selecting one hundred persons from their own 
body and dividing them into sets of ten, called decuriie, 
they appointed one senator to preside over each decuria, 
who governed alternately every five days, clothed with 
all the insignia and prerogative of royalty. These new 
governors were called Interreges; their office was an- 
nual. But the populace becoming dissatisfied with the 
multiplicity of their rulers, demanded that the sovereign 

* Ist, in the reign of Numa ; 2nd, by the Consul Manlius, 
aftf r the conclusion of the first Punic war, A.U.C., 613 ; 3rd, 
after the battle of Actium, A.U.C., 723. 

It was also closed by Augustus, A.U.C., 750, at the birth 
of Christ; an involuntary tribute to the advent of the Messiah, 
the '* Prince of Peace.' 
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powers of the state should he vested in one prinoei 
elected by themselves. The senators, fearing to oppose 
the current of popular opinion, ToluDtarily conceded to 
the commons those usurped rights, which they felt their 
own inability any longer to withhold. Summoning a 
full council of their body, they passed a decree that the 
Roman people should proceed to elect a monarch ; that 
their choice, if worthy the throne of Romulus, should 
be ratified by the senate. The commons thus flattered 
by the submission of the patricians, in turn decreed that 
the power of election should remain at the disposal of 
the senators. 

The jarring interests of the Romans and Sabines 
were reconciled by the nomination of Numa Pompilius^ 
to whose virtues all parties were willing to yield the 
highest meed of praise. He was a native of Cures, the 
capital of the Sabine territory, and fabled to have been 
instructed by the sage, Pythagoras, in all the sublime 
secrets of philosophy. The purity of his manners, 
which shone conspicuous even amid a people famed for 
virtue and austerity, were known and admired by the 
surrounding states; and the Romans, §Ar from being 
jealous at the authority of a stranger, congratulated 
themselves upon his aoceptance of their crown. The 
auguries having been consulted, and proving favourable, 
Numa was proclaimed king amid the acclamations of 
his delighted subjects ; his genius and piety were soon 
developed in the nature of his decrees and institutions. 

To wean a warlike people from the hazards of external 
war and internal feuds, by directing their minds to a 
great uniform religious worship, seems to have been the 
predominant object of his legislature; to inspire his 
subjects with due reverence for his decrees, he declared 
that he received his knowledge from the nymph Egeria, 
who nightly, amid the groves of Aricia, explained to 
him the mysteries of the gods, and the great tenets of 
morality, lie instituted the flamines or priests of Ju- 
piter, the twelve Salii, who worshipped Mars Gradivus 
in a species of armed dance; the vestal virgins, whose 
duty it was to keep alive the sacred fire in the temple 
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of Vesta; the pontifls, to whose keeping the sacred 
records were intraated, and whose authority was supreme 
upon ail subjects connected with religious rites and fes- 
tivals ; sacrifices to the manes or shades of the departed 
were established, and the rites of augury completed and 
confirmed by the prince. 

As a regular division and notation of time was ne- 
cessary not only to the distribution and solemnization 
of religious festivals^ but also to the due administration 
of civil government, the corrective genius of Numa was 
directed to the amendment of the calendar. He di- 
vided the year into twelve months, adding January and 
February to the original ten of Romulus ; and finding 
that a lunar system was inadequate to the full number 
of days contained in the sun's revolution, he inserted 
every second year an intercalary month, called Merce- 
donius^ alternately of twenty-two and twenty-three 
days, in such a manner that every twenty-fourth year 
the days of each month coincided with their original 
position. 

It was by Numa that the first rights of property were 
established and protected^ Of those lands which, in the 
agitated times of Romulus, lay open to the entire com- 
munity, he had portions consecrated to religious pur- 
poses; and the worship of the god. Terminus, was 
infltttated to intimate the inviolability of boundaries 
and the security of lawful possession. 

Amid such ennobling labours, the life of Noma was 
spent in a delightful dream : and when at last that fate, 
from which even Egeria could not save him, tore their 
beloved monarch from the homage of the Romans, a 
reign of forty-three years seemed but too short a so- 
journ, shrouded as it was in the loyalty and afiection of 
his subjects. 
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HIBTOBT OF ITUlf A POMPILIITS. 

The beautifal legeud of Noma* claims mach attention 
from the student of Roman history, as relating to those 
times when the first faint dawn of civilization began 
to glimmer upon a rude and warlike people. The 
whole tenor of the lay displays that yearning after 
peace, and enthusiastic devotion to religions rites; the 
natural reaction, caused by continued and barbarous 
warfare upon a people of sudden impulses and excitable 
temperament. To assign any distinct historical value 
to this story of Numa would be extremely difficult ; 
although we are fully justified in supposing that the 
crude and disorganized elements of the then Pagan 
religion of Rome were reduced to a regular ritual and 
normal standard, by a prince of Sabine origin, during a 
period B.C., 715 and 673. 

The story of Numa having been invited from a dis- 
tant country, and invested with the Roman crown, is a 
manifest forgery, evidently emanating from those who 
were ignorant of the vast proportion of Sabines in the 
early Roman state, and who never dreamed that the 
concession of the senators to the people to elect their 
own king, was a submission on the part of the Oscan 
Rhamnes to the claims of the Sabine Titienses. From 
each of these tribes a king was alternately selected ; — 
thus Numa, in all likelihood, was not a citizen of Cures, 
but of Quirium, on the Quirinal and Capitoline hills ; 
his successor, Tullius Hostilius, was a member of the 
Rhamnes. Ancus was a Sabine, at whose death Rome 
became subject to an Etrurian dynasty, under the Tar- 
quins, and the introduction of a new element ; the 
Luceres served in time to obliterate the original dis- 
tinction. 

The Dekble of Numa having been instructed in philo- 
sophy by Pythagoras of Sanios, is at utter variance with 
chronology, as the latter did not flourish until nearly 
two centuries after the era of the former; nor can we 
be satisfied with the barren attempt to explain the 

* Numa means the lawgiver, — ^PompUius or Popilius, one 
elected from the people. 
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incongruity by supposing the existence of another per 
son of the same name. An obscure tradition has, indeed, 
floated down to modem times, that Pythagoras, during 
the reign of Servius Tullius, taught publicly in the 
schools of Crotona and Metapontum, in the southern 
parts of Italy. The circumstance of Numa having paid, 
as is related, the highest honour to Tacita, amongst the 
Gamen2E,'i' certainly points to the Pythagorean precept 
of silence, but amounts to no direct inference of his 
having been instructed in the philosophy of the Greeks. 

The ordinances of Numa with respect to religion, 
cannot be looked on in the light of innovations, but 
rather as efforts to establish an organized uniform wor- 
ship from a heterogeneous mass of conflicting rights and 
tenets which he found existing on his assumption of the 
supreme power. In this universal creed, the Sabine 
element, as the religion of the commonalty, evidently 
prevailed, and, despite of the Etruscan influence, exer- 
cised during the dynasty of the Tarquins, the great 
features of Roman mythology remained peculiarly Sa« 
bine. The decrees of Numa extended equally to the 
inhabitants of Roma and of Quirium, thoush their civil 
constitutions afforded subject for long and sanguinary 
feuds : thus we find that each tribe had one vestal, two 
augurs, two pontiffs, and ten feciales, — one for each 
curia. These last-mentioned officers were a species of 
heralds who decided upon questions connected with 
international law, while the management of matters 
relative to private worship was left to the direction of 
the heads of each ^mily. 

The institution of a college of augurs by Numa calls 
for some explanation of this branch of ancient Roman 
mythology. The origin of augury is uncertain; some 
eminent scholars contending for an Etruscan, others for 
a Sabine derivation of the science. The word augu-' 
rium is supposed to be derived (though even this point 
is warmly contested) from avis, a bird, like the similar 
terms, auspicium and aucupatio, as their principal omens 
were drawn from the flight of the winged tribe. 

* Camenn, the early Latin name given to the muses. 
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Auguries were divided iuto five classes: I., those 
concluded from the appearance of the heavens, such as 
eclipses, comets, thunder, lightning ; II., from birds — 
of such auguries there were two kinds — oscines, or birds 
from whose notes omens were derived, as the owl, the 
raven, the jay, &c. ; — prcppftes or alites, those birds 
whose flight was necessary to be observed, as the eagle, 
vulture, heron, &c. ; their number, and the direction 
of their flight were chiefly attended to ; III., from 
the feeding of chickens called triptidia : if the chickens 
ate their food greedily, the augury was considered good, 
otherwise the omen was deemed un&vourablc ; this 
species of divination was chiefly resorted to on the oc- 
casion of military expeditions ; IV., from quadrupeds: 
where the path of a person desiring to conclude an 
augury was crossed by any four-footed animal; this 
species of divination might be performed by any private 
person, and became very popular in Italy; V., finally, 
auguries were frequently calculated upon the accidents 
of sneezing, stumbling, fire, &>c. 

The manner of taking the auguries was: the augur 
standing upon a particular spot, marked out with the 
lituus, a carved rod of Etruscan origin, that quarter of 
the heavens in which the omens were expected to ap- 
pear. This imaginary division or compartment of the 
heavens was called templuTity which is supposed to have 
been the original meaning of the word; he was also 
supplied with a tent which was called templum, or tern- 
plum minuSy within which he was bound to watch until 
the divine will was manifested by some one of the 

?re6cribed omens. If the augury was taken within the 
omnrium or ancient boundary of the city, no tent was 
erected, as then the proper place for this mystic seer 
was the Capitoline, where a permanent place of accom- 
modation was erected, called the augnraculum. 

Another important part of the Roman science of 
divination was the examination of the entrails of such 
beasts as had been sacrificed to the gods. The minis- 
ters appointed for this purpose were called haruspices, 
who decided upon their omens from the appearance of 
their entrails : if the victim stood quietly at the altar^ 
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and died- without a Btrnggle, the omeu was pronounced 
fJEtvourable, particularly if the entrails proved sound and 
healthy j but if the first blow was not fatal to the vie- 
tim, or, on opening the body, some vital organ appeared 
diseased, the omen was deemed unpropitious. In like 
muiner, when the flesh of the victim was laid on the 
altar, great attention was paid to the manner in which 
the fire Mid smoke arose from the burning sacrifice : if 
the flame was clear and pyramidioal, the gods wore 
considered propitious to the claims or wishes of the 
suppliant, but adverse, if the altar was obscured with 
smoke, or the flame scattered and irregular. 

The augur generally belonged to the aristocratic 
order, and was invested with great privileges. If con> 
victed of any crime, he could not be deprived of his 
office, as he was supposed to be intrusted with the se- 
crets of the empire. A strict adherence to friendship 
was one of the ordinances of their college; nor would 
any one be admitted into their number, known to bear 
an enmity towards a member of their own order. 
Their dress was peculiar : they wore the trabea, a robe 
striped with purple and scarlet; the head was covered, 
and distinguished by the pilous, or conical cap; in their 
hands they bore the lituus, or wand of office, already 
adverted to. 

The laws of augnry were intricate, and often unin- 
telligible, the common result of mysticism Mid error. 
So voluminous were these institutes, that Cicero, in his 
beautiful dialogue on old age, makes Cato the Censor 
consider an intimate knowledge of this subject as a 
vast acquisition. 

The era of Numa, B.C., 715, coincided with that 
in which many of the Greek states began to establish 
regular constitutions, for the most part of a republican 
character. The monarchical form of government was 
chiefly supported by the Sabine and Etruscan ingre- 
dients of the Roman state; while the Oscans, who re- 
sembled the Dorian Heracleidie in their political insti- 
tutions, inclined to an aristocratic oligarchy, obnoxious 
alike to the sovereign and the people. From these 
circumstances we may explain the legend of Romulus 
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having been torn to pieces bj the senate; the desire 
of the Litter to keep the supreme power in the hands 
of the inUrreges; the hostility borne to them bj the 
Etruscan despot, Tarquin, and the establishment of con- 
sular government after his expulsion. The famous title, 
the senate and the people of Rome* by which the Romans 
designated their constitution in the tiroes of the com- 
monwealth, has been often erroneously supposed to sig- 
nify a democratic species of government. But the term 
populus regarded only the patrician order, while the 
common people, properly speaking, the plebs, consisted 
chiefly of conquered Latins, and were excluded from 
the honours and privileges of the state; indeed they had 
but little connexion with it, save by the link of the 
Clientela, or the mutual relation between a patrician and 
his retainers. 

In Rome the relation of a client to his patron de- 
scended from father to son ; the patron was always a 
member of some patrician house, and bound to attend 
to the interests of his client, to explain the laws, and 
defend him in courts of justice. The duties of the client 
were more severe : he was obliged to contribute to the 
dowry of his patron's daughter; — to escort him to the 
war, and if taken prisoner, to pay his ransom. The 
patron and client could not appear as witnesses against 
each other; the patron who committed a crime against 
his client was outlawed and devoted to the infernal 
gods. 

In the later periods of the republic, when the ple- 
beians, by means of commerce, had risen into wealth and 
importance, the old relations of the clientela gradually 
declined, until the word was used to signify the corres- 
pondence between a legal practitioner and the party 
seeking his advice, as it is at the present day. 

The origin of this strictly feudal institution is lost in 
the dim vista of antiquity; and Rome appears to have 
derived it firom the surrounding states. Such modifi- 
cations as it underwent in the latter are not within the 
province of this work. 

* Senattts populus^tie Itomanus, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Legend of TuUua Hostilius, Third King of Rome ^The Horatii 

and Curiatii. — Fate of Mettus Destmction of Alba Longa. 

— Death of Tullns Hostiliiu. 

On the death of Numa a suocessor to his throne was 
elected from the Rhamnes. This was Tullns Hostilins, 
third king of Rome, a prince who soon prored 
that it was his intention to rival, rather the hril* 
liant military achievements of Romulns, than the 
peaceful reign of his own immediate predecessor. T. 
jtioetilius seeing that his countrymen were growing 
effeminate, from a life of repose, the restless monarch 
sought on all sides for an occasion of war. It happened 
at the time, that some predatory incursions had been 
mutually made by the Romans and Albans on each 
other's territories. Messengers were sent by each to 
demand restitution. The ambassadors of Alba were 
received with marked distinction and hospitality by the 
Roman king, and fearing lest too abrupt a demand for 
restitution might wear the appearance of rudeness and 
ingratitude, they delayed for some days before present- 
ing their credentials to Tullns Hostilius. In the mean 
time, the Roman envoys had demanded restitution at Al- 
ba^ and had been peremptorily refused^ Intelligence of 
this circumstance having reached TuUus, he immediately 
called upon the Alban ambassadors to make known 
their desires, which they accordingly did with as much 
politeness as they could command. Tnllus replied, 
" that the nation which had been the first to refuse just 
restitution should hold itself responsible for the carnage 
of the ensuing war.*' 

Having by this equivocation relieved his mind 
from all scruples as to the justice of the contest into 
which he was about to enter, he prepared to oppose 
an Alban army which had lately crossed his fron- 
tiers. When both armies were about to engage in 
battle, a parley was sounded on the part of the Albans, 
when Mettus Fnffetius, their general, in an interview 
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with TnlluB HostiliuSy indaoed the Boman monarch to 
agree that the cause of eaoh nation should he decided 
hy a champion in single combat It happened at the 
time that tnere were in each army three brothers bom 
at a birth, equally matched in regard to age and strength. 
The Roman brothers were called the Horatii ; those of 
the Alban, the Gnriatii. It was decided that these six 
champions should contend — three on the side of Alba, 
and three on that of Rome. The combat was long and 
sanguinary, and fortune seemed for a time to ^rour the 
eaose of Alba : — ^two of the Horatii fell lifeless to the 
earth, but not before they had inflicted grierous wounds 
on each of the Alban brothers. One of the Hoiatii 
now alone remained on the side of Rome, and on him 
the eager gaie of both armies was directed. To the 
horror of the Romans, their sole surriring champion 
turned and fledi The Alban host shouted aloud in tri- 
umph ; but their exultation was short-lired. The 
Curiatii, exhausted by their wounds, pursued their ad* 
yersanr in a stragghng and irregular manner, while 
Horatius, suddenly turning on his track, slew the fore- 
most of his pursuers before either of the Curiatii could 
come to the assistance of their brother ; the next was 
soon despatched, and the last of the Albans, weakened 
by loss of blood, fell an easy prey before the prowess 
of the Roman champion. 

Horatius was escorted home in triumph by his victo* 
rious countrymen. On entering the city gate% the 
procession was met by his sister, the betrothed spouse 
of one of the Curiatii ; recognising upon her brother^s 
shoulders the cloak of her lover, which she had 
wrought with her own hands, she welcomed Horatius 
with a burst of tears and reproaches. The fieiy youth, 
indignant at her want of patriotism, stabbed her to the 
heart ^ So perish,** said he, ''every Roman lady who 
dares to mourn for a foe." The newly-earned honours 
of Horatius could not veil so unnatural a deed from the 
horror of his countrymen. The king, though anxious 
to preserve him, was obliged to let justice take its course. 
Duumvirs were appointed to try Horatius for the homi- 

^^; the youth was convicted by their decision, and 
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sentenced to be scourged and hanged. The lictor was 
about to execute the decree when Horatius appealed to 
the people; his aged father also going through the 
crowd, besought his countrymen not to suffer their 
champion and deliverer to perish beneath the hands of 
the public executioner, and leave himself childless; — 
asserting at the same time, that if he had deemed the 
act of Horatius a crime, he would himself have punished 
it in the capacity of a father. The people, affected by 
the tears of the parent, decreed that the life of the son 
should be spared ; but that as so great a crime required 
some expiation, Horatius should pass as a captive be- 
neath the yoke,* and a fine be .paid into the public 
treasury. These conditions were accordingly fulfilled, 
and some expiatory sacrifices adopted, which remained 
ever after in the Horatian family. 

A war having broken out between Home and Fidena, 
TuUus Hostilius demanded the assistance of the Alban 
army, with that of their general, Mettus, according to 
the terms of their treaty — in obedience to which the 
Albans arrived ; but, during the course of the battle, 
Mettus drew off his forces and occupied neutral ground, 
waiting to see what might be the result of the engage- 
ment. The Romans became terrified at the desertion 
of so large a portion of their army, but were re-assured 
by the address of their monarch, who asserted that he 
had directed Mettus and the Albans to take the army 
of Fidena in the flank. The news spread rapidly 
through both armies, and the Fidenates, struck with a 
sudden panic, received a signal defeat Mettus now 
approached to congratulate TuUus upon his victory. 
His compliments were received with politeness by the 
wary monarch, who merely observed, that it was his 
desire that the Alban and Roman camp should be united 
for the pui-pose of a purificatory sacrifice. The Alban 



* The yoke, orjugum^ two upriglit pieces of timber joined 
bj another placed transversely, somewhat like a gallows ; and 
under which malefactors, and even many taken in war, weie 
compelled to pass, in token that they had forfeited their liberty, 
and were deserving the last punishment of the law. 

*b2 
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soldiers having assembled without arms at the ap- 
pointed spot, were suddenly surrounded by the Komau 
lepous, and TuUus, after inveighing bitterly against 
the treachery of the former^ declared that the city oi 
Alba should be destroyed, and its inhabitants removed 
to Rome. The unfortunate Mettus was fastened, by his' 
orders, between two chariots, which, being driven in 
opposite directions, the body of the Alban general was 
torn asunder. 

The fate of Alba was now decided. Roman legions 
occupied its streets^ who commanded its mourning inha- 
bitants to depart, and relinquish for ever the homes and 
shrines of their forefathers. The roads leading towards 
Rome were filled with a weeping train of women and 
children ; while the crash of falling roofs, heard in their 
rear, warned them that the work of destruction was 
already begun. So perished the city of Alba Longa, in 
the fourth century after its foundation by Ascauius. 
To provide for the accommodation of the exiles, the 
Mens GobHus was added to the city of Rome, and the 
heads of the principal Alban families were elected into 
the Roman senate. A war with the Sabines ensued, 
who were routed in a sanguinary conflict at the Silva 
Malitiosa. 

The subjugation of the Sabines is the last campaign 
of TuUus Hostilius which has been handed down to 
posterity, although Dionysius (iii. 34) speaks of a war 
with the Latin tribes that lasted for five years, and ter- 
minated with no particular advantage to either party. 
The outbreak of a violent pestilence alarmed the Ro- 
mans. The soothsayers having been consulted, declared 
that the supernatural powers were ofifended that their 
ancient worship at Alba had been consigned to ne^^^lect. 
Sacrifices of expiation were at once instituted, and the 
fierce TuUus Hostilius, who, during his entire reign, 
had aflected to despise the ceremonies of religion, as 
beneath the notice of a warrior and a king, now became 
a prey to the most abject superstition ; while his sub- 
jects, scared and diminished by the fury of the pesti- 
lence, thronged the temples of the gods, and in vain 
loaded their altars with the choioest offerings. A sacri- 
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fice irregularly performed proved £&tal to the Roman 
king; who having found in the commentaries of Numa 
some mention of rites to Elician Jove, he retired into 
hie palace for the purpose of their solemnization; but 
having neglected some important feature of the conju- 
ration, was struck dead by a flash of lightning, in the 
thirty-second year of his reign; his body and his palace 
perished in the flames. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Legend of Ancus Marcius, Fourth King of Borne Declara- 
tion of War, Form of. — Erection of the first Bridge over the 
Tiber, and the first Prison in liome. — ^Legends of Ancus 
Marciua— T. Hostilius — Horatil and Curiatii, examined. 

On the death of TuUus Hostilius, the sovereign autho- 
rity again devolved upon the senate. The people having 
been assembled in their curia?, by the interrex, elected 
Ancus Marcius, a son of Numa s daughter, to be mo- 
narch of Rome. Ancus partook in no slight degree of 
the piety of his graud£ither, although not of either his 
genius or his constancy. Terrified at the fate of Hos- 
tilius, which he attributed to his immoderate thirst for 
conquest, and contempt for the ceremonies of religion, 
he ordered the pontifex maximus, or high priest, to 
transcribe the laws of Numa relative to ceremonies and 
sacrifices, and expose them to the public view. 

The neighbouring tribes, particularly the Latins, 
looked with contempt upon a sovereign who was de- 
voting to mere ceremonies that time which his prede- 
cessor had given to conquest, and made several preda- 
tory incursions upon the Roman territories; restitution 
for which having been demanded and refused, Ancus 
consigned the care of the rites of religion to its ministers, 
and prepared vigorously for war, which was declared in 
the following manner, on the authority of Livy: — An 
ambassador, having his head girt with a woollen cord, 

»d3 
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approached the confines of the enemy's country, and 
addressing at the same time the gods and the soil upon 
which he stood, said, — " I am the puhlio envoy of the 
Roman people ; I come here in a legitimate and righte- 
ous manner ; — let there he credence to my words." The 
demands of the Roman senate were next gone through, 
after which the herald called the gods to witness *' if he 
illegally demanded either the fore-mentioned persons 
or properties to he delivered up, that the gods might 
never grant him a return to his native countir." This 
formula was repeated, with a few verbal alterations, 
four times : — once on crossing the enemy's frontier, 
again, to the first person he met, then on entering the 
city gates, and lastly, on passing into the forum. A 
space of thirty-three days was then suffered to elapse, 
after which period, if restitution was not made, war was 
declared in the following manner : " Hear, Jupiter, 
Juno, Quirinus, and all ye gods of heaven, earth, and 
the infernal shades ! I call you to witness that the said 
people are unjust. Our elderi? shall consult concerning 
these matters, in our own country, as to the mode we 
may betst obtain our rights." The herald now returned 
to Rome, where the senate was convened by the king 
with the following formula : " Concerning what mat- 
ters, controversies, arguments, iic, the accredited agent 
of the Roman people has negotiated with the accredited 
agent of the Prisci Latini as to what things were to be 

fiven, paid, and performed, which things the said Prisci 
atini have not given, paid, and performed." "Tell 
me," said he to the first person who^se opinion he asked, 
" what deem you 1" — the senator replied, " I deem that 
said properties should be sought again by fair and 
holy combat ; and to this opinion I agree, and give my 
vote." 

If the majority agreed to this, war was declared. 
The herald carried a staff shod with iron, or smeared 
with blood, to the enemies' frontiers, and in the pre- 
sence of not less than three grown up persons, repeated 
the following form : " Whereas, the tribes and people 
of the Prisci Latini have acted and erred against the 
Roman people, the said Roman people have declared war 
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against tlie Prisci Latini j and the Boman senate has 
resolved, voted^ and decreed to the same effect, on which 
accx)unt I and the Roman people declare war against 
the tribes of the Prisci Latini and the Prisci Latini 
themselves." He then cast the spear across the fron- 
tier^ which ceremony concluded the formal declaration 
of war. 

The first campaign of Ancus was eminently snccess- 
ful j he stormed the Latin towns of Politorium, Tel- 
lena, and FicancD, and transferring their inhabitants to 
Kome, assigned them the Aventine hill, as the GoBlian 
and Capitoline were already respectively occupied by 
the AlSan and Sabine population. Several contests 
with the Latins ensued; but a signal victory at Me- 
dollia, on the part of the Komans, concluded the war. 
The Janiculum was added to the city, and fortified^ to 
repel the assaults of Etruria, on the north. A bridge 
was thrown for the first time over the Tiber, and 
trenches were drawn round such parts of the city as 
were most level and exposed. Ancus was also the first 
by whom a prison was erected to repress the increase of 
crime; this was called the Robur TuUianum, or Mamer- 
tine prison. The power of Rome was extended as far 
as the sea-coast, and salt works were established on the 
mouth of the Tiber. 

LEGENDS OF ANCX7S AND TULLUS EXAMINED. 

The reigns of Tullus Hostilins and Ancus, though 
decidedly legendary, are still more historical in cha- 
racter than those of their predecessors. Romulus was 
the supernatural founder of the Roman state, — Numa, 
its almost supernatural legislator. The divine inter- 
position, we observe, begins to be more rarely displayed, 
and the circumstances of the narrative appear in a 
homelier, but more satisfactory dress. 

The election of Tullus Hostilius from the tribe of the 
Rhamnes, as has been already remarked, is a symbol of 
the alternation of supreme power between the Sabine 
and Oscan population. The destruction of Alba added 
largely to the security and resources of Rome, while 
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the transfer of iis inhabitants to tlie yictorioos city laid 
the foundation of the Koman plebs or commonaltj, 
which for so many years contended for equal rights 
with the dominant patricians. 

The possessions of Rome in the time of Tullus Hos- 
tilius must have been extremely inconsiderable, as many 
legends refer to wars with independent tribes inhabit- 
ing districts in the immediate vicinity of the city. If 
we can attach any importance to the story of the fidl 
of Alba, that circumstance must have in no slight de- 
gree tended to diminish the hitherto powerful con- 
federacies of the Latin states, for the first successes of 
Rome against these tribes are dated from that event; 
while by some historians they are omitted altogether, 
from which we may infer that the destruction of Alba 
was considered the most important feature of the war. 

The romantic story of the Horatii and Guriatii is 
supposed with much probability to refer, first, to the 
identity of race in the two cities; second, to the number 
of tribes in each. In the same manner we find at a 
later period, in the story of the war with Porsena, the 
bridge at the Janiculum defended by three valiant Ro- 
mans, Horatius, Lartius, and Herminius. 

In the reign of Ancus the first efibrt appears to have 
been made towards the maintenance of the plebs, inde- 
pendently of the power of the patricians. The Aven- 
tine mount was assigned to them; — a concession which 
could not save Ancus, even in the days of Virgil, from 
the imputation of factious opposition to the patricians; 
while the poet Ennius bestows on him the epithet of 
" the good old king," such as would be readily conferred 
by the people upon an early benefactor. When any 
state was conquered by the Romans, its landed property 
was divided into three parts, one of which became the 
property of the Roman state, and was used for the es- 
tablishment of colonies; another was given back to the 
original owners, to be held by them in military tenure; 
while the third was reserved for division amongst the 
Roman families of patrician rank, the plebeians having 
no interest therein until the establishment of the agrarian 
laws, B.C. 377. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Iiegend ofTarquinius, Fifth King of Borne— <bi8 Election to the 
Throne —his Public Buildings. — Legend of Senrius Tullins, 

Sixth King of Bom&^-his Birth and Education Death of 

Tarquinius Priscus. — S. Tullius assumes the kingly power 
— his division and Census of the people — ^his two daughters 
— ^his melancholy end. 

In tbe reign of Ancns, a stranger named Lucamo, 
partly of Etruscan, P^^^J Greek extraction, immigrated 
to Eome ; he was the son of Demaratus, a Corinthian 
exile, who had settled in Tarquinii, and at his death 
bequeathed considerable property to his son. The latter 
married Tanaquil, an Etruscan lady of rank, who, feel- 
ing that neither her own high descent nor the riches uf 
her husband had obtained for them in their own country 
the position which they desired, persuaded him to trans- 
fer his fortunes to Eome. On their journey, as they 
were sitting together in their chariot, an eagle having 
hovered orer the head of Lucumo, snatched from 
thence his cap, when after fluttering about for some 
time, the bird replaced the cap where he found it. 
Tanaquil, skilled like her countrywomen in the augu- 
ries of the gods, received the omen with delight, and 
hailed her husband as the future king of Rome. Lu- 
cumo entered the city of his choice ; and having pur- 
chased a residence, assumed the name of Lucius Tarqui- 
nius Priscus. His wealth, politeness, and munificence, 
excited the admiration of the Romans, and the curiosity 
of An ens, to whom he was auickly introduced, and 
became the intimate friend and adviser of the Roman 
king, at whose death he was left guardian of the 
youthful princes, the sons of Ancus ; this trust was 
not discharged by Tarquinius with his former mag- 
nanimity. As the time for the election of a monarch 
was now drawing ni?h, he took the opportunity of 
sending the young princes upon a hunting excursion, 
while he himself commenced an active canvass for the 
throne of their father. He recalled to the mind' of the 

d3 
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p«ople his many serricM to the state daring the reign 
of Ancas, and claimed the B%me privileges to their 
choice which they had extended to TatioB and Noma. 
His phiasihle address, united with the recollection of 
nndoubted seryices, biased his hearers in his favouTi 
and Tarquinios was elected with hardly one dissenting 
Toice. 

To strengthen his authority in the senate, Tarquinius 
Priscus, now the fifth king of Rome, added one hundred 
members to that body, who were known as the PatreB 
minorum gentium^ or '' teruUixn of the junior houBetJ* 
A war with the Latins was one of his earliest achieve- 
ments ; in this campaign he stormed the city of Apiola^ 
and applied the spoils to the celebration of Circensian 
shows. A place was marked out for the regular ex- 
hibition of these games, and a certain number of seats 
assigned for the accommodation of the senators. 

It was by Tarquin that the first design was con* 
ceived of surrounding Rome with a stone wall, and 
erecting stalls in the vicinity of the forum for the sale 
of various merchandise. While engaged in these useful 
labours, intelligence was brought of a sudden invasion 
of the Roman territories by the Sabines, who crossed 
the Anio without opposition, but were quickly defeated 
by the Roman monarch, and great numbers perished in 
the same river during their retreat. Previous to this 
battle, Tarquin considering his cavalry deficient, r^ 
solved to add new centuries to those already made by 
Romulus, and call them by his own name. An augur 
named Navius, protested against making such an alter- 
ation without having first consulted the divine will 
through the medium of his sacred art. The king^ 
enraged at this opposition to his desires, asked the 
soothsayer with a sneer, '' whether by dint of his 
divining powers he could tell him if what he was now 
thinking of was possible or not ?" The augur replying 
in the affirmative, the king returned, *^I was thinking 
of your cutting this whetstone with a knife, — take it 
then and prove the accuracy of your assertion ;'* when, 
to the amazement of Tarquin, the augur, without hesi- 
tation^ took the knife, and with it instantly divided 
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the whetstone.* Tbe college of augan wbb ever after 
triumphant, and no important undertaking of the atat« 
was oommenoed without the ordained formnlary. 

The territory and city of GoUatia was taken from 
the Sabines during the course of the war, while the 
lAtinSy partly through the valour of the Romans, and 
partly through their own dissensions, lost several of 
their most important towns. This war closes the mili- 
tary achievements of Tarquinins in the annals of Livy* 
The Qreek historian, Dionysius of Hallicarnassus, has 
recorded a successful campaign against a confederacy of 
twelve Etruscan cities, south-west of the Apennines^ 
who being defeated in a general engagement, submitted 
to Tarquinios, and deposited with him their royal 
insignia. 

Having subdued his enemies in the field, Tarquinins 
directed his attention anew to those public works which 
he had left unfinished at the commencement of the war. 
The city wall was completed, and vast sewers were 
carried through the city in various directions; a gigan- 
tic work which strikes the beholder with astonishment 
at this day. 

LBQXND OF SXaVIUS TITLUU8, SIXTH KING OF BOMB. 

When Oemiculum was taken by Tarquinins, a noble 
matron named Ocrisia was carriecl captive to Rome and 
became aservantto the queen ; her husband had perished 
in the siege, and her posthumous in&nt, bom under 
the roof of tbe Roman monarch, was well and tenderly 
reared. One day while the child was sleeping, dazzling 
rays of light seemed to play about its head. The 
terrified domestics hurried to quench these visionary 
flames, but were prevented by Tanaquil, the wife of the 
king, who forbade them to disturb the infant. When 
he awoke the mysterious fires vanished. Tanaquil, 
skilled in the omens of the gods, interpreted this as a 
sign of future eminence, and told her husband that this 
child might prove in after times the successor to his 

* Goldsmith represents tlie king himself as having cul tlie 
whetstone, but from what authority I have not been able to 
tisoover. I have followed the nanatlTe of livy. 
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throne. The boy was reared with the king's sons, and 
received the name of Servius Tullius. On arriving at 
manhood, he espoused the daughter of Tarqainios 
Prisons, and soon attained eminence in the goyemment 
of the state. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Tarqninins 
Prtscus, the sons of Ancus, who had by his intrigues 
lost their hereditary kingdom, formed a conspiracy 
against him, more through a desire of revenge than from 
any hope of recovering the throne. The plot was 
executed in the following manner : Two rustics pro- 
ceeded to the porch of the king's palace as if in a 
violent quarrel; their clamour having reached the 
king's ears, he ordered them to be brought before him, 
and while listening attentively to a noisy explanation 
from one of the men, the other struck him a violent 
blow with bis axe upon the head. The king fell sense- 
less to the earth ; the assassins were arrested ; the 
palace gates were instantly closed, and Tanaquil per- 
ceiving the wound to be mortal, exhorted Servius 
Tullius to use every possible means of securing Uie 
kingdom to himself. Tarquin soon after expired. 
Tanaquil concealed his death for some days, while she 
assured the populace that, during the king's indisposi- 
tion, it was his express desire they should submit to the 
directions of Servius. When the king's death became 
publicly known, Servius retained the royal authority, 
although his election to the throne was never ratified 
by any decree of the people. 

To prevent a catastrophe like that which had be&Uen 
his predecessor, Servius united his two daughters in 
marriage with the sons of the last king, Lucius and 
Aruns Tarquinius ; but in so doing, secured to himself 
a still more deplorable fate. A successful campaign 
against the Vejentee having sufficiently established his 
authority, Servius proceeded to an undertaking which 
has made his name illustrious in Roman history. 

As Numa had been the founder of the Roman ecclesi- 
astical law, Servius resolved to construct a symmetrical 
civil constitution from the anomalous regulations of 
former kings. The population of Rome was by him 
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divided into six classeSy estimated in accordance with 
their resources. The first contained all those whose 
property amounted to one hundred thousand a8€$ 
(£320) ; this class was divided into forty senior and 
forty junior centuries. The second class contained all 
those who possessed at least seventy- five thousand 
ases ^£240); the third, possessing fifty thousand 
asee (£160); the fourth, twenty-five thousand ases 
(£80); the fifth, those having eleven thousand ases 
(£3).) All fiilling helow the last-mentioned sum were 
included in the sixth class, and called capite censi, or 
proletarii ;* these were exempted from tribute, and 
paid only a poll-tax. 

Besides these six classes, five intermediate centuries 
were also established; two of artiasans, who were attach- 
ed to the first class,— two of musicians, (literally horn- 
blowers and trumpeters, coirnicines et tubicines,) who 
were counted after the fifth. The additional fifth 
century included slaves and all others exempt from 
military service. The full number of centuries being 
thus one hundred and seventy-five, Servius added 
eighteen to the equestrian order ; six of which he 
obtained by dividing the three original equestrian cen- 
turies of Tarquinius Priscus into companies of two 
hundred knights in each, consisting solely of the pa- 
trician rank. Twelve new centuries were instituted, 
chiefly selected from the wealthy plebeians, who were 
subdivided in a manner similar to the patricians ; the 
total number of the equestrian centuries thus amount- 
ing to three thousand six hundred men. To all these 
particular arms were assigned by law, and particular 
conditions of their military services. In general, the 
higher the soldier's rank the better was the defence of 
his per8on.t The purchase money and maintenance of 
a horse for each of the knights was defrayed out of the 
public treasury, which expense was supplied by a 
tax upon widows — an impost which perhaps may not 

* Those counted bj the head.' 

t As in the middle ajsres, the knight or baron was clad from 
head to foot in steel ; while his retainer wore but a leathern 
jerkin and an iron head-piece. 
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appear too hanh, if we sappese that it referred to saoh 
as had received L&rge legacies from their husbands, be- 
sides being exempted from all other kinds of tribute. 

Independently of this distribution, Servius con- 
structea a particular organisation for the plebeians, by 
dividing the city into four districts, and the territory, 
or ogerEomaniUf into twenty-six. These divisions were 
respectively called tribwt ttrbanm, and trnbtu rtutiecB, 
forming thirty plebeian tribes who, though deriving 
their titles from localities inhabited by the iiatricians, 
were yet independent of them with regard to their 
elective franchise. Their meetings (called comiUa tri" 
htUOf) referred exclusively to the plebeian order, and 
were not binding upon the patricians. The population 
of the city and its resources were examined by a cenam 
in every period of five years, (termed lutitrum.) The 
first census made by Servius estimated the people at 
eighty thousand, which statement is confined by 
Fabius Pictor, to those capable of bearing arms. The 
Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline hills were added to the 
city; the last of which localities was made the site of 
the royal residence ; the city was surrounded with a 
stone wall, and the pomoBrium extended. 

While Servius was thus engaged in establishing the 
constitution of a city vainly designed to last for ever, a 
terrible fate was being prepared for him at the hands of 
his unnatural family. His two daughters, TuUia the 
elder and Tullia the younger, had been respectively mar- 
ried to Aruns and Lucius Tarquinius. The characters of 
the princes and of their consorts were strangely at vari- 
ance ; Aruns was mild and forebearing ; his wife, TuUia, 
fierce, restless, and ambitious ; while her gentler sister 
found in Lucius Tarquinius, a proud, selfish, and irascible 
husband. The un filial Tulliapinedat theprotracted reign 
of her £Ebther, and the retiring disposition of Aruns, and 
finding in Lucius a mate more congenial to her haughty 
character and ambitious views, she resolved that the 
existing obstacle should be removed by the assassination 
of her husband and her sister. Aruns Tarquinius and 
Tullia the younger having died suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, the guilty pair were united^ to the great grief 
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of Servius and his sabjects, who jnBtlj dreaded the 
panishment of such impiety. 

For some years Lucius Tarquinius hesitated on 
his career of impietji and suffered Servius to con- 
tinue unmolested on his throne. At last, roused by 
the taunts of his consort, he commenced to tamper 
with the senate, and to denounce Servius in private, 
as a plebeian and a usurper. One day, he descends 
iuto the forum, surrounded by an armed band of 
retainers, and mounting the steps of the throne, or- 
ders the herald to convene the senate. The fathers, 
partly influenced by the bribes and partly by the threats 
of Tarquinius, assembled at his orders, and heard from 
him a violent harangue in condemnation of Servius 
and praise of himself. 

The aged monarch, roused by a terrified messenger, 
hurried to the spot, and demanded from his son-in-law 
an explanation of his conduct, which being ferociously 
refused, a scuffle ensued, in which Servius, hurled from 
the steps of the senate-house, fell stunned and bleed- 
ing at their base; while a few fEkithful retainers were 
endeavouring to convey the unfortunate prince home 
he was assassinated on the way by the emissaries of 
the usurper, in the forty-fourth year of his reign. His 
daughter, TuUia, hurried to the forum to salute her 
husband as king ; but being ordered by him to retire 
home, she encountered on her way the mangled and 
bleeding body of her father, lying in the public street : 
the charioteer, appalled at the siffht, reined in 
his horses, but the inhuman wretch ordered him 
to drive over the prostrate corpse! in this act, her 
dress was dappled with the gore of her murdered pa- 
rent — a mute but terrible testimony of her parricide. 
The spot was ever after named " the street of crime.** 
The good king Servius remained for many an age the 
theme of song and story, while the names of his mur- 
derers were coupled with ignominy and detestation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, Seventh and last King of Rome — 
Murders T. Herdonius-^Opptesses the Gabii. — ^The Sybil* 
line Books. — ^L. J. Brutus — Seztna Tarquinius. — ^Lucretia. 
— ^Expulsion of the Tarquins and Abolition of Monarchy.-. 
Legends of Servius Tullius and the Tarquins examined—. 
Nicbubr and Donaldson, mistakes of. 

The crimes of the second Tarquin did not end with 
parricide. All the members of the senate who were 
suspected of favouring the party, or even commiserating 
the fate of Servius, were destined to feel the vengeance 
of the tyrant and usurper. Many were put to death 
on false testimony ; many were assassinated ; and happy 
were those who, by rolantary exile, escaped with their 
lives. The coffers of the tyrant were gorged with their 
wealth, and he beheld the diminution of the senate 
with complacency, as tending to make his own authority 
more arbitrary. The vacant places were not filled up ; 
the remainder of the senate, scared by his proscriptions, 
and trembling for their lives, offered little opposition 
to his will. 

His first care was to form a confederacy with the 
Latin states, and for this purpose bestowed his daugh- 
ter in marriage on Octavius Mamilius, a noble of Tus- 
culum. A day was appointed for an interview with 
the Latin chiefs, at the fountain of Ferentinum. There 
they waited for a considerable time ; sunset wa^s at 
hand, and Tarquin had not arrived. Turnus Herdonius, 
a rash but patriotic Latin nobleman, complained bitterly 
to the assembled chiefs of the insolence of Tarquin, 
and advised that they should return to their homes. 
The tyrant arriving shortly after, became aware of the 
enmity of Turnus ; the servant of the latter was 
bribed to accuse his master of a conspiracy against the 
life of Tarquin ; and some weapons, treacherously 
buried by his enemies in his tent, having been dug up, 
the unfortunate Herdonius was condemned to be suffo- 
cated in the fountain of Ferentinum. 
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When Tarqutn, bj the marder of Herdonius, had 
insared the submission of the Latin tribes to such mea- 
sures as he might propose, he proceeded to destroy as 
fifcr as possible their independence as a separate state, 
bj forming every manipultis in the Roman army of 
both Romans and Latins, thus depriving them of their 
own chiefs and standards, and compelling them to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Rome. A war with the 
Volsci next engaged his attention ; Pometia^a consider- 
able town, was taken and plnndeied ; — the spoils were 
portioned for the purpose of completing the temple to 
the Capitoline Jove. As several smaller shrines had 
been erected on this hill, and dedicated to other deities, 
it wsjs deemed necessary to inquire by augury whether 
those minor deities should there remain, or abandon this 
hill and leave it exclusively to the temple of Jove. 
All the auguries were favourable, save that with regard 
to Terminus, (the god of boundaries,) a happy omen of 
the future stabili^ of the temple and the empire. 
Forty talents of silver, principally obtained from the 
pillage of Pometia, were to be expended in this work. 

A Latin town named Gabii had refused to enter the 
confederacy with Tarquin ; and against it the Roman 
arms were promptly directed. The king, repulsed by 
the Gabines in the field, had recourse to stratagem. His 
son, Sextus Tarquinius, fled to Qabii, and told the in- 
habitants that he had barely escaped with his life from 
the cruelty of his fiither. The bitter hostility which 
he expressed against Tarquin induced the citizens to 
appoint Sextus the leader of their troops in the war 
with Rome, and some successes, designedly thrown in 
his way by his father, increased their confidence in his 
sincerity and valour. At last, perceiving the extent of 
his own authority, Sextus sent a messenger secretly to 
Tarquin to inquire what next he was to do. The king 
returned no answer; but, while walking in the garden 
in the presence of the messenger, amused himself by 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies he met in 
his walk. The messenger having in vain demanded an 
answer, returned to Glabii, and related the entire oironm« 
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stance to the enfty Sextua, who at oDoe proeeeded on 
Tarioofl pietexta to imprisoD or put lo death many of 
the chii^ oitimia. Their oonfiMated property he 
divided amongst othos; by this means, Qabii was soon 
after surrendered into the hands of the Romana 

The erection of the temple on the oapitol proceeded 
in the mean time with Tigoor. Artisans were invited 
from Etruria — long the seat of science— and heavy 
taxes imposed npon the people to supply the expenses; 
the poorer orders were obliged to contribute that 
manual labour which was necessaiy for the support of 
themselves and their ^milies. The great sewers com- 
menced b^ Tarqninius Priscus were now completed, 
and colonies were drafted to the firontier towns of 
Signia and Giroeii« The sybilline books were preserved 
in a cell beneath the capitoL Of these celebrated vo- 
lumes a strange legend is related. A woman one day 
stood before the throne of Tarquinius Superbus, (the 
proud,) and offered to him for «ile nine volumes, for 
which she asked three hundred pieces of gold. This 
being considered an exorbitant demand for nine old 
books, she was treated with contempt. She withdrew, 
and having burned three of the volumes, returned and 
demanded the same price as she did for the nine ; again 
she was laughed at^ and again conunitted three more of 
the books to the flames, — ^returned, and still asked for 
the remnant the aame price as for the entire nine vo« 
lumes. At this strange proceeding, the king^s curiosity 
was excited, and consulting the augurs, he was blamed 
by them for not having purchased the books at once, 
and advised to secure the remainder. The king com- 
plied with their directions, and the money having 
been paid, the woman instantly vaniehed. The three 
volumes were filled with prophecies relative to Rome, 
and were consulted by the priests on all occasions of 
public danger or difficulty. 

A sudden prodigy filled the king's household with 
terror and consternation. A snake was seen to glide 
out from beneath one of the pillars of the paiace. To 
avert this omen of misfortune, an embassy was sent to 
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the &moa8 oracle of Delphi, Titus and Arans, the king's 
sons being intrusted with the bearing of the response. 
Their companion on their journey was one Lucius 
Junius BrutuSy the king^s nephew. The hitter dreading 
the enmity of the tyrant, wno had already assassinated 
his brother, feigned idiocy, that he might shelter him- 
self from persecution by contempt. The princes, on 
learning the will of the gods with reference to the sub- 
ject of their message, demanded of the oracle, which of 
them should reign at Rome, when they heard in reply, 
" that he should be king who first kissed his mother." 
The youths resolved to keep this oracle a secret from 
their brother, Sextus, and let the contest for dominion 
lie between themselves. Brutus put a far different 
interpretation upon the meaning of the oracle, and 
pretending to fiedl, kissed the earth, which was con- 
sidered in the mythology of his country, the common 
mother of mankind. 

On the return of the two brothers to Bome, a war 
broke out with the Rutuli, and the city of Ardea was in- 
vested b^ the Romans. During the siege, while Sextus 
Tarquinius was supping with his cousin, Oollatinus, and 
a party of his friends, a discussion arose as to the beauty 
and virtue of their respective wives ; — Collatinus ex- 
tolled the merit of his own Lncretia, challenging his 
companions to ride instantly to Rome and from thence 
to Collatia, and judge accordingly. The fiery youths^ 
heated with wine, immediately took horse, and arriving 
at Rome, found their consorts of the house of Tarquin, 
revelling at luxurious banquets, and manifestly feeling 
but little concern at the absence of their husbands; 
at Collatia they found Lucretia^ with frugal simplicity 
spinning amongst her maids. The superiority of her 
virtue was evident, but her beauty excited the evil 
passions of Sextus Tarquinius. 

The triumphant Collatinus and his companions re- 
turned to the camp of Ardea. In a few days afterwards 
Sextus privately set out for Collatia^ where he was 
received with hospitality by Lucretia, as the friend and 
kinsman of her husband. In the dead of the night. 
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the villain,' anned with a drawn 'sword, approached her 
bed-side, and bj threatening to kill one of the slaves, 
and lay him by her side, the fear of shame prevailed 
over the terrified Lucretia, and the brutal Sextns de- 
parted at day-break from the house of his victim. 

Lucretia despatched a messenger to Rome, to her fan 
ther, Lncretios, and her husband. Collations, begging of 
them to come to Oollatia as quickly as possible. They 
arrived, attended by Publius Valerius Publicola, and 
Lucius Junius Brutus. Lucretia, dissolved in tears, 
and in the agony of wounded honour, acquainted them 
with her sad story, and called them to take vengeance 
upon the tyrant and his sons. They promised willingly ; 
and when they were endeavouring to pacify her sor- 
rows, Lucretia suddenly plunged a dagger in her bo- 
som and fell lifeless to the earth. 

Amid the cries and horror of her friends, Lucius 
Brutus casts off the mask of idiocy, and drawing the 
poignard from the corpse, swears by the blood of the 
chaste Lucretia to pursue the impious race of Tarqnin 
with fire and sword; then, handing the blood-stained 
weapon to Lucretius and Collatinus, he bears the body 
to the market-place, proclaims the iniquity of Sextus, 
and calls the people to liberty. Their dormant spirit 
of freedom and hatred of the tyrant is aroused; a 
numerous band of volunteers, headed by Brutus and 
Valerius, march to Borne. There too the bleeding re- 
mains of Lucretia rouse the indignation of the Roman 
people, long murnturing beneath oppressive labour 
and taxation. The murder of the aged Servius, and 
all the cruelties of the seeond Tarquin pass rapidly in 
review before their eyes; and ere sunset, the Tar- 
quins are exiles, and Rome is in a complete state of revo- 
lution. 

At the first intelligence of the insurrection, Tarqnin 
set out from Ardea to Rome, but found the gates of the 
city closed, while the army which he had just left, de- 
clared against him, at the instigation of Brutus. Tar- 
quin finding his cause hopeless, retired with two of his 
sons to Ooere, in Etruria, while Sextus, who returned 
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to Gabiiy wa^s there assassioated by the relations of 
some of those persons whom he had so treacherously 
put to death a few years before. 

Thus terminated the dynasty of the Tarquins with 
the reign of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, who ruled 
the Roman people for twenty-five years. The Roman 
monarchy expired in the year B.C., 510. 

« 

LBOBNDS OF SEBYIUS TULLIUS AHD TBB TABQUDTS 

EXAMINED* 

The banishment of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
abolition of the monarchy, may be said in general terms 
to conclude the legendary history of Rome> from that 
period her annals begin to assume a more distinct his- 
torical character, though from time to time many of the 
narratives recorded in them are purely poetical. 

In all legends relative to the first Tarquin, (Tarqui- 
nius Priscus,) he is described as an Etruscan. I^iebuhr 
thinks he has discovered in the name of Priscus, and 
an anachronism with regard to Dem^atus of Corinth,* 
strong reason for supposing that Tarquin was not of 
Etruscan, but Latin origin, and lays particular stress 
upon a legend in which his wife is named Caia Coecilia, 
instead of Tanaquil ; still this distinguished scholar is 
compelled to admit the fact of Rome having been at one 
period subjected to the power of the Etruscans. The 
same reason which would induce us to accept the Latin 
name of Caia Coecilia^ instead of the Etruscan title of 
Tanaquil, would also justify us in choosing the Tuscan 
names, Mastama instead of the Latin, Servius Tullius ; 
and if we deny the Tarquins to have been an Etruscan 
dynasty, it would be impossible to explain the attempt 
of Porsenna, king of Etruria, to reinstate them in the 
sovereignty of Rome. The designation of Lucumo, by 
which Tarquinius is described prior to his emigration 
to Rome, is objected to by Niebuhr^ as not being a 

* On the usurpation of the sovereign power of Corinth by 
Cypselus, Demaratus emigrated with his family to Italy. He 
was father of Lucumon, king of Rome» under the name of 
TarquinioB Priscus. 
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proper name, but a HUe, indieatiye of personal rank ; 
yet, it is by no means improbable that the Romans, 
who were totally ignorant of the Etruscan langua^, 
might have been the originators of this error, in tne 
same manner as many ludicrous mistakes have been 
made by foreigners in their translations of English 
works; yet from which we would not be justified in 
doubting the authority of the originals. The error of 
synchronising Deraaratus, the father of Tarquinius Pris- 
ons, with Gypselus, Tyrant of Corinth, who must have 
flourished at least fifty years before, is of the same 
class with the story of rytha^ras and Numa, as the 
expulsipn of the BacchiadsR from that city, was the 
most tangible point for the comparison of these revolu- 
tions. The existence of a powerful Etruscan dynasty 
at Rome, is evident from the change their mythology 
underwent, and which manifests an Etruscan charac- 
ter, even in the public works of the city, the vast 
sewers (oloacoe,) and the ren^r/ of the old city walls. 
Tradition states, that an Ewrt.Cwa named Cceles Vi- 
benna, with a large body of retainers, had settled on 
the Coelian and Esquiline hills, and this community was 
elevated to the dignity of burgesses of the city, under 
the title of Leuceres, by the first Tarquinius. Servius 
Tullius is also stated to have been the friend and faith- 
ful follower of this leader, under the title of Mastama ; 
yet, even here, the legends vary in a most perplexing 
manner: the Leuceres being at one time described as 
Pelasgian serfs, subject to the power of the Oscan 
Rhamnes, — ^at another, as the Etruscan cor.|ueror8 of 
both Roma and Quirium. 

Before I close this brai\ch of the subject, I am com- 

Knied to notice some strange opinions advanced by Dr. 
onaldson in his "Varronianus,** concerning the Leu- 
ceres. He asserts that the latter were a portion of the 
Pelasgian race, and were aborigines : at another time 
he describes them as inhabitants of Quirium, holding 
sovereignty over the Oscan Rhamnes — two positions 
which the character of the foregoing legend render 
completely incompatible. In fiict, the Romans them- 
selves were supremely ignorant in regard to the origin 
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of their founders ; a eircumetanoe from which we may* 
perhaps, infer the long separate existence of the two 
original elements, and that the date of the foundation 
of Home was more probably that of their coalition. 
Virgil, who was a great antiquarian, perhaps allades to 
these two cities : — 

**Then saw two heaps of ruins, once they stood 
Two stately towns on either side the flood." 

^n.YilL 



CHAPTER IX, 

The Republic— The first Consuls— their Office and Duty 

Collatinus Retires from the Consulsliip. — ^The Sons of L. J. 
Brutus, their Ck>nspiracy and. Death — Battle between the 
Romans and the Tarquins. Death of Brutus. — Inconsisten- 
cies in the stor^ of Brutus. — War with Porsenna. — H. 

Cocles C. Mucins Scoevola Cloelia, her heroi8m..-J'or- 

senna retiree. 

The tyrant) TarqnininsSuperbnSyhayingbeen expelled 
from Rome, that citj abandoned itself to ecstasies of 
rejoicing ; the manes of Lncretia were avenged, and 
the people swore with one accord, that they would 
never permit themselves to be deprived of that liberty 
which they had so lately acquired. The sovereign 
power was vested for the future in the persons of 
two consuls, annually to be elected by the senate^ 
and responsible to their decrees. By Uie unanimous 
consent of the fftthers and the people, Collatinus and 
Bmtns, the injured husband and his avenger, were 
elected to, and were the first who filled that office. 
Their first care was to replenish the diminished ranks 
of the senate; for this purpose, one hundred and sixty- 
fonr new senators were chosen from the equestrian 
order, and received the name of ecmscript fathersy a 
title that afterwards was applied to the entire senate. 

At this memorable period the office of consul was 
first instituted, — one of the highest and most infiuen- 
tial in the Roman state« It is said, upon the authority 
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of an ancient tradition, that Servios TalHns, the sixth 
king of Rome, intended to abolish royalty^ and in its 
stead snbstitute an officer with all the kingly power, 
except that he should be responsible to the people for 
hb acts, and whose authority should be fer a limited 
period. Whether such a necessary arrangement for a 
republican form of government ever entered into the 
contemplation of Servius cannot, of course, now be 
ascertaineil ; however, it is certain, that in about twenty 
years after his death, at the expulsion of the Tarquius, 
such an office was immediately created ; but, the better 
to restrain any tendency to the abuse of the great 
power vested in this office, two individuals, as we have 
seen, were elected to it, who were called consuls, and 
who were often a check upon each other ; their autho- 
rity was but for one year; neither could act without 
the full concurrence of hia colleague ; the decision of 
one might be reversed by that of the other; and though 
their power was almost unlimited, yet, at the expira- 
tion of their year, their conduct was then liable to the 
severest scrutiny. 

At first the consuls were elected from the patrician 
order, but in less than a century and a half, the ple- 
beians broke down this restriction to their claims, and 
consuls from their body were elected to serve in this 
high office. The power of the consuls was nearly abso- 
lute; they were the heads both of the civil and military 
departmehts of the state; they presided over the senate ; 
could call together or prorogue that assembly at their 
pleasure; to them was assigned the duty of carrying 
into execution the decisions of the senate. All trans- 
actions between foreign states and Rome came through 
them before they were communicated to the senate, 
and no ambassador was introduced to the conscript 
fiftthers but by the consuls. They likewise presided 
over the assembly of the people, put their decrees to 
the vote, and carried them into execution. Thus, while 
they were vested with the supreme power of the army, 
they could control the councils of the aristocracy, and 
influence the votes and elections of the plebeians. 
The consuls, while in the provinces, were preceded by 
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twelve lictora, who carried before them the fauces, (a 
bundle of birch or elm rods,) in the centre* of which 
was placed an axe; but in Borne thej were not allowed 
to CMiy the axe, as there their power of personal chajB- 
tisement extended no farther than the floeging of a 
criminal, and not to decapitation, of which t£ie axe was 
a symbol. While in Rome, each consul administered 
justice every alternate month ; the month in which a 
consul was not on duty, the lictors followed him, but 
without the fasces, indicating that he was then no more 
than a private citizen. Originally there were two con- 
suls appointed for the year, neither of whose age should 
exceed forty- three years ', nor could any person be legally 
entitled to the consulate for two successive years ; but 
all these regulations were frequently violated, especially 
in the disturbed times of Cinna the dictator, Marius, 
Julius Osesar, Pompey, and Augustus. A consul, once 
sent out to a province, or for the performance of any pub- 
lic duty, could not return witheut the permission of the 
senate. After thev had served their year of office, and 
still held command in a province, they were called pro- 
consuls; in the public assemblies, they sat upon a chair 
of ivory, and bore in their hands a sceptre, or wand of 
the same material, having the image of an eagle on its 
top, in token of their great authority. So important 
was this office, that the Romans reckoned their years 
by the names of the consuls — a practice which con- 
tinued down to the sixth centary of the Christian era ; 
but it waa only from ito institution to the battle of 
Aotium that the consular power and dignity was of real 
importance. In the lower empire, it was subject to 
various modifications, till at length, instead of it being 
the representative of vast majesty and power, often 
illustrated by some of the greatest ^irits who controlled 
and disturbed the earth with their am- 
bition, their crimes, and their genius, it 

* It 18 verv general in some drawings to 
see the aze placed at the top end of the ikaces; 
this 18 a popular error. The aze was placed in 
the side of the fasces as may be seen on several 
consular coins, thus. 
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hM degenerated into the hnmble office of a mere met^ 
oantile agent for some foreign state. 

Democratic fiivour is as dangeroas as it is fleeting : 
Oollatinas, late the idol of his countrymen, soon became 
an object of distrust and suspicion to that people who 
had obtained their freedom through the wrongs he had 
endured. The accident of being the relative of the 
late king, obscured in the eyes of the uncertain multi- 
tute all the services of Collatinus; who therefore being 
called on to resign his consulship, retired to the city of 
Lavininm, where he died. P. Valerius was chosen his 
successor. 

A most memorable conspiracy, and one of a for- 
midable character, was now making rapid progress in 
Rome. Some young men of rank, who had been the 
companions of the expelled princes, became disgusted 
with the new form of government, under which they 
had less opportunities for the gratification of their 
luxurious pursuits. The brothers, Vitellii and Aquillii, 
who were related by marriage to Brutus, were amongst 
the first originators of the plot, and induced even Uie 
sons of the consul to participate in their design. Am* 
bassadors having been sent by the Tarquins to Rome^ 
in order to demand restitution of their private property, 
the conspirators seized the opportunity of consulting 
with them about the means of introducing the Tar- 
quins by night into the city. The amba^idors pro- 
tracted their sojourn in the capital until the senate had 
decided on the restitution of the royal property. 
They met by night, at the house of one of the conspira- 
tors, and supposiAg themselves unobserved, conversed 
freely concerning their design, and demanded of the 
youths such letters as they could present to the Tai«- 
quins, in proof of their sincerity. A slave who was con- 
cealed in the house overheard their discourse, and com- 
municated it immediately to the consuls, who applauded 
him for his intelligence, but took no measures thereon 
until they received information that the letters had been 
delivered, and then suddenly arrested the conspirators 
and their aooomplioes. 

The ambassadors were set at liberty, bat all those 
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Bomans who had taken part in the eoDBpiraoy were 
condemned to be sceurged and beheaded. The execa-^ 
tion of this melancholy duty devolved upon Brntos, 
who was doomed to behold his own unfortunate sons 
expire beneath the hands of the public executioner; 
yet looked without emotion upon a spectacle which 
melted his countrymen into tears. The slave received 
his freedom, and a reward from the public treafiuiy. 
All truce between Tarquin and the Bomans was now 
at an end ; the senate revoked their decree with regard 
to the restitution of the tyrant's property, and delivered 
it over to be pillaged by the populace. His landed 
estates were divided amongst the plebeians in lots of 
seven acres, a measure which firmly united the com- 
moners to the causo of the republic. 

The Tarquins meanwhile were busilv engaged in can- 
vassing the principal cities of Etruna, especially the 
towns of Veil and Tarquinii, alleging their own affinity 
with the Etruscan race, and the ties of kindred. Kor did 
they ask in vain ; two armies— one from each city, ad- 
vanced against Rome. Brutus, with Publius Yaleriui^ 
who had succeeded Oollatinus in the consulship, immedi«- 
ately ]»^pared to meet them. Both parties came up at 
the forest of Arsia. Brutus advanced at the head of the 
cavalry, Valerius commanded the ranks of the inluitry ; 
the former was recognised by Aruns, one of the expelled 
princes, who immediately put spurs to his horse and gal- 
loped to the attack. Brutus rushed to meet him ; so vio- 
lent was the shock that both generals fell lifeless from 
their steeds. The battle between the two armies was pro- 
tracted till sunset without any decisive advantage to 
either side. At last, after nightfall, the Yeientes and 
Tarquin ians abandoned the field to the Bomans who 
returned home in triumph. The funeral of Brutus 
was celebrated with all the pomp which that frugal 
period could afford, and the Boman matrons mourned 
for him an entire year. 

Before finally parting with so memorable a personage 
as L« J. Brutus, the founder of Boman liberty, the in- 
quiring reader wishes to know why Oollatinus, who 
Buffer^ the deepest possible wrong from the Tarqnimi, 

m2 
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was compelled to resign his oonsnlship in consequence 
of his connexion with the exiled family; while Brntns,' 
who urged that rmgnalion^ was himself the nephew of 
the late king, and yet was allowed to retain his office! 
It also appears strange that Brutas, a young man when 
he accompanied the sons of Tarqnin to consnlt the 
oracle of Delphos, yet, in about two years afterwards, 
had sons old enough to enter into a conspiracy against 
the state. These, with other inconsistencies in the 
story of L. J. Brutns, east quite a mythic air oTer his 
real history : — ^perhaps for the better^ as several of 
the acts attributed to him may be merely legendary, and 
thus serve to redeem his character from insincerity to- 
wards Collatinns, and from that charge of savage seve- 
rity to his own children, which still stains his memoiy. 
As P. Valerius d^ayed for some time before electing 
a colleague in the place of Bmtus, the jealousy of the 
popuhice ascribed his hesitation to an attempt to obtain 
the sovereign power. A fortified palace which he was 
then building on Mount Yelia was also looked upon 
with general suspicion ; but Valerius seeing the storm 
which was at hand, ordered the work to be discontinued, 
and commenced a system of legislation which at once 

f laced him beyond the suspicion of ambitious designs, 
[e introduced a law, devoting to the infernal gods the 
persons and property of all those who should dare to as- 
pire to the throne, and the right of appeal from the de- 
cree of a magistrate to that of the people, which was 
also effected by Valerius, raised him to no little fiivonr 
with the populace, and from whence he was afterwards 
called PMicola. He next proceeded to elect, in place 
of Brutus, the aged S. Lucretius, the &ther-in*]aw of 
CoUatinuSy but who died in a few days after; the latter 
was succeeded by M. Horatius Pulvillus, by whom the 
temple to Jupiter Gapitolinns Was dedicated, mnch to 
the chagrin of Valerius and his friends. The latter, 
to divert the attention of Horatius from the sacred 
duty which he was performing, sent a message to him, 
while he wsjs in the verv act of dedication, that his 
son had died. The consul, either disbelieving the story 
or fearful of nefirlectin;^ the important rites of dedic»- 
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tion, merely gare directions that the body should be 
carried out to burial, and continued his prayers. 

The Tarquius, afiter the indecisiv^e battle at the forest 
of Arsla^ retired to the court of Porsenna^ king of 
Clneium, in Etruria, and induced that monarch to 
undertake a war against Rome. At this intelligence^ 
the senate and people were struck with consternation, 
and the C&thers resolved, by lightening the burthens of 
the latter, to join their interest more firmly with their 
own. Many obnoxious imposts were abolished, espe- 
cially the tax on salt and harbour duties. The patri- 
cians vied with each other in urbanity and generosity 
towards their plebeian countrymen. On the approach 
of the enemy, the Romans abandoned the suburbs and 
fled into the city. The Etruscans immediately occu- 
pied the Janicular hill, and would haye carried the 
wooden bridge across the Tiber, but for the valour of a 
single champion, Horatius Codes, who having in vain 
endeavoured to rally his flying countrymen, advanced 
to the extremity of the bridge, and there, single-handed, 
sustained the entire onset of the enemy. Two valiant 
companions, Spuri us Lartius and Titus Iiermini us, rushed 
to his aid, while the Romans broke down the bridge 
behind. The crash of the falling beams^ and the shouts 
of their countrjrmen, warned Lartius and Herminius to 
retire before all communication was totally cut off; but 
Horatius scorned this advice, and alone continued the 
combat with the Etruscans ; at last, overpowered by 
numbers, he cast himself, armed as he was, into the 
Tiber, and swam uninjured to the opposite shore. His 
courage was rewarded by a grant from the public trea- 
sury, and in the simple gratitude of the times, was 
allowed as much ground as he could plough round in 
a day. 

Porsenna, despairing of success in an attack upon a 
city defended with such valour, converted the siege 
into a blockade, — a measure which soon reduced the 
inhabitants to great extremities. A noble youth named 
Gains Mucins, resolved by one bold effort to free his 
country from the dangers of foreign conquest Havinsr 
first obtained the permission of the senate, he disguised 
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himaelf as an Etrascan, and bo entered the camp of Por- 
senna. It chanced that the king was that day distri- 
buting their pay to the soldiers, while his secretary, 
splendidly attired, sat at his side. Mucins, nnaoquainted 
with the king*s person, and fearing to maJce any 
inquiries, lest his ignorance or his dialect should betray 
him, seised an opportunify to stab the secretary to the 
heart It was with difficulty the astonished guards 
had presence of mind to arrest him. Being brought 
before the king*s tribunal, he replied to his inquiries as 
follows : — " I am a citizen of Rome, my name is Gaius 
Mucins; I desired to free my country from an enemy; 
I came hither prepared to slay you; I am not less pre- 
pared to die. — Such is the spirit of my country. / have 
miled, but there are many more whose trial is yet to 
eome. Be ready, then ; — every day, every hour, you 
must struggle for your life. The contest shall be with 
you alone, with us, one by one." The king, excited 
with wrath and terror, gave directions that he should 
be tortured by fire until he fully disclosed the particu- 
lars of this conspiracy to which he alluded ; but the 
valiant youth placed his right hand upon a fire of 
burning charcoal which stood near, and suffered it to 
eonsume with such utter indifference to pain, that the 
amased Porsenna ordered him to be removed. ** De« 
part," he cried ; " 0, Roman ! you have proved a 
greater enemy to yourself than to me, depart in 
safety.** Mucins replied, '^I will grant to your gene- 
rosity that request which I denied to your tortures and 
your threats. Enow then, Porsenna, that three 
nundred Roman youths have sworn to deprive you of 
life ; on me has the first lot hWen ; the others shall 
assail you in their turn." 

The king, admiring the invincible courage of the 
Roman, and scared by the prospect of so terrible an 
ordeal, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat of peace. 
His terms were, the restitution of their landed property 
to the Veientes, and hostages from the noblest families 
in Rome. The restoration of the Tarquins was one of 
the clauses of the treaty ; but this demand was not 
insisted on. Mucins received a grant from the senate 
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of land on the Etruscan side of the Tiber ; he was 
oyer after known by the name of Mucius ScoBVola, (the 
left handed,) he having rendered his right hand useless 
by burning it before Porsenna. 

The Roman maidens were resolved not to be sur- 
passed in heroism by the men. Clcolia^ a noble viigin, 
and one ef the hostages given to Porsenna, effected her 
escape across the Tiber, together with a band of her own 
sex, amid a shower of darts from the enemy. Porsenn^ 
astonished at her courage, demanded her immediate 
restitution, under pain of annulling the treaty; but 
promised at the same time, that she should receive no 
pnniahment for her daring enterprise. When brought 
before his presence, he ordered her instant liberation, 
at the same time giving her the right to select as many 
from amongst the hostages as she pleased. The modest 
Cloelia chose such as were of tender age ; and on her 
refcnm to Rome, a statue was erected in commemoration 
of the event. 

ffHB WAR WnH POBSBNNA BXAlONXn. 

Such is the poetical narrative of the war with Por» 
senna, chiefly &bricated by the vanity of the Romans, 
who at all times were most unwilling to perpetuate the 
memory of their own defeats. There is, however, bet 
little doubt that the city of Rome was actually taken 
by Porsenna, although it is not so oeriain with regard 
to the conditions wluch he may have imposed upon it. 
Thfi timthfol Tacitos admits the isAsi, and speaks of the 
aolml surrender of the city, and even darkly hints at 
some severities which it underwent^ (Hist, iii, 72.) By 
comparing it with the capture by the Qauls, Pliny has 
left the important testimony, that by the conditions of 
(he treaty, (or rather the capitulation,) the Romans were 
forbidden to use iron, except for agricultural purposes. 
A severe and degradiug condition, implying the surren- 
der of all their arms; and but little in unison with the 
brilliant narrative of the prowess of Codes, — the forti- 
tade of SccBvola^ — ^the amiable heroism of Clceliay-* 
and the generosity of the £tr.uscan king. . A tradition 
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waa also preserred at Rome, that Poneiuia left his 
camp filled with provisions to be distribated amonsst 
the needy Romans, and that it was aocotdinglj sold by 
pablic auction. Livj has observed, that the old for- 
mula by which this was done seemed inconsistent 
with a peaceful departure of the £truscan conqueror 
from the city. 

It is also a remarkable fact, that in the year, B.G., 
495, we find but twenty-one tribes out of the thirty 
instituted by Servius Tullius. The territories of these 
nine lost tribes would appear to have lain on the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber ; and it is by no means 
rash to conjecture that the cession of all these lands, 
was one of the conditions imposed by Porsenna, who 
probably occiipied the Janiculum with his garrison for 
some years. It was the well-known custom of the 
Romans, both previously and subsequently to the war 
with Porsenna, to deprive a conouered city of at least 
one-third of its lands, while the restoration of the 
Veientine territories, together with the presentation of 
an ivory chair to Porsenna^ idl point to a decided 
submission on the part of the Romans, and a recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Etruscan monarch. 
Niebuhr has remarked, that even as late as the times 
of the Decemvirs, the Romans had not recovered their 
Etruscan territory. In the annals of Dionysius, relative 
to the period of the war with Porsenna, we find the 
population of the Roman territory reduced from one 
hundred and fifty thousand to one hundred and ten 
thousand, within the space of fifteen years — a decrease 
which cannot be accounted for by any recorded plague or 
&mine, and must therefore be re^urded as the conse- 
quences of the conquest ; forty thousand being nearly the 
third of the avera^fe population of the Roman territory. 

The story of Horatius Codes is also quite fiuioiful ; 
it is worthy of remark, that the same name should 
have been chosen for the defender of the city, as that 
of its champion against the Albans, in the days of 
TuUus Hostilius. The bridge is also here defended by- 
three valiant men, the representatives of the Ehangnes, 
Tilienue$, and Ltioeret^ while the Annalists, with poetic 
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licence, omit to inform us how it was that Porsenna 
could have reduced the city by famine with merely 
placing a garrison on the Janiculum. Nor have we 
any distinctacoountof his having invested the city ; it was 
also utterly impossible for the Romans to have be- 
stowed upon Horatius as mnch land as he could plough 
round in a day. It could not have been upon the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber, which was, as we have seen, 
totally ceded by the conditions of the treaty ; nor yet 
on the side of the Anio, or Latinm, where they did 
not possess that amount of land at the time. It would 
have been extremely stiange if, with such a precedent^ 
they had only bestowed fifty acres upon Curius Dentatus, 
the conqueror of Pyrrhus, more than two centuries 
after. Besides, even much smaller donations have 
been made by the senate in reward for signal services 
rendered to the state. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Etniicans defeated — ^well reeeived at Rome. — ^Porsenna 

dJscardfl the Tarquins. --First of the Clandian Family 

A. Postumius, nret Dictator — ^hia duties and power. — 
The Master of Hone — ^Battle at Lake BegilluB con- 
aidered. 

On withdrawing from the Roman territory, then 
extremely small^ rorseuna resolved that it should not 
appear he had marched so &r to no purpose, accordingly 
he despatched his son, Aruns, to besiege Aricia, but the 
inhabitants of that city, aided by the natives of 
Gumae, engaged the Etruscans so bravely that they 
obtained a signal victory. The routed army dispersed 
in all directions; a large number of whom fled to 
Rome, where they were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality by a city which they had so 
lately and so fiercely besieged. Affection and grati- 
tude induced many to remain, to whom a portion of 

b3 
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Bome called the Tascan street, was assigned W the 
senate, a locality chiefly inhabited by such of the fitros- 
cans as were either too poor to go elsewhere, or too 
much attached to Home to leave it. 

Porsenna, on his return to Olusium sent ambassadors 
to the Romans to treat with them concerning the return 
of the Tarqains, more through form than expectation 
that they would comply with his request. The senate 
returned a firm but respectful reply, and Porsenna, 
either through motives of prudence or generosity, 
deeming an alliance with Rome would be of more 
material service to the Etruscans than the party of the 
exiled tyrant, sent back the Roman hostages who had 
been delivered to him at the capitulation of the city, 
while he requested the Tarquins to find some other 
sojourn. His desires were complied with ; the Tar* 
quins retired to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, who 
married a daughter of the last of the Tarquins, and 
the renowned name of Porsenna disappears from the 
page of Roman history. 

About the year, B.C., 503, the foundation was laid 
of one of the oldest families in Rome. Atta Clausos, 
a noble Sabine, was expelled by a sedition from his 
native country; he fled to Rome, attended by a large 
band of retainers and dependents. The senate con- 
ceded to these strangers the city franchise, and assigned 
them some newly conquered lands beyond tlte Anio. 
Their leader changed his name to Appius Claadius, and 
was the ancestor of mnny illustrious Romans who were 
all distinguished for their wealth and power among the 
aristocracy of Rome. Valerius Publicola died in the 
fiame year, and was mourned like his colleague, Brutus, 
by the Roman matrons. 

The Romans still dreading the hostile eflbrts of the 
Tarquins, and the intrigues of faction at home, ap- 
pointed a dictator or magistrate without appeal, from 
amongst those who had been previously consuls. There 
is much uncertainty as to the person who first illus- 
trated that high oflice ; some assert that it was Titus 
Larcius, but that is an error. 
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THB DI0TAT0B8HIP. 

The dictator was the highest officer known to the 
Roman constitution, and never sanctioned, but in cases 
of imminent danger to the stata His principal duties 
and power may be thus briefly noticed : 

This office seems to be inconsistent with that jea- 
k>Qfl caution which generally marks the measures of 
a republic. During the period of his office, the dicta- 
tor was invested with all the authority of the most 
absolute prince. To him solely was intrusted the 
power of proclaiming peace or war : he was irresponsible 
for all his dictatorisJ. acts, even after he resigned or his 
power had expired. To him the consuls were sub- 
ordinate, and consequently so were aU inferior officers. 
To such despotic power there were a few frail barriers 
erected. Originally the dictator was only elected for 
six months ; he had no power over the public treasury^ 
and could use none of the public money, except such 
sum as was allocated to him at his creation ; he was 
not allowed to leave Italy, lest he might, unrestrained, 
exercise his vast authority in the provinces, and so 
oltimatdy endanger the peace of the republic ; he was 
obliged, unless he had obtained the permission of the 
people, to travel on foot^ at the head of the army, no 
matter how long or severe was the line of march. 
When it was considered that the state was in danger, 
one of the consuls was ordered by a decree of the 
senate {tenahu conaultum), to nominate a dictator, a 
nomination which was always done by the consul between 
midnight and dawn, the auspices being duly observed 
and when the dictator was fully inaugurated into office. 
Originally, the patricians only were eligible, but in course 
of time, the plebeians claimed and succeeded to the 
dictatorship. When the dictator was nominated, he 
appointed his master of horse, a magistrate of very 
considerable power, who, in the absence of his superior 
officer, was vested with all his authority. In war 
the master of horse commanded the cavalry, while the 
dictator took the command of the legions and the 
i;i&otry. The dictator was preceded by twenty-fojr 
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liotora, who carried the fojtou and the axe, even in 
Rome, (which the oonsols could not,) in order to show 
his Bupreme power over the liyee and forinnes of the 
citizens. The dictatorship of SoUa and J. Gnsar were 
always considered as illegal usurpations of that great 
office; and not long after the death of the latter, 
it was formally abolished bj law. Augustus Oesar 
was offered it by some of his minions, but Uiat profound 
statesman was better pleased to be in the possession of 
power than its name, and declined the office, it haring 
figdlen into disgrace by the atrocities of Sulla. 

BATTLE OF LAKB aBOILLUB. 

The suspicions of the Romans respecting the Latin 
states were now confirmed. They learned with con- 
sternation that the Tarquins were again in arms, and 
had succeeded in exciting Octavius Mamilius with 
thirty of the Latin tribes to revolt against Rome. 

The hostile armies of Rome and Latium met on the 
shores of the Lake Regillus, in the territory of Tnscn- 
lum, B.C., 499. The Romans were commanded by 
their dictator, A. Postumius, and T. iBbutius, his mas- 
ter of the horse. Tarquin and Mamilius commanded 
the exiles with the contedeiate Latins. The enga^ 
ment was long and sanguinary. iBbntius was wounded 
early iu the fray, and Marcus Valerius, the brother of 
Publicola, while valiantly charging the enemy, fell, 
covered with wounds. The Romans were beginning to 
yield, when Hermini us restored their drooping spirits ; 
with his own hand he slew Mamilius, the Tusculum 
general, but was himself killed in the act of stripping 
the slain. A decisive charge of the Roman cavalry at 
last routed the Latins, who fell back in confusion upon 
their camp, which was immediately taken by the Ro- 
mans. It was said, (for this people could do nothing 
in their public acts without being exaggerated by 
vanity,) that the news of the victory was carried to 
Rome by two youths of gigantic stature mounted upon 
white steeds, and who were supposed to be the mytho- 
logic twins, Castor and Pollux. The dictator returned 
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in triumph to Rome, and Tarqain retired to the ooort 
of Aristodemns, tyrant of Gumie, where he died some 
years after. No farther effort appears to have been 
made by his &mily to reoover the kingdom, and, with 
some exceptions, the legendary history of Rome ends 
with the iHittle at the Lake Begillus. 
. Niebuhr has remarked, with his usual discernment, 
that the account of this battle bears the strong impress 
of an heroic lay, in which, like Homer's conflicts, many 
warriors fi&ll by each others hands. The entire gene- 
ration of the royal period here disappears, and the 
republic is henceforth guided and peopled by a new 
race. According to some accounts, Tarquin and his 
son, Sextus, fell in the battle, which was probably the 
poetical form of the story. There is, howeyer, historic 
eyidence that he died at Cumie ; that city was essen- 
tially (}reek in its origin, but had, like Syracuse and 
AffTigentum, fedlen under the control of despotic 
rmers whose authority being unrecognised by the con- 
stitution of their country, continued to plunder the 
unfortunate people who groaned under them. 



CHAPTER XL 

Hie Plebeians, their Social condition ^The Laws of Debtor 

and Creditor. — Defeat of the Volsci The YolKian and 

Sabine War.— Secession of thePlebs — A Famine — The first 

Tribune chosen C. Marcius Coriolanus leads the Volsci 

against Borne — ^breaks up his Camp — ^his Death. 

We shouM commit a serious error did we consider 
the plebeians of ancient Rome of the same class as 
those who are so denominated in our own times, — first, 
we know that the former are constantly spoken of by 
the Roman annalists, as persons whose lands remained 
frequently untilled, and who were often obliged to 
borrow money from the usurers of the capital ; second, 
Yirginius, the fJEither of that Virginia whose story shall 
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appear in its proper place, was a plebeian, but he was 
also a centurion, an officer in the Roman army, haying 
the command of one hundred men ; third, the plebeians 
long contended for even the highest honours of the state^ 
and the right of intermarriage into the patrician fami- 
lies. All these particulars show that the former m ust have 
been persons of property and well founded pretensions, 
although not favoured by the law ; and such indeed 
they were, being the unfranchised gentry and land- 
holders of Rome, and were, for the most part, the 
descendants of those many foreign families who had 
long settled in Rome, identified themselves with its 
fame and its power, and with a laudable ambition, 
desired to share in its honours. 

About the year, B.C., 496, arose that contest between 
the patricians and plebeians which harassed the Bo- 
man state for many years, and ultimately proved the 
cause of its destruction. The latter had long been 
labouring under the oppressive burthens of war and tax- 
ation* While they were compelled to render military 
service to the state, their lands unavoidably remained 
nntilled. Thus circumstanced, they were obliged to 
anticipate their resources, and borrow money from 
usurious lenders, which led them into debt and its 
concurrent evils. 

LAWS OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

The early Roman laws of debtor and creditor were 
of that severe character which betokens a rude and 
simple people. Little versed in the technicalities and 
hazards of a commercial life ; therefore less willing to 
pardon those delays and excuses which the debtor 
often has only to offer to his impatient creditor. At this 
period the patricians were the sole possessors of wealth, 
which the plebeians were compelled to borrow at 
usurious interest. By the terms of the Roman law, 
if the debtor was not able to pay either the interest or 
principal, if called upon, within the space of thirty 
days, he could be arrested by his creditor and thrown 
into Sk dungeon, where he was doomed to hard labour 
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nntil he had discharged his undertaking, or death had 
terminated his captivity. Debtors were divided by 
the Roman kbw into two classes — addicti, nexi^ or 
nexu ifincii ; the firsts when thirty days after the debt 
having been proved before the magistrate, if the money 
was not paid, the debtor was obliged to surrender him- 
self as bondsman. The 'Mxi were those persons who, 
at the time of borrowing the money, voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves and their property by deed, in 
case of non-pajonent, into the hands of the creditor. 
The condition of an addictas was the most severe, for 
he was not, as in the case of the nexus, allowed to dis- 
charge the debt by manual labour, but became the 
perpetual serf and prisoner of his creditor. 

In the consulate of Appius Claudius and Poblius 
Servilius, B.O., 495, the plebeians, long murmuring at 
their burthens, broke out into a tumult of indignation. 
One day an aged man rushed into the forum, and dis- 
played to the crowd his back lacerated and streaming 
with gore ; his whole person squalid and miserable in 
the extreme. He was recognised by some of the 
bystanders as a centurion ; and the many scars upon 
his breast attested his valour in the recent wars. His 
story was a sad one. In the Latin war, his farm had 
been pillaged and burned ; his military service gave 
him no opportunity to attend to its cultivation ; he 
had incurred heavy debts, and failing in their pajrment, 
had been imprisoned and compelled to labour as a slave. 
Hundreds confirmed his narrative by recounting their 
own misfortunes; and the multitude, raised to the 
highest pitch of frensy, would have torn to pieces as 
many of the patricians a^s they could find, but for the 
prompt arrival of Appius and Servilius. The former, 
a man of violent temper, and most averse to all con- 
cessions towards the plebeians, advised the prompt 
exertion of force to suppress the rising insurrection ; 
but his colleague, Servilius, attempted to quell the 
storm by promises and harangues. To increase, as it 
were, the general confusion, intelligence was brought 
that the Volscians had assembled an army and were 
marching in the direction of Eome. The senate was 
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appear in its proper place, vas a plebeian, but he waa 
also a centurion, an officer in the Koman army, having 
the command of one hundred men ; third, the plebeians 
long contended for even the highest honours of the state, 
and the right of intermarriage into the patrician fami- 
lies. All these particulars show that the former must have 
been persons of property and well founded pretensions, 
although not favoured bj the law ; and such indeed 
they were, being the unfranchised gentry and land- 
holders of Elome, and were, for the most part, the 
descendants of those many foreign fftmiliee who had 
long settled in Rome, identified themselves with its 
£une and its power, and with a laudable ambition, 
desired to share in its honours. 

Abont the year, B.C., 496, arose that contest betwemi 
the patricians and plebeians which harassed the Bo- 
man state for many years, and ultimately proved the 
cause of its destruction. The latter had long been 
labouring under the oppressive burthens of war and tax- 
ation. While they were compelled to render military 
service to the state, their lands unavoidably remained 
nntilled. Thus circumstanced, they were obliged to 
anticipate their resources, and borrow money from 
usurious lenders, which led them into debt and its 
concurrent evils. 

LAWS 07 DEBTOR AND OBEDITOB. 

The early Roman laws of debtor and creditor were 
of that severe character which betokens a rude and 
simple people. Little versed in the technicalities and 
hazards of a commercial life ; therefore less willing to 
pardon those delays and excuses which the debtor 
often has only to offer to his impatient creditor. At this 
period the patricians were the sole possessors of wealth, 
which the plebeians were compelled to borrow at 
nsurious interest By the terms of the Roman law, 
if the debtor was not able to pay either the interest or 

Srincipal, if called upon, within the space of thirty 
ays, he could be arrested by his creditor and thrown 
into St dungeon, where he was doomed to hard labour 
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AppioB, still looked upon Servilius with supreme eon* 
tempt. Beeolying for the future to relj upon their own 
exertions, thej broke out into open insurrection at 
any attempt to arrest or detain a debtor. The news 
of an impending Sabine war did not in the least tend 
to suppress the discord ; the lictors of the magistrates 
were repulsed, and when the year had terminated, the 
consuls retired from office, to the general satis&ction 
of both the senate and the people. 

In the consulate of Yirginius and Yetnrins which 
succeeded, the senate became seriously alarmed by the 
intelligence, that the plebeians were beginning to hold 
secret meetings on the Esquiliue and Aventine hills. 
To suppress these seditious manifestations, it was re- 
solved to hold a levy ; but the names of the Roman 
citizens were called in vain ; some of those persons 
who were at the time actually standing in front of the 
tribunal were summoned, but they made no reply, and 
when the consul attempted to arrest them, his lictors 
were repulsed by the crowd. The senate now resolved 
to elect a dictator, and after some discussion, their 
choice fell upon Manins Valerius, a descendant of the 
celebrated Publicola ; the people, although terrified at 
the power of an irresponsible magistrate, were satisfied 
with their gratitude to his ancestors, and congratulated 
themselves that they had escaped from the cruel hands 
of Appius, on whom the choice of the senate was at 
one period likely to have fallen. 

THE VOI^OIAN AND SABINE WAR. 

The Volscian and Sabine war now completely occu- 
pied the attention of the Romans. The dictator, 
Valerius, was eminently successful against the enemy. 
The city of Yelitne was taken, and the ^qui were 
defeated by a sudden and unexpected movement of the 
Roman troops, and Yalerius returned home in triumph. 
A law which he proposed for the relief of the debtors 
was rejected by the senate ; and Valerius, indignant 
at this ill-timed obstinacy with regard to the popular 
daims, resigned his oi&ce, declaring that as an insurr 
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was also preserred at Rome, that Porsenna left his 
camp filled with provisions to be distribated amonsst 
the needy Romans, and that it was aocotdinglj sold by 
public auction. Livj has observed, that Uie old for- 
mula by which this was done seemed inconsistent 
with a peaceful departure of the £trttscan conqueror 
from the city. 

It is also a remarkable fact, that in the year, B.C., 
495, we find but twenty-one tribes out of the thirty 
instituted by Servius Tullius. The territories of these 
nine lost tribes would appear to have lain on the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber ; and it is by no means 
rash to conjecture that the cession of all those lands, 
was one of the conditions imposed by Porsenna, who 
probably occtfpied the Janiculum with his garrison for 
some years. It was the well-known custom of the 
Romans, both previously and subsequently to the war 
with Porsenna, to deprive a conouered city of at least 
one-third of its lands, while tne restoration of the 
Veientine territories, together with the presentation of 
an ivory chair to Porsenna, idl point to a decided 
submission on the part of the Romans, and a recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Etruscan monarch. 
Niebuhr has remarked, that even as late as the times 
of the Decemvirs, the Romans had not recovered their 
Etruscan territory. In the annals of Dionysius, relative 
to the period of the war with Porsenna, we find the 

Sopulation of the Roman territory reduced from one 
undred and fifty thousand to one hundred and ten 
thousand, within the space of fifteen years — a decrease 
which cannot be accounted for by any recorded plague or 
&mine, and must therefore be regarded as the cons^- 

auences of the conquest ; forty thousand being nearly the 
bird of the avera|;e population of the Roman territoiy. 
The story of Horatius Codes is also quite fanoifol ; 
it is worthy of remark, that the same name should 
have been chosen for the defender of the city, as that 
of its champion against the Albans, in the days of 
TuUus Hostilius. The bridge is also here defended by 
three valiant men, the representatives of the Ehamnes, 
ISlieneses, and Lueere$f while the Annalists, with poetic 
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licence, omit to inform us how it was that Porsenna 
could have reduced the city by famine with merely 
placing a garrison on the Janiculum. Nor have we 
anydistinctacoountof his having invested the city ; it was 
also utterly impossible for the Romans to have be- 
stowed upon Horatiusas much land as he coold plough 
round in a day. It could not have been upon the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber, which was, as we have seen, 
totally ceded by the conditions of the treaty ; nor yet 
on the side of the Anio, or Latium, where they did 
not possess that amount of land at the time. It would 
have been extremely strange if, with such a precedent^ 
they had only bestowed fifty acres upon Curius Dentatus, 
the conqueror of Pyrrhus, more than two centuries 
after. Besides, even much smaller donations have 
been made by the senate in reward for signal services 
rendered to the state. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Etruscans defeated — ^well received at Rome. — ^Porsenna 
discards the Tarquins.— First of the Claudian Family.^ 
A. Postumius, first Dictator — his duties and power. — 
The Master of Horse.— Battle at Lake BegiUus con- 
sidered. 

On withdiawinff from the Roman territory, then 
extremely small, rorseuna resolved that it should not 
appear he had marched so £Bur to no purpose, accordingly 
he despatched his son, Aruns, to besiege Aricia, but the 
inhabitants of that city, aided by the natives of 
Onmae, engaged the Etruscans so bravely that they 
obtained a signal victory. The routed army dispersed 
in all directions; a large number of whom fled to 
Borne, where they were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality by a city which they had so 
lately and so fiercely besieged. Affection and grati- 
tude induced many to remain, to whom a portion of 
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was also preserved at Rome, that Porsenna left Ub 
camp fillea with proyisions to be distribnted amonffst 
the needy Romans, and that it was accordingly sold by 
public auction. Livy has observed, that the old for- 
mula by which this was done seemed inconsistent 
with a peaceful departure of the £trnscan conqueror 
from the city. 

It is also a remarkable ftuct, that in the year, B.C.y 
495, we find but twenty-one tribes out of the thirty 
instituted by Servius Tullius. The territories of these 
nine lost tribes would appear to have lain on the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber ; and it is by no means 
rash to conjecture that the cession of all those lands, 
was one of the conditions imposed by Porsenna, who 
probably occiipied the Janiculum with his garrison for 
some years. It was the well-known custom of the 
Romans, both previously and subsequently to the war 
with Porsenna, to deprive a conouered city of at least 
one>third of its lands, while toe restoration of the 
Veientine territories, together with the presentation of 
an ivory chair to Porsenna^ all point to a decided 
submission on the part of the Romans, and a recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Etruscan monarch. 
Niebuhr has remarked, that even as late as the timee 
of the Decemvirs, the Romans had not recovered their 
Etruscan territory. In the annals of Dionysius, relative 
to the period of the war with Porsenna, we find the 
population of the Roman territory reduced from one 
nundred and fifty thousand to one hundred and ten 
thousand, within the space of fifteen years — a decrease 
which cannot be accounted for by any recorded plagne or 
&mine, and must therefore be regarded as the conse- 
quences of the conquest; forty thousand being nearly the 
third of the average population of the Roman territoiy. 

The story of Uoratius Codes is also quite £Euiciful ; 
it is worthy of remark, that the same name should 
have been chosen for the defender of the city, as that 
of its champion against the Albans, in the days of 
Tullus Hostilius. The bridge is also here defended by 
three valiant men, the representatives of the Ehamne$f 
2*itieneae$, and Ltteerei, while the Annalists, with poetic 
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licenoey omit to inform us how it was that Porsenna 
coald have reduced the city by limine with merely 
placing a garrison on the Janiculam. Nor have we 
anydistinetacooantofhis having invested the city; it was 
aleo utterly impossible for the Romans to have be- 
stowed upon Horatius as much land as he coold plough 
round in a day. It could not have been upon the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber, which was, as we have seen, 
totally ceded by the conditions of the treaty ; nor yet 
on the side of the Anio, or Latium, where they did 
not possess that amount of land at the time. It would 
have been extremely strange if, with such a precedent^ 
they had only bestowed fifty acres upon Curius Dentatus, 
the conqueror of Pyrrhus, more than two centuries 
after, loesides, even much smaller donations have 
been made by the senate in reward for signal services 
rendered to the state. 
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discards the Tarquins.— First of the Claudian Family 

A. Postumius, first DicCator— his duties and power, — 
The Master of Hone.— Battle at Lake BegiUus con- 
sidered. 

On withdrawing from the Roman territory, then 
extremely small, Porsenna resolved that it should not 
appear he had marched so fieir to no purpose, accordingly 
he despatched his son, Aruns, to besiege Ariciay but the 
inhabitants of that city, aided by the natives of 
Oumae, engaged the Etruscans so bravely that they 
obtained a signal victory. The routed army dispersed 
in all directions; a large number of whom fled to 
Rome, where they were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality by a city which they had so 
lately and so fiercely besieged. Affection and grati- 
tude induced many to remain, to whom a portion of 
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pacified at the thoughts of now having an opportunity 
to gratify their vengeance. Marcins at first showoa 
but little concern at his critical position ; but soon per- 
ceiving the &te which awaited him, at the hands of 
his enraged countrymen, retired into exile to the Vol- 
scian people, where he was received with kindness and 
hospitality ; nor were the latter sorry to perceive in 
the conversation of their guest, the symptoms of bitter 
hostility against his native country. A deliberate 
insult offered by the Romans to a large number of 
Volscian strangers, whom they commanded to quit the 
city, on the eve of a magnificent festival to J upiter, 
caused a renewal of the war ; and Attius Tullius, 
the host of C. Marcius, and head of the Volscian tribes, 
induced his guest to command the army against Rome. 
Marcius accepted the office ; his success was rapid and 
amazing. Ten important towns, amongst which were 
Lavinium, and Corioli, were taken immediately, and in 
a short time, the Volscian army was encamped at the 
Fossa Cluilia, about five miles distant from Rome. The 
senators in vain attempted to make head against the 
vindictive and enterprising Marcius. The plebeians 
were dispirited and averse to war, and the patricians 
were obliged to send messengers to the Volscian camp 
to sue for peace. The haughty Marcius hardly deigned 
them a refusal of their demand, and on their retnminff 
to his camp, to renew their entreaties, they were denied 
admittance. 

A solemn procession of the Roman matrons, including 
Volumnia and Veturia. the wife and mother of Marcius, 
proceeded to the Volscian camp; their tears and 
reproaches prevailed over his revenge; breaking np 
liis camp, he retired to the Volscian territory, where he 
died advanced in years. A poetical narrative relates 
that he fell a victim to the resentment of the Volsci. 
His name was long cherished by the Roman people 
who resisted the tyranny ; but extolled alike, the valoor 
and filial devotion of d. Marcius. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Agrarian Laws. — Spnriiu Casiiiii — his death.— The 
Pabii — On. Oenucins— his death. — The Pabliliui Law. _ 
The Romans beaten bj the Volsci. — Appios Clandios deci- 
mates his armj — is impeached— his death. 

Shortly after the siege of Borne by Coriolaniu and 
the Volsciy a law was proposed which for many ages 
embroiled the plebeians in endless feuds with die 
Datrician order. Spur ins Cassius, a consul who had 
Deen many times distinguished for his prudence and 
yalour, proposed that a large portion of the ager publi- 
cus, or land taken from the conquered states, should be 
Monestered from the patricians or populus, and dis- 
triouted amongst the plebeians, or pM)B* His col- 
league, Proculus Virginius, together with the senate, 
obstinately resisted this proposal, and so vehement 
was the indignation of the patricians, that Gassius, 
on the expiration of his year of office, was im- 
peached for high treason, and attempting to assume 
sovereign authority. He was tried by his peers and 
executed, B.C., 48d. A story is related that Cassiu.i 
was tried by his own father, through the privilege 
bestowed by the law of Bomulus, and that his property 
was confisokted to the state. This tale was probably 
an invention of the patricians, to throw a veil over 
this most tyrannical proceeding; posterity was more 
just to the memory of Gassius, and the charge of 'trea- 
son alleged aeainst him, must be ranked along with the 
persecution of the Gracchi, by the same patricians, for 
a similar vindication of popular rights. 

THS7ABIL 

The Bomans had for many years experienced the 
incessant assaults of their indefatigable enemies, the 
Volsci and iEqui. Many valiant soldiers had fitUen in 
these wars ; many large sums had been drawn from the 

• See p. 48. 
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public treasmy to resiet these aggressions ; the people 
were wearied and dispirited, and agriculture was ne- 
glected bj reason of perpetual alarms. At this dis- 
tressing period, one single family, the Fabii, with 
unriyalled patriotism, proposed to Uie senate, to take 
npon themselves the entire burthen of the war. The 
conscript fathers were delighted at the proposal, and 
three hundred and six patricians of the same house, 
attended bj four thousand clients and retainers, set forth 
upon their march, amid the blessings of their country- 
men. For a considerable period they gained many 
yictories over the Etruscans, while their turtified posi- 
tion on the river Cremera, served to keep the enemy 
at bay. An ambush at last proved fatal to the Fabii ; 
they were slain to a man, and this noble house would 
have expired, had not a youth of tender age been left 
at Rome, who afterwards became consul, B.C«, 465. 

In the year, B.C., 473, the tribune, Gn. Genucins 
commencea a prosecution against the consuls, Furius 
and Alanlius, for neglect of the cigrarian laws. The 
accused in vain endeavoured to make a &vourable 
impression on the multitude previous to their trial ; 
but when the day appointed was at hand, and Genu- 
cius still delayed to proceed to the forum, messengers 
were despatched to his house, who discovered that he 
had been murdered duriug the night Consternation 
now reigned amongst the plebeians. If the inviola- 
bility and sacred character of the tribunician office had 
not protected it from the daggers of the patricians, 
what were they to expect, who were so exposed to the 
assaults of open and deliberate injuries. The consuls pro- 
ceeded to the old experiment of holding a levy j but in 
this they were frustrated by the courage of a determined 
plebeian named Publilius Yolero, who had served as a 
non-commissioned officer in the late campaign. When 
summoned by the consul, Yolero refused to attend, and 
being arrested by the lictor, he appealed to the tribunea. 
The latter, terrified at the fate of Genuoios, hesitated 
to assist Inm ; but Yolero continued to appeal to the 
people, although the consuls were giving directions 
that he should be stripped and scourged. ~ 
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saddenly into the snnronnding throng, he waa stiU pnr- 
sned by the consular myrmidons who were beaten and 
repulsed by the populace. The consul^ feeling their 
weakness, discontinued their hopeless task of raising a 
levy ; and the plebeians, delighted with the indepen- 
dence of Volero, elected him tribune for the ensuing 
year. When Volero was installed as tribune, he dis- 
played great magnanimity with regard to the consuls, 
on whom he did not even pass a word of censure, but 
doTOted himself completely to the plebeian cause. He 
introduced a measure to the effect that the tribunes 
should be elected on all future occasions by the oomUia 
fri6ttto, or assembly of the tribes, rather than the 
comiiia ceniuriata, where they were more under the 
influence of patrician authority. 

THB P1TBLILIAN LAW. 

The senate, B.C., 471, fiercely resisted this proposaL 
The patricians hoped that when Volero's year of 
office would expire this measure would expire' with 
him ; but in this hope they were disappointed. Yolero 
was re-elected for the ensuing year, and in conjunction 
with his colleague, Cains Lntorius, brought on the act 
anew, with some important additions. The senators 
resolving to oppose force by force, elected Appius 
Claudius consul, the son of that Claudius whose name 
was detested by the plebeians for his uniform opposition 
to their claims. His son's disposition partook largely 
of the same ill-timed severity. Volero had on all 
occasions refrained from any personal invectives against 
the consuls or the senate : but the fiery Lcptorius could 
not be thus restrained. He assailed Appius with great 
Tehemence, and dechued to the people that he would 
pass the law on the ensuing day, or perish in the 
attempt. When the morning arrived, and the tribunes 
proceeded to the forum, they found it occupied by a 
band of patriciaa youtlM who refused to retire when 
the people were ordered to give their votes. Appius 
enraged at an attempt made by the officers of the 
tribunes to disperse the patricians^ sent his lictors to 
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arreet Ltetorius; a furioaa riot was the result, in wbich 
the patricians were driven back, and the capitol occa- 
pied by the armed populace. The consol, Quinotius, 
with great difficulty appeaaed the plebeians, by promis- 
ing that the arbitrary power of Appius should be re- 
strained, and that the senate would submit to the 
wishes of the commoners. The law, lex pnbliliay so 
called from Publilius Volero, was now passed without 
any further opposition, and proved of the highest bene- 
fit to the plebeian order, who were thus released from 
the fiictious interrention of their patrician superiors. 

Shortly after the passing of this law, a war broke 
out with the Volsci. The consul Appius, was deputed 
by the senate to command the Roman armies. His ple- 
beian soldiers detested their patrician general, who had 
displayed on so many occasions his bitter hostility to 
their claims. When drawn out in line of baUle, they 
fed to their camp in disgraceful confusion ; the consul 
was justly indignant at this shameful sacrifice of theii* 
country's honour to the prejudice of faction, but was 
compelled for the present to submit to the clamours of 
his soldiers who demanded to be withdrawn from the 
Volscian territory. On the ensuing morning, when the 
signal for departure was sounded, they had hardly 
commenced their line of march when they were as- 
sailed by the enemy, and driven with terrible carnage 
across the Volscian frontier. Appius now called the 
soldiers to an assembly, and having spoken with much 
acerbity of their disgraceful conduct, condemned the 
troops to decimation,* having first executed all the 
centurions and officers who had deserted their ranks ; 
the remainder returned, degraded and dispirited to 
Borne. 

When the consulate of Appius had eacpired, he 
was impeached fw high treason by the tribunes, Duil« 
lius and Sicinius. The haughty patrician scoffed 
at the preparation for his triiu, tad could not be in* 
duced to comply with the usual custom of canvassing 

* This punishment of erery tenth soldier wm inflicted by 
the Boman generals on large bodies of troops who had muti- 
nied or otherwise incurred their diipleaiure. 
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ihe Toies of his fellow-citizens. What might have 
been the issue of the trial is now impossihle to oonjeo- 
ture, for Appins expired before the appointed day 
arrived. His faolts were forgotten in the memory of 
his many brilliant military achierements, and the 
plebeians honoured with a public funeral the remains 
of this celebrated mau^ who had been three times 
consul. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

8p. Furins defeated bj the ^qui — ^relieTed by T. Qninctius. 

— The Terentillian law. — ^Riots in Home Koeso Fabius — 

goes into exile — Appius Herdonius seizes the capitol — is 
slain. — L. Minudus aefeated at Mount Algpdus. — Q. Gin- 
cinnatus made dictator — defeats the .^ui — degrades L. 
Minucius. — Cincinnatus decreed a g9lden crown. — The 
story of Cincinnatus considered. 

For some years alter, the history of Bome presents 
no more than a dull record of the agitation with re- 
gard to the agrarian laws, and the incessant forays of 
the Yolsci and iBqui upon the Roman frontier. In 
one of these wars the important city of Antium was 
taken, but was lost in some years after. In the year, 
B.C., 458, the consul, Sp. Furius, who had marched 
against the JEqui, not being aware of the numbers of the 
latter, rashly engaged them with an inferior force ; he 
was routed in tne first charge and obliged to retire to 
his camp, where the enemy m a short time completely 
surrounded him. Enraged at the position in which he 
was placed, he made a desperate sally upon the too 
confident ^qui ; but fearing to pursue them too fitr, 
lest his camp in the interim might be attacked, he pru- 
dently ceased the pursuit ; his brother Lucius, his 
lieutenant-general, Was not so cautious : pursuing the 
enemy too &r, his retreat was cut ofi; and, attempting 
to fight his way back to the camp, fell covered witn 
wounds. Furius, learning the hie of his brother. 
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raahed oot again from the oamp among the thickest of 
the enemy, where he was soon seriously wounded and 
earned off the field hj his faithful soldiers. This cir- 
eumstanee threw a damp upon the courage of the entire 
Bonain army, who gladly withdrew from the fight^ and 
again shut themselves up in their camp, which the 
enemy again surrounded, while with brutal jests they 
triumphantly exhibited the bleeding head of the uu- 
fortunate Lucius. In this state, the pro-consul, Titus 
Quinctius, was despatched to the relief of Furius. 
The iBqui were defeated, and Quinctius brought an 
immense quantity of booty to Rome. A plague broke 
out in the ensuing JOBr, of which the two consuls died, 
together with many other illustrious persons. 

In the year, B.U., 462, the tribune Caius Terentillus 
Arsa, proposed a law for the limitation of the consular 
power, and to equalize, as much as possible, the liber- 
ties of the Roman people without distinction. This 
proposition met with most violent resistance from the 
indignant patricians, more especially from the city 
pnefect, Qnintus Fabius, who prevailed upon the tri- 
Dunes to defer the prosecution of their demand, until the 
return of the consuls Lucretius and Veturius, then 
absent at the Yolscian and JEquian wars. On the 
arrival of the consuls the bill was proposed anew, and 
gave rise to terrible confusion. The forum was 
garrisoned by patrician youths, who obstructed the 
plebeians from giving their votes, and even hunted 
them from the forum. The principal leader of the 
patricians upon these occasions was Kgbso Fabius, the 
son of Titus Quinctius Cincinnatus, a youth of great 
strength and activity, who made himself particiuarly 
obnoxious to the tribunes and the plebs. A. Virginius, 
a plebeian tribune, wearied of passive resistancey 
accused him of high treason, and aobso, who at first 
treated the tribunes and their threats with contempt, 
was arrested on a hXae charge of homicide, and was 
with difficulty bailed by his fibther, on an exorbitant 
penalty ; perceiving but too clearly the destiny which 
awaited him, he departed into exile, and his &tber 
was obliged to sell all his property to dischai^ the 
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aanonnt of bail for which he had pledged himself. 
This limited his resources so much, that for some time 
he was necessitated to live in a miserable hut on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

Appms' HSBDoirnrB. 

The eity of Rome was thrown into a state of great 
confusion by an attempt of a band of 4,000 Sabine 
outlaws, headed by an s^venturer named Appius Her- 
donins, to surprise the city. Seizing on the capitol in 
the dead of night, they massacred the garrison, and 
compelled all ti^e slares whom they met to enlist in 
their ranks. Never before had such consternation 
prevailed in Rome. On all sides was heard the cry of 
" To arms — ^the foe is in the city !" The consuls and 
patricians were placed in a terrible dilemma ; they 
feared to distribute arms amongst the plebeians, lest 
they might be turned against themselves, and yet they 
were unwilling to refuse them, lest this want of con* 
fidence might engender a still more &tal disaffection. 
Assembling as many of the citizens as they could with 
safety trust, they placed them as sentinels upon the 
city walls, and spent the night in deep anxiety for the 
morrow. At day-break the insurgent leader, Her- 
donins, called the Roman slaves to liberty; and the 
terrors of Volsinii might have been anticipated but 
for the fidelity of the people and the exertions of the 
consuls. But although the Roman people resisted all 
efforts made to tamper with their allegiance to the 
state, they still displayed much apathy with regard to 
any effort to recover their citadel. The tribunes pro* 
tested that the seizure of the capitol was but a patrician 
stratagem to divert the attention of the people from 
the Terentillian law. ^ Oome," said they, *' let us 
proceed with this enactment, and we will soon find that 
this band of patricians, clients, and retainers will disi* 
perse as quietly as they came." The people, filled 
wiUi this in&tuation, abandoned their arms, and 
repaired to the assembly; where they were soon mter* 
mpted by the consul Valerius. ''What n^ean yon, 
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tribunes?*' he exclaimed; ''have the profeesiong of 
Appiua HerdonioB been more saocessful with you than 
with the meanest of jour slaves? Is this the time, 
when a band of outlaws have seized upon your citadel, 
and pollute the shrine of Jupiter, to repair to the 
assembly and vote as if in times of peace ? To arms, 
my countrymen ! Let us free the threshold of onr 
immortal temple from the footsteps of a foreign horde. 
Let no fiEkctions dare to oppose us. Our capitol must be 
recovered.** His remonstrances and exhortations were 
in vain ; the tribunes forbade the people to depart, and 
evening closed upon a hopeless scene of anarchy. 
The consuls, however, exerted themselves throughout 
the night in representing to the people the perils of 
their present situation. 

When intelligence reached Tuscnlum of the melan- 
choly aspect of Roman a&irs, the dictator, Mami- 
lius, assembled the senate, and aidvised the immediate 
levy of troops to be sent to the relief of Bome. Their 
appearance in sight of the city walls increased the 
general consternation, as they were supposed to be the 
army of the Volsci or .£qui. Bat soon perceiving their 
mistake, the Tusoulans were quickly admitted into the 
city, and the populace were filled with shame at having 
been anticipated by strangers in the recovery of their 
own citadel, and called loudly to be led to the attack. 
The tribunes in vain endeavoured to restrain them, and 
a generous rivalry of valour prevailed between the 
Romans and their allies. The invaders were routed 
in the first assault, but the gallant consul, Valerius, fell 
fighting bravely in the porch of the temple. The in- 
sargents, who had lost their leader, HercioniuB, in the 
assault, were put to the sword, and the temple wiw 
purified with great solemnity. The Tosculan troops 
received the public thanks oi the Roman senate, and 
the chivalrous Valerius was honoured with a magnifi- 
oent funeral In the year, B.C., 458, the consul, L. Mi- 
nucius, experienced a severe reverse from the armies of 
the JSqui in the defiles of Mount Algidns, about twelve 
miles from Rome. The consul, losing confidence in hie 
resources^ retired within his oamp, where he was closely 
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•besieged by the enemy. On intellieence of his disas- 
trous position being brought to Kome, the senate 
immediately appointed Quinctius Cincinnatus, then 
living in a species of volantaiy exile on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber, where the messengers of the senate 
found him engaged in some laborious agricultural 
occupation. At their request he assumed his gown in 
respect to a message from the senate, when they im- 
mediately hailed him dictator. Learning with surprise 
that he was now chief magistrate of Bome, and that 
to him did his natty e city look for counsel and pro- 
tection, he obeyed the caJl of his country. On his 
arrival in Bome, he was welcomed by a deputation 
from the senate, attended by an immense crowd of 
citizens to his own house. The plebeians, although 
they did not admire a dictator, and least of all Cin- 
cinnatuS) yet nobly gave up their dissensions and kept 
watch in the city all that night 

OINOINKATUS. 

On the ensuing morning Cincinnatus proclaimed a 
Justitium, or suspension of public business. Elaving 
appointed L. Tarqnitius his master of the horse, he 
issued an order that all of an age suitable for bearing 
aims should meet before sunset in the Campus Martins, 
bringing with them cooked provisions for five days, 
and twelve stakes to be carried by each soldier, in 
addition to his ordinary arms. This order, in all par- 
ticulars, was promptly obeyed, and the Roman army 
anin met their general at the appointed time and 
place, when he led his troops out in order of battle. 
Cincinnatus reached the neighbourhood of Algidus in 
the dead of night, and surrounded the enemy*s camp 
with a line of fortifications. The besieged Romans 
faavine learned by a signal of their friends* arrival, 
rushed out and assailed the iBqui with great valour 
.«ntil break of day, when the latter, perceiving their 
hopeless position, sued for peace, which the indignant 
Romans only allowed them on terms of passing under 
the yoke, to which degrading infliction the iBqui were 
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obliged to submit, and CinciDnatm rttonied in trinmfli 
to ^ome. Bnt before he did so, he woold not permit 
the soldiers of Minneins to any share in the nwils of 
the oamp of the JBqni ; while he ordered the latter to 
resign his consulate and serve in the more sobordinate 
rank of lieutenant-general. Bat it mast be acknow- 
ledged, that all the glory of this triamph was not solel j 
aohieyed by the dictator, he haying been considerably 
assisted by the soldiers of Minneins ; howeyer, by this 
act of submission to his soperior officer, and respect for 
discipline, Minneins deserved more glory than had he 
conquered an anny. The senate decreed a golden 
crown, of one pound weight, to the dictator, who re- 
signed his vast authority on the sixteenth day after he 
had been elected, and retired to his former obscurity. 

The story of Q. Cinoinnatus, if stripped of its poetical 
embellishment, would, perhaps, leave bat a very slender 
nucleus of historical £stct. In the original lay, Oracdius 
GIobHus, the general of the ^qui, is led in triumph to 
Bome ; a misfortune which had already happened him, 
nearly twenty years before. Besides, such was the 
ferocity of the times and this people, that illustrious 
captives** who once graced the triumphal procession of 
Eoman generals, but rarely escaped the hands of the 
public executioner. If such an exception was ever 
extended to Gracchus CIobUus, the Roman annalists would 
not have &iled to have mentioned it, being always 
anxious to extol the honour of their country. There 
is also some confusion between Quintns F^bius, the 
^Either of the exile, Ecbso, and Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
This story was a fitvourite theme of lay and song, and 
the lovers of the romantic, wiU doubtless regret that 
any attempt should be made to invalidate the time- 
honoured legend of Cincinnatus. Still, whether his 
story is purely historic, or adorned with the pregnant 
&ncy of antiquity, we cannot admire his harsh treat- 
ment of Lucius Minucius, while we must despise his fac- 
tious tyranny over the amiable and humane 8. Mcelius. 

* Such as Peneos, Jugurtha, and many others. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Decemvin appoiiited.~.The Twelve Tablet — ^I^nnaimj of the 
DeoemTirs. — yirginia--her fate. — Second Secession. — The 

Becemvirs abolished The JEqoi uid Sabines defeated. — 

The last contest of Borne with the 



In the year, B.C., 454, the Boman senate, wearied 
with the importunate complainta of the people agaimt 
the existing eonstitution, agreed to the aj^mtment of 
three ambassadors, who should proceed to Qreece aad 
examine into the laws of those federal republics, whioh 
bad already earned for themselyes an imperishable 
renown. Atbens was then at the senith, of her civil 
and military power. One generation had ahneady 
ehipsed from the defeat of the Pemiana at Salamis. 
The laws of Solon during the course of a century had 
been organized and improved ; while the taste aad 
eivilinrtion of the Athenians were cultivated by the 
dramas of .Slschylus and Oratinus.* This happy seat 
.of peace and learning may be readily supposed to have 
excited the envy and admiration of the Roman am- 
bassadors, who are said to have devoted much time to 
the study of the Athenian constitution. On their 
return from Qreece in the year, B.C., 451, it was agreed 
that decemvirs should be elected for the purpose of 
flaming a new code of laws. Those magistrates^ ten 
in number, as their name implies, were elected without 
appeal, or the power of having their judgment reversed 
by another tribunal. 

The decemvirs first elected were Appius Olandius, 
T. Genncius, Publius Sestius, L. Vetunus, 0. Julius, 
A. Ifanlius, Serv. Sulpicius, P. Ouriatius, Titus Bomi- 
lius, and Sp. Postumius. These magistrates entered 
upon their office in the year from the building of the 

* These two celebrated poets may be considered the found- 
ers of dramatic literature in Qreeoe. .Sschylus produced 
manj tragedies, of which but seven have reached us ; Cratinus 
composed many comedies, but all save a few fragments have 
perished. 
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city (A.TT.C.,) 302, which was 451 years before our 
Lord.* Their first care was directed to the reviaal and 
arrangement of the Roman laws, which had hitherto 
remained in a very uncertain state, more particularly 
that relatire to the rights of property. They were 
assisted in their labours by a learned Greek, Hermo- 
dorus of Ephesus, and a short time sufficed to produce 
a system of legislation, engraved upon ten tables of 
brus, and erected in the Roman comitium,to receiye the 
comments and emendations of the citizens. With these 
laws the Romans were satisfied, which were not, as has 
been erroneously supposed, a complete innoyation upon 
their old system of legislation, but rather an adapta- 
tion of the old Italian laws, to the increased ciyilization 
and number of the inhabitants of Rome. How ba 
these laws were mod\fied by the studies of the ambassa- 
dors at Athens and Sparta, it would be now impossible 
to determine, since many of these institutions which 
present an appearance of Qrecian influence, may haye 
been adopted at a much earlier period from the ancient 
eities of I)oric or Ionian origin in Italy. 

To the latest period of Roman greatness, these laws, 
which were afterwards called the twdve tables^ by the 
addition of two more, remained the source of ciyil 
and constitutional law, and upon these, as upon a sure 
foundation, were erected the yast £Bibrice of the Pftn- 
dects and NoyeUiB, in the days of the later Roman 
emperors. The decemyiral legislation was highly ap- 
proved of by the populace, whose rights were fully 
recognised by the decemyirs, and eyery possible oppor- 
tunity taken to conciliate their fJEbyour. It was resolyed 
unanimously that this form of goyemment should be 
renewed for the ensuing year, and that by the addition 
of two more tables, the Roman law might be completed 
and confirmed. 

When the time appointed for the election of new 
decemyirs had arriyed, Appius and his companions. 

• Ab the date of the foundation of Borne was, according to 
the best authorities, 753 years B.C., we can find the exact 
year before Christ of any eTent« by subtracting the year 
A.U.O., from 753, asaboye. 
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in an unblushing manner, commenced a canrass for their 
own re-appointment to the office. The older and wiser 
senators were startled at this dangerous proceeding ; 
but such was the popularity which the decemvirs had 
gained by their enactments of the past year, that even 
remonstrance became hazardous^ and Appius was re- 
elected, with nine colleagues who were afterwards well 
known opponents of civil liberty. 

On the Ides of May they entered upon their office ; 
instead of one single decemvir, with his attendants, one 
hundred and twenty lictors now filled the forum, carry- 
ing their axes bound to the rods, a sign of arbitrary 
authority, which the consul had never dared to assume 
within the walls of Bome. The Boman people soon 
found that the insignia of tyranny are seldom assumed 
in vain, and the decemvirs quickly realized the worst 
expectations which the terrified citizens began to form. 
Tribunes and consuls were no longer in existence ; the 
law of appeal to the people was abolished : if any 
unfortunate culprit applied to a second decemvir from 
the injustice of another, he got reason to regret not hav- 
ing abided by the former decision. The city was filled 
with proscriptions and confiscations, from which, how- 
ever, the patricians were exempted ; the latter, con- 
fident in their own security, felt but little concern for 
tlie miseries of the plebeians, whom they considered 
to have brought a just punishment upon themselves by 
their intemperate desire of liberty. Two tables were 
added to the previous ten, and when an entire year 
had passed away, it became manifest that the decemvirs 
were determined to render their ill-gotten authority 
perpetual 

The storm which had been long gathering in the 
breasts of the Boman people soon broke out with un- 
expected fury. The ^qui and Sabines renewed their 
hostile attacks upon the Boman territory. The decem- 
virs summoned the senate, and after a stormy debate, 
in which L. Valerius and M. Horatius openly accused 
the decemvirs of treason, a levy was decreed, and 
two armies were sent against the Sabines and ^qui. 
The tide of fortune began to turn against the decemvirs; 

»3 
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their forces were rooted in several pitolied bfttiles, aod 
their soldiers resolved thai no victory should be gained 
by them to aggrandize the anthority of their tyrants, 
l^e murder of a brave centurion named L. Sioeius, who 
had ventured to reflect upon the insolence of the decem- 
virs, raised the minds of the army to the highest indigna- 
tion which soon displayed itself in revolt on inteUigenoe 
of a circumstance that had jo«t occurred in BiMne. 

TntaiirTA. 

The beauty of a plebeian maiden, named Virginia, 
had struck the eye of Appins, who resolved to poesees 
her. Finding that her modesty was proof against all 
his dishonourable proposab, he gave directions to one 
of his minions named H. Claudius, to claim her as 
his slave; his orders were but too foithfully obeyed. 
While the poor girl was returning from school, under 
the care of her nurse, she was seised by the emissary of 
the tyrant, who asserted that she was the daughter of a 
female slave of his own. In rain the nurse repelled the 
charge, while Virginia stood trembling before her mde 
detractor. A crowd soon gathered round the dia- 
putants. Virginius, the father of the girl, was well 
Known, and was now absent on military duty. Virgi- 
nia herself had been betrothed to a young plebeian 
named Icilius. As the crowd resisted the attempt of 
Marcus Claudius, he proceeded to the tribunal of 
Appius, and repeated to him the fable which he bad 
been taught to act, asserting that the girl was not the 
daughter of Virginius, but merely adopted by him, and 
reared as his own child. The decemvir decreed that 
her father should be sent for, and that in the mean time 
the claimant should retain the girl in custody, engaging 
to produce her on the day of trial. So violent was the 
opposition of the multitude, and particularly Icilins, to 
this most unjust decree, that Appius was obliged to 
allow Virginia to be set at liberty until her &ther 
should return. On retiring from the forum, Appins 
wrote to his colleagues in the camp not to grant any 
leave of absence to V irginius ; but this message arrived 
too late ; Virginius was already on his way to Rome. 
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On the ensaing morning, the nnhappj &ih«r» dressed 
in deep moaminff^deflcended* to the foram and implored 
the protection of his countrymen for his heloved child. 
The decemy ir soon appeared, attended hy his lictors, and 
after some pretended investigation of the merits of the 
case, decreed in brour of the claimant^ Marcus Claudius. 

The indignant multitude in yain protested hj their 
shouts against the iniquity of this decision ; but the 
tyrant commanded his lictors to disperse the people 
and execute his orders. Yirginius finding himself thus 
deserted^ begged of Appius to grant him a few mo- 
ments' GonveFsation wiui Virginia and her nurse, so 
that if he should have been mistaken, and find that the 
maiden was really not his daughter, he might the more 
easily be reconciled to her loss. His request was 
granted, when Yirginius, suddenly snatching a knife 
from the butcher^s stall which was near where he 
was standing, plunged it into his daughter's breast 
^ By this alone," he cried, " my child, can I restore 
thee to liberty ;" then drawing forth the blood-stained 
weapon, he pointed it towards tne decemvir, exclaiming, 
"By this do 1 devote thee, Appius, to the infernal gods I* 
Appius in vain attempted to arrest him ; his lictors 
were repulsed by the multitude. When the body of 
Virginia was exposed to the universal gaze, the fury of 
the populace could no longer be restrained. The 
intrepid champions of liberty, Valerius and Horatius, 
now called on the people to expel the t^rrants and re- 
store their long lost freedom ; and Appius, perceiving 
that the reign of terror had expired, muffled himseu 
in his cloak to prevent his recognition, and retired 
home unobserved. 

BBOOMD BB0B8SION. 

Virginius in the mean time had returned to the camp 
on mount Algidus, and had already roused his fellow- 
soldiers to revolt. With one accord they seiced their 

* "Foro descendere," is a common phraseamong the Roman 

writers ^We say, snch a gentleman wtmi doum to the House of 

Commons. 
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arms and set out for Borne, wbere, being joined hj 
the other army and a large body of plebeians, thej 
declared that the goyemment of the deoemvin no 
longer existed, and retired to the Mens Saoer, B.O., 449» 
where they fortified their position, as their fathers had 
done forty-six years before. The senate, alarmed at 
this movement, sent ambassadors to treat with them as 
to their demands, to whom they replied, that they de- 
sired to see Valerias and Horatias, the only patricians 
whom they would trust. On the arrival of these 
leaders at the plebeian camp, they were receiyed with 
long and repeated shouts of acclamation ; and then 
the people declared that they required the restoration 
of the tribunician office and the law of appeal, such as 
had existed before the usurpation of the decemvirs; 
besides, a general amnesty to all those persons who 
were concerned in promoting the secession. As to the 
decemvirs, they demanded that they should be delivered 
up to their vengeance, and whom they threatened they 
would bum alive. Valerius andHoratiusresistedthe last 
of these demands. " Ton must learn to protect your 
own liberty," said they, ** before you think of inflicting 
punishment upon your adversaries. Tou need the 
shield rather than the sword ; the senate will take care 
that crime shall not go unpunished." The people 
yielded to their advice; and the senate, struck with the 
moderation of the popular demands, passed a decree 
that the decemvirs should immediately resign their 
authority, and that the plebeians should return to their 
native city. When the news of the &11 of the decem- 
virs arrived at the proletarian camp, the intelligence 
was received with the most tumultuous joy. They 
raised their standards instantly and set out for Rome ; 
on their arrival at the city walls, they marched in 
solemn silence to the Aventme hill, where they elected 
plebeian tribunes, amongst whom were Virginius, the 
father of the ill-fiited Virginia, and Icilius, her be- 
trothed husband. 

The power of the tribunes being thus established, 
the first care of Virginius was to commence a prosecu- 
tion against the ex-decemvir, Appius Claudius. From 
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tbe peculiar nature of the crime, it was decreed that 
the accused should be detained in prison until the day 
of trial. Appius, who in vain appealed to the protec- 
tion of the tribunes, was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he perished by his own hand. Thus died, miserably, 
an illustrious but unprincipled man, who was at once 
the founder and the riolator of the laws of Rome. 
Oppius, another of the guilty decemyirs, also died in 
prison, and H. Claudius, the corrupt minion of Appius, 
saved himself from capital punishment by yoluntary 
exile. Valerius and Horatius, who had been made 
consuls, principally through the interest of the plebeian 
order, received the command of the Boman armies 
against the iESqui and Sabines. After a severe cam- 
paign the enemy were completely routed, and the 
Sabines appear no more upon the huce of Roman his- 
tory for a period of one hundred and fifty years. 

The consuls demanded a triumph, but the senate, 
indignant at their attachment to pleberan interests, 
refused them this honour. Icilius laid the matter 
before an assembly of the people, who with one accord 
decreed a triumph to Horatius and Valerius, which was 
accordingly celebrated — for the first time in Boman his- 
tory, without permission of the senate. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Law of Canuleias.^-Censors first appointed — ^their duty and 
power. — S. Maelim — his fate.— The Second spoHa opima, — 
M. F. Camillas, dictator..^The Alban lake..->-Slege and 
fall of Veil — that transaction considered. — M. P. Camillus 
impeached and banished. 

In the year, B.C., 445, the tribune, C. Oanuleius, 
introduced a bill to legalize the intermarriage of ple- 
beians and patricians, which was at that time strictly 
forbidden by the provisions of the Boman law. 

This proposal roused the aristocratic prejudice of the 
patrician order, who loudly protested against this in- 
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fringement npoo their privilegee, and reguded die 
proposed law ae dishonourable to their rank. Canuleins 
baring in vain represented in glowing eloqnenoe, to 
the discontented nobles^ the justice of uie measure, at 
length resorted to the expedient of forbidding the 
levies for the public service ; — when the senate, thus 
driven to extremities, gave an unwilling consent to the 
bill. However, some of the supporters of Oanuleius, 
deeming that he had not gone sufficiently far on the 
question of reform, proposed, that in all future elections 
of consuls, one of them should be chosen from the 
plebeian order; but this amendment was withdrawn 
for the present, and the Ganuleian rogation (law) was 
carried in its original form : — One of those healing 
measures which tended to mitigate the asperities that 
had long existed between two separate communities of 
the same nation, and within the walls of Bome. 

It appears somewhat singular, at least it is not ex- 

Elained by the Roman annalists, that the peoj^e, 
aving achieved so large a portion of civil liberty as 
that just noticed, should in the ensuing year have pro- 
posed and carried a law superseding the office of 
consul, and vesting the supreme power for the future 
in military tribunes, with consular authority, and who 
were to be elected indiscriminately from either orders. 
This new enactment was the more renurkable, as it 
neither enlarged the claims of the commons, nor 
abridged the privileges of the patricians. When the 
election took phice, under this new arrangement, the 
plebeians finding that the patrician influence had pre- 
vailed, pleaded some informality in the proceedings, 
upon which the election was declared void and consuls 
were elected as before. 

THS CEN80B8RIP. 

The office of censor was this year established, or 
rather revived, having been first created by Servins 
Tullius, the fifth king of Rome. After the Tarqnin 
family were expelled from the throne, the duties of the 
censors devolved upon the consuls, and so continued 
until the preceding year, when the office of consul 
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enperaeded hy the late law, appointing military tri- 
bunes {irUmni militwm). But as theae tribunes might 
by law be plebeians, and rested with consular power, 
the patricians succeeded in carrying a law by which 
the census should be taken, neither by consuls nor 
tribunes, but by two new magistrates of the state 
called censors, to which office none but those of the 
patrician order were eligible. Howerer, afterwards, 
the plebeians were admitted to this high office. The 
censorship continued, with some few lapses of time, for 
the space of four hundred years. In the year, B.C., 
22, Augustus appointed L. Munatius Plancus, and 
Baulus ^milius Lepidus to this office: these were the 
last censors of Rome. After them, the emperors exe- 
cuted this office themselTes. 

The authority of the censors was only second to that 
of the dictator ; their duties, from the origin of the 
censorship to its final extinction were, with little altera- 
tion, the same. At first, they were to hold office for 
fire years, (a lustrum) ) but ten years after their 
establishment, their tenure was limited to one year and 
a^half. They had the power, at stated times, to sum- 
mon the people by tribes, centuries, and classes, to 
where they held their court, and there make a rigid 
inquiry of each citizen of his property, name, nature, 
number, and yalue. Each man was bound to giye on 
oath an account of himself and his family — ^whether he 
was married or single; the number and ages of his 
children ; if the property was land, he should state, 
specifically, its name, locality, whether arable, mea- 
dow, olive, or yineyard ; the number of his slaves, 
cattle, his clothing, carriages, jewels ; and upon the 
whole a certain property tax was fixed by the censors, 
and which the party so assessed should pay to the state. 

Another duty of the censor, and which was the most 
formidable, as it certainly must have been in many 
instances the most painful both to himself and the 
subject— that of the right of investigating into the 
state of private fiimilies, and watch over the public and 
private morals of each citizen — ^this was called the 
regimen tMrum, Under this head, he inquired into 
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the cause of tbe abandonment of a solemn promise of 
marriage, the dissolution of the connabial ties contrary 
to law ; neglect or orueltj to wife, children, slaves, or 
clients; the disobedience of children to parents; want 
of industry in not cultirating one*s land in a husband- 
like manner; living expensively beyond one's just 
resources. For the violation of any public duty, as 
bribery, or partiality in office, offending a magistrate 
in the due exercise of his office, the authority of the 
censor was also most extensive, — he having the power to 
expel a senator from the senate, and thus degrade 
him; take from the knight his horse-— a serious in- 
dignity; or expel a person from his tribe. However, 
it was some mitigation to this almost supreme power 
that the decision of the censors might be reversed by 
their successors, and the degraded party thereby re- 
stored to his original rank. Finally, to the censors 
were intrusted the auditing and investigation of the 
finances of the state, and the expenditure of the public 
money upon bridges, aqueducts, sewers, roads, and 
temples; upon which latter subjects they appear to 
have exercised a power above that of ^diles, who 
were specially appointed for the examination and 
superintendence of public buildings of the city. 

So large a portion of power, and that so various, 
placed in the hands of two individuals, without any 
fixed rule for their decisions, but ill accords with the 
loud-boasted liberty of Rome. We at least have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that our lot has been 
cast in happier times, and that we are alike free from 
the domiciliary visit of the censor and his capricious 
justice. 

A famine, which prevailed in the year, B.C., 440, 
proved a fertile source of civil discord. The govern- 
ment having appointed L. Minucius prefect of the com 
market, great exertions were made to procure pro- 
visions from the surrounding states. A wealthy and 
benevolent plebeian, named Spurius Moelius, purchased 
a large quantity of com at his own expense, which he 
distributed at a reduced price to the starving populace. 
The fiune of his generosity aroused the jealousy of the 
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Satricians. Titus Quinciina Oincinnatas was appointed 
ictator, and Senrilius Ahala, master of tbe horse. The 
Bofortunate MosliaSy whose orime was compassion for 
the miseries of his countrymen, soon perceived with 
what intentions a supreme magistrate had heen elected. 
He was accused, like Sp. Cassius, of an attempt to 
obtain sovereign power. The dictator having sum- 
moned the people to his tribunal in the forum, MgbUus, 
attended with the rest. The populace, scared by the 
presence of the stern Oincinnatus and his lictors, made 
no effort to preserve their benefiEM^r, and MgdUus, who 
attempted to defend himself with a butcher^s knife, was 
assassinated by Servilius Ahala. Cicero has described 
this murder as an act of exalted patriotism; others 
regard it as the brutal impulse of party animosity. 
For this outrage Servilius Ahala was condemned to 
banishment; but was in a few years afterwards recalled 
aad obtained his pardon. 

For nearly forty years after these transactions, the 
history of ftome contains little more than the annals 
of petty incursions against the .^ui and Yolsci. 

A victory of Mamius ^milius* over the Vejentes, 
in which he slew with his own hand, Lars Tolumnius, 
the general of the enemv, is remarkable as the second 
instance of the dedication of the spolia opima,^ to 
Feretrian Jupiter, and first instituted by Bomulus in 
the year, B.C., 405. 

* I have departed, on the authority of Perizoniui, from the 
ordinary narratlTe of this transaction, in which A. Cornelias 
Cossus is represented as having slain the Vejentine monarch 
and offered the spoils to Jupiter. The researches of Ferizo- 
sluB, although sometimes blamed for their refinement, are 
still deserving of the greatest confidence for their accuracy 
and erudition. 

t The spolia opima are said to have been gained on three 
occusions only: first, by Bomulus, having slain Acron; 
second, by A. Cornelius Cossus; third, by Marcellus, over 
Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, during the second Punic 
War. 
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SnEGB AKD FALL OF TEn. 

The Boman armies laid siege to the anoient and 
celebrated city of Veil. Like the siege of Troj, this 
war lasted without intermission for faUy nine jeavB, 
daring which time both Romans and Etruscans suffered 
in turn many severe defeats. The dictator, M. Furion 
Camillus, undertook the conduct of the war. In tho 
year, B.O., 391, Veii was taken by storm and pillaged, 
concerning which remarkable event, many Strang 
legends are related. When the Romans were encamped 
around the city walls, an old Etruscan soldier from 
the enemy's sentinels cried out, that Veii should never 
be taken while the Alban lake contained water. 

That lake had at this time risen to a remaricable 
height, which could not be accounted for by rain or any 
other natural cause. The Romans, struck by this re- 
mark coming from a nation fefmous for its skill in divi- 
nation, seized the Etruscan by stratagem, and conveyed 
him into the presence of the Roman general, where, 
on being interrogated, he unwillingly admitted that 
through some fatality he had given utterance to a pro- 
phetic secret on which depended the interests of hk 
country, and declared on the authority of the Vei^itine 
oracles, that Veii could never be taken until the Alban 
lake was drained by the hands of the Romans. Am- 
bassadors were despatched to Delphi to inquire as to the 
accuracy of this prediction, who liaving returned with 
an affirmative answer, the Roman army was imme- 
diately employed in opening the drains by which 
the water was to be removed. When these works 
were commenced, a deputation from the citisens of 
Yeii waited on the Roman senate, entreating of them 
to forbear. Finding their prayers of no avail with 
the conscript fathers, they observed, on retiring from 
the senate house, that the prophecy was indeed a tme 
one; but that the fate of Kome was also near at hand 
when the lake of Alba should be drained. In the mean 
time the siege was vigorously carried on. Night and 
day the Ronun legions toiled under the walls of the 
still impregnable Yeii ; but when at last the water had 
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been removed from lake Alba and dispersed throngb tbe 
surrounding fields, the besiegers, relying on the infieklli- 
bility of the Delphic god, already began to deliberate 
on the distribution of the spoils. A decree was issued 
by the senate that all persons wishing to obtain a share 
of tbe plunder of Veii should proceed forthwith to that 
devoted city; — and the neighbourhood was soon filled 
with crowds of young and old, all eager for the destruc- 
tion of the besieged. A temporary lull from the horrors 
of assault deceived the Veientines into tranquillity, as 
the Romans appeared to have relaxed in their energy^ 
as if tired of the labours of the siege; but who in reality 
bad been employed in excavating a mine which had 
already reached into the very centre of the city. While 
the king of Veii was offering sacrifice in the temple of 
Juno, an aged seer exclaimed that the victory should 
be his who would complete the sacred rites. A mur- 
mur as of an approaching earthquake was heard, and 
the Romans burst forth from under the very floor of the 
temple. All was now slaughter and confusion ; for one 
whole day the streets were deluged with Etruscan gore, 
and the spoils exceeded the most covetous anticipations 
of the conquerors. In their fabulous superstition, it was 
said that a statue of Juno, the tutelary deity of Veii, 
voluntarily declared her readiness to accompany the 
victors to Rome, and to dwell upon the Aventine among 
the descendants of her own Tyrrhenians. Camillus, 
amid this blaze of triumph, fearing that his present 
height of fortune might, perhaps, be the prelude to 
disaster, prayed that the gods, by inflicting on him some 
light mischance, would save him from a more terrible 
destiny. It was fiibled that his prayer was heard ; his 
foot stumbled and he fell. These pious fears were, 
however, soon forgotten, and Camillus provoked the 
hostility of the gods by a triumphal procession to the 
capitol, never surpassed for splendour in the annals of 
Roman history. A few short years saw the conqueror of 
Veii an exile, and victorious Rome a heap of smoking 
ruins. 

The poetical features of the war with Veii, forming 
as they do an oasis in a desert of uninteresting annals, 

♦f4 
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seem to hare belonged to an ancient epic poem, in which 
the prowess of the Roman dictator is exalted, and the 
city of Veil becomes a second lUion; — resisting a ten 
years' siege, and taken by stratagem in a moment of 
&ncicd security. To trace the real circumstances of 
this celebrated war would be now extremely difficulty 
although the principal occurrences in it must be re- 
garded as matter of historic certainty. The stories of 
the mine, the lake, and the bursting forth of the Ro- 
mans in the temple of Juno, are, of course, purely poetic. 
According to other accounts, the city was taken by a 
general assault upon its walls. 

Several of the ancient annalists state, that it was at 
this siege the Roman anny first received pay; — the 
accuracy of this assertion has been justly questioned by 
a distinguished scholar ; for we learn from Liry that 
the cavalry were supported, at a much earlier period, 
by a tax levied upon widows and orphans, to whom, it 
may bo supposed, large legacies had been bequeathed. 
Hence, instead of this being the first time the troops 
were paid by ilie state, it is more than probal^e that 
some such tax was now first levied upon the plebeians for 
the maintenance of each branch of the military service. 

After the £eiU of Veii an Etruscan tribe, named the 
Falisci, continued to resist the Roman arms. They were 
defeated by the indefatigable Camillus, and obliged to 
shelter themselves within the walls of their capital, 
where they were closely besieged. 

A signal act of treachery from within proved to the 
Faliscans that the Romans were a generous enemy. A 
schoolmaster of Falisci, under whose care were many 
children of the Etruscan nobles, took occasion one day 
to bring his pupils without the city walls, as it were for 
an excursion of pleasure. Suddenly directing his course 
to the Roman camp, he demanded an audience with 
Camillus, to whom he laid open a base project for de- 
taining the children in custocly until the distracted 
parents should consent to surrender the city. Tbe 
Roman general, confounded at a degree of treachery so 
foreign to his nature, spurned the miscreant with hornir 
and disgust. He then ordered the schoolmaster to be 
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stripped naked, with his hands tied behind his back, 
and in that condition to be flogged back to the city 
walls by his own pupils, whom the indignant Romans 
supplied with rods. The grateful Faliscans, struck by 
the magnanimity of the Roman general, almost imme- 
diately surrendered the city, and the protracted Etrus- 
can war was thus brought to a termination. 

When the alarms and excitement of war had sub- 
sided, Rome once more became a prey to intestine 
feuds. The territory of Veil was claimed by the ple- 
beians, and the tribunes demanded its immediate and 
indiscriminate distribution. This the senate strongly 
opposed, and Oamillus obliterated his achieyements 
from the memory of his countrymen by his obstinate 
resistance to their claims. The senate after much dis- 
cussion was obliged to agree that the Veientine territory 
should be divided in lots of seven acres amongst all the 
plebeians. Camillus was soon after accused by the 
tribune, L. Apuleius, of having secretly appropriated a 
portion of the spoils of Veii to his own use, a charge 
not without foundation. He was condemned to banish- 
ment and a fine of 15,000 asses of brass — (£48 6s. 9d.) 
Camillus having paid his fine, departed from Rome, 
and prayed that his countrymen might soon have reason 
to regret bins. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Gauls invade Italy — their Weapons and Dress. — Battle of 

Allia ^Massacre of the Senate Rome burnt Marcus 

Manlins ^Defeat of the Gauls — ^their Expulsion const Icred. 

— ^Bome, rebuUdiug of. — Tacitus and Kiebuhr, their opi- 
nions thereon. — M. Hanlius cast from the Tarpean rock.-^ 
Another version. 

The same year that witnessed the banishment of 
Camillus from Rome^ an event occurred which exerted 
an overwhelming influence upon the destinies of Italy. 

An immense horde of Celtic Gauls, driven from 
their native countiy by one of those famines so com- 
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mon to bftrbftrons tribes, croBsing the Apennines, invaded 
the fertile territory of Etroria, whicn they soon ren- 
dered as desolate as the track of a swarm of locusts. 

In their savage warfare nothing living was spared : 
trees and cattle alike perished by their steeL Desti- 
tute of a commissariat or mUitarT organization, they 
had no means of providing for their captives, and thoae 
who escaped the carnage of a battle were doomed to 
be massacred at its close. In these barbarous fon^B, 
their wives and families accompanied them. The 
wandering Oaul had no homestead, save what he pur- 
chased by his spear; nor did his ferocious and de- 
structive spirit suffer him to remain long in any one 
locality. Cavalry and rudely-constructed chariots 
formed the principal strength of their armies; their 
weapons were, a lance, a shield disproportionately large, 
with a venr long thin sword of indifferent temper; 
these were formidable alone to men whose bodies were 
not encased in iron mail. In stature they were tall« 
with yellow or light coloured hair, blue eyes, and 
r^ular features, to which however their Ions shaggy 
locks, and thick mustaches on the upper Tip, cave 
an appropriate expression of ferocity. Their curess 
was a tunic of some striped material, with trou- 
sers, a garb peculiar to the nations of the frosei^ 
north, but now extended by civilization to southern 
climes. The large gold collars which marked the dis- 
tinctive ornaments of their chiefe, excited the admira- 
tion of the frugal Italian hu8bandman,and still, in modem 
days, exercises the curiosity of the learned, when dis- 
interred by the spade or plough of some Celtic nation. 

The cause of their invasion of Etruria is said, in an 
ancient legend, to have arisen from an Etniscan noble 
named Ancus, who being grievously injured by another 
named Lucwno^* and, despairing of redress, is said to 
have sent a present of wine and figs to some Gaulish 
chiefs beyond the Alps, and invited them to take pos- 
session of a country which yielded such delicious pro» 
ducts* The Etniscan prototype of Narses of By Antiumi 
or Count Julian of Spain, was but too futhfnlty obeyed, 
* Seeante* liqgmadof Tarqumivi Fdscus. i 
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and a short period saw the fertile region, between the 
Apennines and the Tyrrhene sea^ in the hands of the 
barbarians. 

It was with no little oonstemation the Roman 
senate heard that a Gknlish army was in sight of the 
ancient city of Clusium, B.O., 391. Although its 
inhabitants anplied to Home for assistancey the mthers 
did not consider it prudent to supply them with troops^ 
and contented themselves with merely sending ambas- 
sadors to the Qaulish camp, requesting them to with- 
draw under peril of a war with Rome. The persons se- 
lected for this mission were the three sons of M. Fabius 
Ambnstus. The Qauls replied, that their own country 
was too small to support them ; but, that if the Clusians 
would share their territories, they would be willing to 
desist from further hostilities. The Fabii considered 
this reply as an insult to the majesty of Rome, and so 
&r forgot the neutral position of an ambassador, as to 
fight in the ranks of the besieged, where one of their 
number was recognised while in the act of stripping a 
Gaulish chief whom he had slain. 

Brennus, the king of the barbarians, immediately 
sent a message to the Roman senate, requesting them 
to deliyer up those persons, who had been guilty of so 
gross a violation of the universally recognised laws of 
war. The senate, though much concerned at the oc- 
currence, resolved not to surrender a member of such a 
noble family to the tortures of a barbarian enemy, and 
appointed the Fabii military tribunes; informing the 
Cfauls, that in this capaci^ they were not amenable to 
any tribunal; but that, if after a year, if they so de- 
weed, they might renew their complaiutw 

BBISVIRTS XAB0HB8 TO BOXB. 

The Qauls, on receiving this answer, immediately set 
oat for Rome. We are told by Plutarch, that in their 
maroh they refrained from committing anj^ injunr upon 
the property of the husbandman ; but this is har^y ere- 
dib^ The Tiber afforded the invaders an unerring 
ffoide fromOlusiom to the capital, which th^ would have 
fi>nnd completely unprepared, had not a Aoman named 
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H. Cedicios, heard a roice by night at the foot of the Pa- 
latine, which announced the approach of this fonnidable 
and rathlefl0 foe; dire was the consternation that now 
reigned throoghont the city. All capable of bearing 
arms were mnstered by the Fabii, ana met the enemy, 
B.C., 390, at the stream of Allia, near the Omstnmine 
hills, about eleren miles from Rome. The Ganls were 
seventy thoosand strong, and soon ont-flanked the 
Roman army, who, terrified at the stature and ferocity 
of the barbarians, made but a slight resistance; and 
casting away their arms, fled in the direction of Rome, 
but were orertaken by the enemy on the banks of the 
Tiber, in whose waters they perished by thousands, or 
else were orerwhelmedby the javelins of their triumph- 
ant foe. Few escaped to Rome or Veil to report the 
fatal field of Allia. The day of that disastrous conflict 
was erer after considered of ill omen in the Roman 
calendar, and the name of Allia surrived to testify 
a great defeat, when the national records of still 
greater yictories haye been obliterated by the hand 
of time. 

Immediately after this battle, all the fugitires from 
the Roman army hastened to the city, expecting the 
prompt pursuit of the Gauls, who were, however, en- 
gaged for some time in plundering the bodies of the 
slain. The respite was but short; ere nightfall, their 
cavalry was descried on the confines of the Ostmpns 
Hartius, opposite to the CoUine gate. That veiy 
night would Rome have been exposed to the horrors of 
universal pillage, had not the uauls scattered them- 
selves over the surrounding country, and celebrated 
their anticipated victory by brutal carousals and the 
plunder of the unhappy rustics. The attack was thus 
delayed for two entire days; the distracted inhabitants 
gladly embraced this opportunity of providing them- 
selves with some temporary shelter. It was deter- 
mined tbat the capitol should be fortified; that thither 
should be conveyed as much provisions as that memor- 
able fortress could contain. To this, their last remaining 
hope, large numbers of the citizens retired with their 
wives and families. 
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The intelligence of the carnage at AUia now gave 
place to the sense of a still greater public calamity. 
The eaored ststnes and utensils of the temples of the 
gods were removed to Ooere,* and the piety of L. 
Albinus is recorded upon that occasion, who, while 
conveying his &mily in a waggon from Bome, overtook 
the priests and vestal virgins, carrying on foot their 
sacred burthen. Instantly he caused his fetmily to 
alight, and loaded his waggon with a freight more 
precious in the estimation of the gods. When the bar- 
barians had withdrawn from before Bome, this sacred 
deposit was restored to that city by the inhabitants 
of CoBre, who had preserved it with the most profound 
veneration, and were rewarded for their fidelity with 
the privileges of B^man citizens. 

All had now taken refuge within the capitol, save 
those who were determined not to survive the de- 
struction of Bome. The Qaal8< entered the city through 
open and luiguarded gates, and marched in astonish-' 
ment through untenanted streets^ now as silent as the 
tomb; thus did they proceed until they had entered 
the forum where eighty Boman senators, scorning flighty 
dressed in full senatorial costume, calmly awaited their 
&te from the weapons of the enemy. 

The sight ef these venerable men, and the stem 
resolution which biooded on their countenances, re- 
pressed for a while the assault of the barbarians, who 
at first regarded them a» the tutelary gods of Bome. 
At last, a Gaul more daring than his iellows, advanced 
and ventured to stroke the long white beard of one of 
those conscript fJEithers, M. Papirius. The indignant 
Boman struck the intruder to the earth with his lonff 
ivory sceptre; the fall of their comrade was the signal 
for a general massacre by the exasperated Gauls. The 
senators met their doom with firmness and dignity, and 
their courshge redeemed the disgraceful panic at AUia. 
The city was set on fire in several places at once, and 

♦ The English word, ceremonif, is said" to be derived from 
Caere, whose inhabitants were remarkable for their punctilious 
observance of the forms of reUgioos rites. 

a 
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the plandered mansions were soon reduced to asihes, 
except a few hoases on the Palatine hill, which the 
Gallic chieftains reserved for their own habitations. 
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Horror and desolation now reigned at Rome. The 
garrison of the capitol looked down from the lofty 
ramparts upon their own blazing homesteads, and heard 
the crash of falling roofs mingled with the shouts of 
the victorious enemy. Their temples were reduced to 
piles of smoking rums, or else made the receptacles for 
the collected plunder of the city; the streets were 
strewn with many objects of value, neglected or not 
understood by the indiscriminating hand of barbarian 
avarice which sought to grasp some richer prey. The 
houses of the patrician or plebeian were not distinguish- 
able in this universal calamity. 

The capitol was garrisoned by one thousand brave 
youths, who resisted all the assaults of the enemy; the 
former had no retreat, and fought with that energy 
which despair alone affords. The Qauls, knowing, 
however, that the resources of the besieged could not 
now be large, converted the siege into a blockade, re- 
solving closely to invest the capitol until famine should 
compel their obstinate opponents to surrender. In this 
hope they were frustrated. The severe heat of the 
season, (July,) and the desolation which they had 
spread throughout the countnr, engendered a pestilence, 
by which large numbers of the foreigners perished, 
and the rest were too dispirited to renew hostilities 
with their indomitable foe. 

L. F. Camillus, now in exile in Ardea, receiving 
intelligence of the miseries of his country, regretted 
the fatal prophecy by which he had himself devoted 
it to punishment, for its ingratitude towards himself. 
Addressing the inhabitants of Ardea, he represented to 
them the advantages which they would gain from the pro- 
tection of Kome, and the eternal debt of gratitude under 
vhich they would place that city, if they would now 
%rch promptly to its rescue. The accounts that daily 
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arriTed of tbe debauchery in which the OwjUm were 
spending their time, induced his listeners to beliere 
that this bratal enemj conld not long withstand the 
onset of temperate and vigorous men. The Ardeans 
agreed to march first against the Etruscans, who had 
seized this opportunity of ravaging the frontier terri- 
tories of Rome, and from thence to Borne itself, to 
relieve it, if possible, from the barbarians. 

X. MANLIUS. 

In both undertakings they were successful; and 
intelligence of their approach was conveyed to the 
beleagnred Romans in tbe capitol by a brave youth, 
named Pontius Cominius, who swam the Tiber at the 
risk of his life, and climbed into the citadel. 

Before the arrival, however, of this succour, the 
capitol had nearly fieillen into the hands of the enemy. 
The latter discovered the track by which the dar- 
ing Cominius had ascended the fort In the dead of 
night, a party of the invaders cautiously ascended the 
rock at this very spot, and would haye surprised the 
fortress but for the screaming of some geese, sacred to 
Juno, which had been spared even in the midst of the 
&mine. M. Manlius, a noble of consular mnk, was 
awaked by the noise, and immediately rushed to the 
edge of the precipice, down which he hurled the first 
of the adventurous Gauls ; the rest of the Roman gar- 
rison hurried to his aid, and the barbarians, thrown 
headlong from the lofty height, met with the general 
reward of unsuccessful enterprise. The negligent senti- 
nels who had failed to observe the approach of the 
enemy, were punished in the same summary manner as 
the enemies themselves, while Manlius received the 
substantial acknowledgment of his countrymen, in the 
shape of half a pound of com and a quarter of wine 
from each citizen. 

The Gauls, still harassed by the ravages of famine and 
disease, began to think seriouslyof retiringfrom the city. 
Collecting the dead bodies of their companions, they 
oommitted them to the flames, at a place ever after* 

e 2 
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wards known as the Tombs of the Gauls, They next: 
prochkimed a suspension of arms; advised the Romans 
to surrender, constantly insisting on the extremities to 
which they must now he reduced by famine. The 
Romans were resolved by^ one bold stratagem to dis- 
appoint their adversaries, and induce them to believe 
that the capitol was well provisioned. Collecting all 
the flour of which they were possessed, they baked it 
into a number of loaves; these they rolled down among 
the astonished Grauls, who, probably, supposing the 
besieged to be supplied by supernatural means, re- 
solved to discontiniie such a hopeless war&re, and agreed 
to evacuate the city on payment of one thonsand 
pounds of gold. Disgraceful as was this condition, the 
Romans were dbliged to submit. While the money was 
being weighed, Brennus, in derision, cast his sword into 
the scale ; when the Romans ventured to remonstrate 
with him on such a violation of the treaty, — *^ Woe to 
the vanquished r was* the* sole reply of the haughty 
monarch. 

Before this humiliating compact was cimeluded, 
Gamillus, who had been recalled from banishment by a 
decree of the Roman senate, approached the city and 
drew up his- army in line of battle. The Gauls, who 
were totally unprepared for this, rushed to the conflict 
in a furious but disorderly manner,, and were rented at 
the first assault; a second engagement which took 
place at the Qabinian way, completed the ttttal dis- 
comfiture of those haughty invaders,, of whom but a very 
inconsiderable number escaped to their own country. 
Tradition states that Brennua himself Avas. taken pri- 
soner and put to death ; that while complaimng of this 
violation of the treaty, Gamillus retorted on him his 
own words — "Woe to the vanquidied." But in this, 
as in most other Roman traditions, the truthful has 
been sadly sacrificed to the poetical. 

BZPULSION OF THE GAULS G0K8IDBRED. 

• > 

The sack of Rome by the Gkkuls is an unquestionable 
historical fact. The southern march of this formidable' 
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foe occurred while the confederate powers of Lower 
Greece were contending with the republic of Athens iu 
the terrible Peloponnesian war. In the actual date of 
the taking of the city, there are some discrepancies be- 
tween Livy and Poljbius; the period commonly assigned 
for this memorable transaction is three hundred and 
sixty-five years from the foundation of Rome by Ro> 
mulus, or about B.C. 394. The variations range through 
a period of about ten years, which is, perhaps, neither 
important nor surprising, considering the remote anti- 
quity of those events, and the absence of accurate means 
of notation. 

In the remainder of the narrative, the discrepancies 
are still more obvious. The recall of Camillus, and his 
appointment as dictator, are not mentioned by that very 
accurate Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus ; besides, 
Polybius distinctly states that, so far from Rome being 
delivered by the coumge or patriotism of Camillus, it 
was abandoned as an act of grace by the Gauls, who 
returned in safety to their own country. Among a rude 
and unsophisticated people, as the Romans decidedly 
were at this period, it is easy to fialsify dates and con- 
found distinct and separate transactions. When Poly- 
bius and his followers devoted their study to the early 
annals of the conquerors of Greece, they must have 
rather guessed at the truth, than have given a faithful 
record of it. Those early lays which commemorated 
the achievement of the Man Hi and Oamilii, were thus 
allowed for centuries to supply the place of genuine 
history; and it is to the patriotism and learning of 
some descendants of the followers of Brennus we owe a 
clearer insight into the annals of those times.* 

itBBUILDniG OT THE OITT. 

When the Gkkuls had departed, and the long impri- 
soned defenders of the capitol ventured to descend into 
the city, they found it a dreary pile of ruins. Instead 
of those buildings hallowed by domestic and national 



* Beauibrt. Memoires Acad dei inscript. 
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recollections, — the worship of their gods and the se- 
pulchres of their fathers, — there remained to them 
nothing hat a wilderness of hlackened rains, in which 
no eye coald trace even the skeleton of Rome ; g^rief 
and depression pervaded every heart. The PomceriuTn 
of the city, that sacred boandary which the piety of 
Servias had consecrated by solemn religions rites, had 
been destroyed, and the dispirited Romans talked of 
retiring to Veii rather than commence the hopeless and 
dangerous task of rebuilding their native city: this 
question was even debated in the Roman senate; bat 
the cause of courage and patriotism prevailed, and the 
people undertook their arduous labour with spirit and 
alacrity. 

There is no reason to doubt that the new city was 
inferior in size and beauty to the old. The indigent 
citizens had now but little resourcesto expend upon the 
restoration of public edifices ; while they had sufficient 
experience of the horrors they incurred by the con- 
traction of debt, and the heartless exactions of their 
patrician creditors ; hence, the restored streets were for 
the most part narrow and irregular, while the city of 
the kings was broad, and well supplied with sewers and 
drains. Tacitus has remarked,^ contrary to the opinions 
of modern times, that the narrowness of the Roman 
streets conduced to the health of the inhabitants, — an 
assertion which the acute Niebuhr has sanctioned by 
actual observation of the moderti city, in which he 
remarks, that those quarters which, like roads, lying 
between the Tiber and Flaminian way, are open and 
exposed, are less healthy than more confined localities. 
The sudden change of temperature, from those scorching 
heats that in summer render the Roman Maremma so fatal 
to life ; while the biting cold of the north winds in win- 
ter were partially resisted or modified by this species of 
building; besides, the progress of the destructive blasts, 
the Vultumus and Atabulus (sirocco), so dangerous in 
the open country, were checked by these architectural 
peculiarities of Rome. Notwithstanding these high 
authorities, it is presumed they will be considered of 
small importance in the scale of modern science. Rome, 
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it must be retnembered, from its local peculiarity, seated 
in the marsh of the Campagua, never was and never 
can, perhaps, be a healthy city. Although the sirocco 
may sweep along the open plain with unrestricted vio^ 
lence, stil],as a general proposition, in cities, where multi* 
tudes of persons inhabit, cleanliness, and the free admis- 
sion of air, will always be found, if not actuallv to prevent 
disease, greatly to abridge its visits and its fatality: 
while narrow streets will of themselves engender disease; 
besides, the close proximity of the houses must have 
materially contributed to the propagation of fire, whe- 
ther accidental or designed; a circumstance of which 
the monster Nero availed himself in his atrocious at- 
tempt of burning the city. Indeed, our ideas of Ro- 
man magnificence must be somewhat abridged, when we 
consider that the construction of those houses must 
have been of a very indifferent order, as we find the 
poet Juvenal complaining of the constant falling of the 
Boman mansions, as one of the many discomforts of a 
city residence.* 

M. MANLIUSr 

For a period of about three years after the rebuild- 
ing of the city, the Romans were engaged in mere 
frontier wars with the Etruscan and Latin states, during 
the course of which the towns of Antium, Satricum, 
VelitrsG, and others of less importance, were alternately 
in the hands of the contending hosts. The severe 
taxation, one of the consequences of the Gallic war, 
excited general discontent, and the unhappy citizens of 
Rome once more became a prey to. the exactions of 
some of the patricians. M. Manlius, the preserver of 
the capitol, exerted himself to relieve the miseries of 
bis countrymen ; in so doing, he excited the animosity 
of that party which he opposed. His purse was open 
to the humble debtors, and more than four hundred 
plebeians were rescued by his bounty from a life of 
degradation in the dungeons of their creditors. 

The cruelty of the patricians was increased to ex- 

* Juv. iii, Sat. Ed. Buperti. 
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asperation at a ohai^ which Manilas had preferred 
against them, of having embezzled a portion of the 
ransom money of the city. The vigilance' of conscioas 
guilt is ever sleepless; Manlius was impeached by the 
consul A. Cornelius Cossus, for seditious slander of the 

Eatrician order, and was thrown into prison, from which, 
owcver, he was speedily released by the formidable 
popular demonstrations of the plebeians in his favour. 
Twice on this chaise was he brought to trial, and twice 
was he acquitted by the gratitude of his countrymen 
for his preservation of the capitol, to which he pointed 
reproacnfuUy, to chide his enemies for their forgetfiil- 
ness of his services. He was at last condemned to 
death by the patrician Curise, and cast from the Tar- 
peian rock, in the year before Christ, three hundred 
and eighty-four. 

A more probable version of this story may be 
gathered from Biodorus Siculus, Lib. xv, and a fragment 
of Dion* : — That Manlius assembled a band of armed 
men to defend his life against the machinations of his 
enemies; with these he seized upon the Capitoline 
fortress which he held for a considerable period, and 
was at last slain by the treachery of a soldier who 
pretended to have a secret of great importance to com- 
municate to him, and having artfully led Manlius to the 
edge of the Tarpeian rock, suddenly pushed him down 
the precipice. The vengeance of the patricians was 
active; — a decree was passed by the senate which di- 
rected the confiscation of all the property of Manlius, 
and the abolition for ever of the prsBnomen of Marcus 
from any of the family of the Manlii. The plebeians 
long mourned over the memory of their intrepid 
defender; they felt that the judicial proceedings which 
had been taken against him were no more than a 
mockery, in which his enemies were his judges; besides, 
there was little reason to doubt that the charges 
wbich he preferred against the patricians, especiidly 
those against the ex-dictator, Camillus, were substan- 
tially correct. 

* Zonaraa Annales, A.U.C, S31. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Licinian laws. — ^Licinius himself the first yiolater of 
them. — ^The first Plebeian consal.— Praetors appointed — 
their office and duty. — JEdiles, their number and power 

enlarged Interest on money — ^its true principle — The 

Gauls again in Italy. — Torquatus Manlius. — M. Valerius 
Conrus. — M. F. Camillus. 

On the death of Manlins, tbe plebeians again snnk 
into tbeir former state of distress and depression, from 
which they were rescued after a period of about eight 
years, by tbe intrepid energy of Oaius Licinius Stole 
and L. Sextius, both of whom haying been elected to 
the tribunitian office, in the year, before Christy 376. 

LICINIAN LAWS. 

These tribunes at once proceeded to constmct, or 
periiaps, restore the former constitution of Rome, and 
re-aasert the dormant pririleges of the people. For 
this purpose, they proposed three laws, which have ever 
since been designated the Licinian rogations. Firsts 
that all the amount of interest already paid upon loans 
should be deducted from tbe advanced or lent capital, 
and that the remainder should be paid off by three 
yearly instalments. Second, that no person should be 
allowed to possess more than five hundred acres of the 
public lands; that no person should keep more than one 
hundred head of large cattle, or five hundred of small. 
Third, that from henceforth, at least one of the consuls 
should be a plebeian. 

The proposal of these measures created much excite- 
ment and alarm among the senators. The great masses 
of the people were attached to the interests of Licinius 
and Sextius. These laws would have been almost 
immediately enacted, had not the patricians infiuenced 
the eight other tribunes to oppose.them. Licinius and 
his coUeagne, thouffh foiled, were not vanquished; they 
exercised their right of veto, or intercession, and for 
five years successively they interrupted the comitia for 

o3 
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the election of oonsalar tribanes, suffering no officer of 
the state to be appointed except plebeian tribunes and 
iEidiles of the city. Daring this period of anarchy the 
Romans remained fortunately nnmoleeted by any oi 
their fureign enemies ; and excepting a trifling war with 
the city of Yelitre, the state remained free from all 
except internal dissensions. 

A fourth law was now proposed by the intrepid 
Licinius; that, instead of two men, "Pnumviri^'* for- 
merly appointed for the keeping of tlie Sybiliine books, 
that tej should be elected to that office for the future, 
of whom one-half were to be plebeians. This law was 
principally intended to meet the frequent objections 
which the patricians were constantly urging to the 
election of plebeians, on the ground that the latter had 
no proper auguries of their own, therefore were not 
entitled to share in those offices which were gOTemed 
by the will of the gods. 

As only fire tribunes now continued to oppose the 
measures of Licinius, the patricians, to Keep him 
in check, appointed a dictator, the aged M. jPurius 
Oamillns, the conqueror of the Gauls, in the year, 
before Christ, three hundred and sixty-eight 

Gamillus attempted by riolence to suppress the 
claims of the plebeians, but being threatened by the 
tribunes* with a fine of five hundred thousand asaes if 
he continued to disturb their proceedlngSi he abdicated 
in favour of P. Manlius. The latter, on his assumption 
of this important office, the better to gain the affections 
of the populace, and to display his regard for their 
interests, appointed, as his master of horse, C. Licinius 
Calvus, a near relative of the tribune Licinius, a move* 
ment which had no influence whatever with the latter, 
and who would make no concession whatever;. — 
when about to be elected tribune for the tenth time, he 
refused that honour, unless the people bound themselvee 
by a solemn .promise that all his rogations should be 
passed into law. At length the patritians, seeing 

* The dictator was irresponsible for all his acts, even after 
he resigned office; but to this, the caae of Camillas was an 
-'^tion. 
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the inntility of their opposition to those popukir chumsi 
relaxed their hostility, and the fourth rogation was 
passed, B.C., 367, twelre months after its annonnoe- 
ment; and shortly afterwards, the entire of the Uci- 
nian measures became the law of Kome, and solemnly 
sworn to by both orders of the patrioian and plebeian 
estates. These laws, particularly the third and foarth, 
are considered to have had a most beneficial inffhence 
upon Roman greatness. It is a painful and memorable 
&ct, that Licinins himself, the propounder of these 
laws, was one of the very first persons who was prose- 
cuted and fined for the violation of the second enact- 
ment. He was found to possess, contrary to the recent 
statute, one thousand acres of the public land, five 
hundred of which he held in his own name, and having 
allocated five hundred more to the name of his son, he 
considered himself not within the compass of the law; 
but it having been proved that his son derived no emo- 
lument therefrom, even the popular Licinins was held 
amenable to the law, and with rigid justice was fined 
accordingly. 

In the year following, L. Sextius, BtC, 366, was ap- 
pointed the first plebeian consul; but the patricians 
continued their futile opposition, and the city was near 
beccHning once more a prey to civil dissensions. The 
exertions of the dictator suppressed the rising flames 
of insurrection; and an alteration was made in the 
form of the consular jurisdiction. 
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A considerable portion of the consular authority was 
now vested in an officer called the prsetor, and who was 
to be selected solely from among the patricians, that 
order having now lost the exclusive enjoyment of tiie 
consular office, by the inroads which the plebeians were 
daily making upon their privileges. It was deemed 
riffht to chose this new magistrate from among the 
aristocratic branch of the constitution ; but, in less than 
thirty years afterwards the plebeians aspired to, and 
exercised this office also. 
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The pnetor was an annual officer; originaUj only 
one was appointed, but after the lapse of more than 
one hundred and twenty 3rear8y a second was established. 
The duties of the first were exclusively confined to 
Rome, or the city; hence he was called pretor urbantu. 
The second was styled pnetor pereffrinus; the duty of 
the latter being to decide all matters in controversy 
between foreigners and Roman citizens. The praetor, 
in his official capacity, presided over the administration 
of public justice, the rights of widows and orphans, 
the arrangement and celebration of the Roman festi* 
vals. In the absence of the consul, to whom he was 
only second in authority, he could summon or prorogue 
the senate; with the consent of the latter and the 
people* he could make or repeal what laws he pleased. 
The praetor urbantu kept a register of the names and 
residence of all the freedmen, and the reasons for which 
they obtained their freedom. In the absence of the 
consul, the pnetors frequently headed the army; when 
their year of office expired, they were called propras* 
tars. As the empire became enlarged by foreign con«* 
quest, praetors were assigned to each new province, and 
where they appeared with great pompi In Rome they 
rode upon white horses, either as a mark of peculiar 
distinction, or, perhaps as a symbol of the purity with 
which they ought to exercise their high office; their 
tribunal was called the prmtorium,* During the 
troubled times of Sylla, the dictator, J. Caesar and the 
second triumvirate, the number of praetors was very 
much increased, but as the empire declined in power, 
the pnetorship declined in the same proportion, when 
the number was reduced to three. 

On the creation of the praetor, two Curule JBdiles 
were also appointed from the patrician ranks, who 
should in turn, with the plebeian ^diles, preside over 
the administration of justice in the criminal courts. 
To the iBdiles were intrusted the care and preservation 
of the temples, the regulation and celebration of the 

* The general's tent in the camp ; and the residence of the 
governor of a province, likewise were so called. 
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great religions festivals, together 'with the control of 
the city guards or police. To carry such important 
measures into operation, these officers were supplied 
with funds from the puhlic treasury — a custom thatsuh- 
sisted down to the first Punic war. Many efforts still 
eontinned to be made by the patricians to repeal the 
statute admitting the plebeians to a participation of the 
consular office ; and at their desire G. PnBtelius passed 
a law imposing severe penalties upon all those who 
were convicted of illegal practices to obtain the magis- 
tracy. From this time the social position of the ple- 
beians in the state continued steadily to improve, and 
in the year 300, B.C., the Ogulnian law admitted them 
to the offices of augur and pontiff; within the period of 
about fifty years before, they had successively attained 
the honourable rank of censor and pnctor. 

The laws of debtor and creditor caused much more 
serious difficulties. These principally arose from that 
portion of the law which enforced the payment of the 
three yearly instalments already mentioned, and which 
very many of the poor debtors, being unable to dis- 
charge, were obliged to incur new obligations that only 
tended to multiply their embarrassments and aggravate 
their distress; however, a few years afterwards an act 
of grace was passed, and commissioners appointed for 
the liquidation of those claims out of the public trea- 
sury — the debtors giving security to the state for the 
reimbursement of the money so advanced; but, whether 
from humanity or negligence, the money seems never to 
have been rigorously exacted. 

A law was passed in the year B.C. 356, by the tri- 
bunes M. Duillius and L. Motnius, fixing the highest 
rate of interest at ten per cent, for every twelve months; 
but, not long afterwards, that rate was still further re- 
duced to five per cent, per annum. These regulations 
would appear either to have been only temporary, or 
very grossly abused ; as, in the time of Augustus, ^ve 
per cent, monthly, or sixty per cent, in the entire year, 
was commonly demanded by the money-lenders of Rome. 

The people of Falerii, in Etruria, having assisted the 
Tarquinians in their late revolt, and also having refused 
to restore to liberty such of the Boman soldiers as had 
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fled for shelter to their city during that rerolt» Rome 
reeolred to chastise these provincials: — the coodact 
of the war was assigned to the consul, C. Maalius ; but 
who performed nothing worthy of record, save that 
having called an assembly of the tribes in his camp at 
Sntriam, where he caused a law to be passed, bj which 
the state was to receive the twentieth part of the value 
of all persons who obtained their freedom by manu- 
mission. But the tribunes of the people, while they 
approved of the object of this measure, considered it a 
dangerous precedent that a general in his camp, sur- 
rounded by an armed soldiery, should pass a law 
affecting the civil rights of the citizens. The tribunes, 
therefore, had it formally declared to be a capital offence 
for any person hereafter to hold an assembly of the 
people elsewhere than in Rome. 

The other consul, C. Marcius, was more successful than 
his colleague Manlius. The Pnvemians, another pro- 
vincial tribe, had lately committed several depredations 
upon the Roman territory, and G. Marcius took the field 
against them. On approaching the city of Privemium 
he found it well fortified, and a camp outside its walls, 
where the Privemians awaite<l the assault of the Romans. 
The consul, on beholding the strong position of the ad- 
versary, exclaimed : — " Soldiers, — Yonder camp and city 
I give this day to your valour — they are yours provided 
that you show you are as willing to meet the enemy as 
to plunder their country." The liberality of the gene- 
ral was on a level with the disinterestedness of his sol- 
diers, who, with a shout of applause, accepted the bar- 
gain, rushed to the conflict, and the Privemians were 
for the present subdued. 

A plague of a most malignant character now (B.C. 
356), broke out in Rome, which devastated the city in 
every direction. Camillus, the ex-dictator, fell a victim 
to it in his eightieth year. All ranks became alarmed 
at this dire visitation ; to arrest the progress of which, 
the senate, in their ignorance and superstition, decreed 
the celebration of Lectistafiium — a ceremony never 
adopted but on occasions of great public calami :y; 
when couches were spread, with the images of the go<l8 
reclining on them, and tables with provisions, of the 
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most costly aod Inxarioua nature, were placed before 
those deities, at once to appease their hunger and their 
wrath; but, notwithstanoing the number and riches of 
those votive sacrifices, the plague still continued for a 
considerable period with unabated fury. What added 
to this calamity, the Tiber had now overflown its con- 
fines, and laid all the lower portions of the city under 
water. To mitigate this fresh misfortune, a singular 
Etruscan ceremony of driving a nail into the wall of 
the Gapitoline temple, was resorted to by Lucius Man- 
lius, now dictator.. 

An incident in the life of the latter, among the many 
memorable episodes of Roman history is interesting. 
The arbitrary conduct of L. Manlius had long rendered 
him unpopular. After the conclusion of the above 
ceremony, he in a violent manner attempted to raise a 
levy against the Hemiei, but receiving such deter- 
mined opposition from the tribunes,, was compelled to 
desist, and ultimately to resign his office. In the year 
following, Manlius was impeached before the people 
for malversation in his late office of dictator, by M. 
Pomponius, the tribune, and assigned a day to pre- 
pare for his defence. A rumour of these proceedings 
reached the country house of Manlius, where his son, 
Titus, against whom he had taken an unjustifiable 
prejudice, (on account of some defect in his speech,) 
was confined by the cruelty of his- father, and com- 
pelled to herd and work among the slaves on the 
mrm, without enjoying any of the natural rights and 
pleasures of a child. The youth, having heard of the 
approaching trial, secreted a poi<ruard beneath his robe, 
and unobserved by any oi his father's household, 
set out for the city. On arriving thither, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of M. Pomponius; having informed 
the 'servants that he was anxious to communicate to 
their master some very important information concern- 
ing the forthcoming trial of Manlius, he was immedi- 
ately admitted to the presence of the tribune. The 
latter, learning the object of the interview, received his 
visitor with grateful acknowledgments, for thus aiding 
him in crushing an enemy. They were now perfectly 
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alone, when yonng Manlins, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly drew forth hia poignard, and holding it to the 
throat of Pomponius, declared who he was, and threat- 
ened him with instant destruction unless he would 
swear to abandon the prosecution against his fiather. 
The affrighted tribune, astounded at a result so un- 
expected, yielded to the proposed conditions, and swore 
to relinquish all further proceedings. Toung Manlius 
having achieved all his fervently anticipated wishes, 
returned to his Other's hrm as unnoticed as he had left 
it, and there resumed his ungenial toil. As the day of 
trial approached, the people were impatient for the 
punishment of the elder Manlius ; but Pomponius ex- 
plained to them the conditions which had been extorted 
from him, and his inability therefore to proceed any fur- 
ther in this cause ; when those unsophisticated Romans 
at once forgot the errors of the &ther in the virtues of 
the son ; and, the better to mark the valour of Titus 
Manlius, elected him as one of the military tribunes. 

LEOKND OF MARCUS OUBTIITS. 

In the same year the Roman annals commemorate a 
much more extraordinary, but much less credible occur- 
rence. A chasm had suddenly opened in the forum; 
this caused much surprise and even fear to the citizens, 
who regarded it as a fatal omen to the state. The 
soothsayers at length having been consulted upon this 
unaccountable chasm, declared that it could not be 
filled up, unless the most precious thing that the city 
contained was cast into the gulf. A noble youth named 
Marcus Ourtius, deeming the valour of her sons the 
most precious ornament of Rome, dressed himself in 
full armour, mounted his horse, and rode courageously 
into the gulf, which immediately closed upon him and 
fulfilled me prophecy. The greedy jaws of the in- 
fernal deities were appeased with the bravest of the 
Roman citizens, and a lake, which appeared immedia- 
tely upon the spot, received the name of Lacna 
Curtius, in memory of the event. 

We have met with no writer, ancient or modem, 
who has. thought it worth the trouble of either denying 
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f)r explaining this siUj atoiy, and must^ therefore, only 
eonsider it one of those myths which the nobility of 
all countries are fond of fabricating, merely to encircle 
themselTee or their posterity with the halo of antiquity 
for imaginary virtues, or chiyalrons daring. An unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the Hernici, by the plebeian 
consul, Lucius Gbnucius, who was now drawn into an 
ambuscade by the enemy, afforded much satisficu^ion to 
the aristocratic party, who believed, or affected to 
regard this disaster as a sure evidence of the incapacity 
of the plebeians, and a manifestation of the anger of the 
gods at the presumption of the commons, for aspiring to 
such rank and distinction as the consulate of Rome. 

They clamoured loudly at any attempt to renew 
the election of a plebeian consul ; and by their in- 
trigues, Appius Claudius was appointed dictator for the 
three following years. A successful war against the 
Hemibi was the principal achievement of Claudius; — 
the camp of the enemy was taken, together with the 
town of Ferentinum. An inroad of the Gauls, who 
advanced as far as the Anio, summoned forth all 
the military resources of Rome to meet this formidable 
enemy. Titus Quinctius Pennus commanded this expe- 
dition, which was rendered memorable by the single 
combat of Titus Manlius, who had obtained so much 
glory for his filial piety. A gigantic Gaulish chief 
challenged the bravest of the Roman troops to a single 
contest) which was however declined, until youn? 
Titus Manlius accepted the challenge, — vindicated 
the honour of Rome, and slew the Wbarian. The 
victorious Manlius removed the large gold collar (tor- 
quUj) from the neck of the corpse, and, having placed 
it upon his own, received from that circumstance ever 
after the name of Torquatiis. The Gauls were so terri- 
fied at this triumph of Roman valour, that they fled to 
the citj of Tibur. 

The expenses of these frequent campaigns, which 
lasted for nearly ten years, so exhausted the finances of 
the republic, that the consul, Cn. Manlius, passed a law 
in hi9 camp, that any master manumitting a slave, should 
ipay one-sixth of his value to the state; — a measure 
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which, in a fiscal point, was most prospeions, while it 
shows that human ity was making some progress among 
the Romans. However, the trihnnes considering this 
as an unconstitutional enactment, passed a law thiat all 
transactions with the people should in future be held 
solely in an assembly of the people. 

In the year, B.O., 350, again the Gauls appeared 
near Kome, but were driven from their position by the 
Komans. In the year folio uring, those formidable foes 
showed themselves in Latium, where their predatory 
incursions were severely felt by the inhabitants. To 
Lucius Furius Camillus, the consul, the conduct of this 
war was assigned; he came up with the invaders in 
the Pontine district, where the latter were totally de- 
feated. The poetical version of this occurrence is, 
that when the two armies approached each other, the 
Gauls proposed to decide the controversy by single 
combat. Immediately one of the military tribunes, a 
young Roman named M. Valerius, jealous of his 
country's honour, stepped forward and accepted the 
challenge. The usuid preliminaries being arrangedi 
the combatants rush upon each other — each animated 
for the fame of hift nation; but a crow instantly de« 
scended from the skies and perched itself upon the 
helmet of Valerius; so that when the parties would 
come close to each other, the crow fiew at the face 
of the Gaul, pecked at and flapped him with its 
wings, — the invader,, unable to see his adversary, 
was soon overpowered and sladn by Valerius; from 
which circumstance the latter ever after was known by 
the name of M. Valerius Gorvus. Whatever credence 
may be given to this story, it is certain that to Lucius 
Furius Camillus is due the honour of having expelled 
the Gianls from Latium, and for many a year to come 
relieved his country from the inroads of these dangerous 
visitors. At the very name of Gaul the Romans long 
had trembled ; a feeling finely expressed by their own 
historian, — ''With every other nation they fought for 
glory, but with the Gauls, for mere existence."* 

* Cum GalliB pro salute, non pro gloria, certare. Sallust 
Jugur. 114. 
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CHAPTEIi XVIII. 

The first Samnite War ^Bevolt of Capua — ^this Story con- 
sidered.— War with Latium. — Self-devotion of P. Dedus. — 
Death of young Manlius Subjugation of Latium. 

B.C. 343. — Now commenced the great Samnite war, 
whichgrievoasly tore and distracted Italy, and for a time 
threatened thecompleteannihilation of the Roman power. 
The territory occupied by the Samnites was very con- 
siderable, extending from the lower sea and the coasts 
of Campania to where the Liris empties itself into the 
Tyrrhene gulf. The Samnites consisted of four princi- 

fU septs, — the Caudines, Hirpinians, Pcntrians, and 
rentanians ; these elected a supreme magistrate or 
dictator, who received the title of imperator, and was 
Tested with sovereign authority in peace and war. The 
Samnites spoke the Oscan language, and had been ever 
distinguished for their military valour. 

For a considerable time previous to the capture of 
Home by the Gauls, the Samnites, then the most power- 
ful people in Italy, had been extending their conquests 
over many important Italian states. A treaty, which 
had lasted for ten years, had been formed with them by 
Home, for mutual defence against the inroads of the 
barbarians. The continual spread of the Samnite 
dominions alarmed the Sidicinians, who applied to 
Campania and received therefrom a large reinforcement 
Belying on this increase to their forces, the Sidicinians 
ventured to attack the Samnites, but received a decisive 
defeat ; and the war was transferred by the conquerors 
to the territory of Capua. The inhabitants of the 
latter city applied to Rome, and concluded a treaty, of 
which the heartless Romans quickly availed tnem-« 
selves. Affecting a neutrality, they informed the Sam- 
nites of this treaty, and requested them to withdraw 
from the Campanian territory of their allies. The 
Samnites, indignant at this breach of the prior treaty 
with themselves, declared war, which they immediately 
commenced by Invading Campania. 

♦ o 5 
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B.C. 343, two Boman armies were ordered to ex- 
tinguish this war ; one, cominanded by A. C. Cossus, 
marched upon Samninm ; the other, under the com- 
mand of M. Valerius Corv^us, advanced to meet the 
enemy, and encamped on mount Gaurus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of CumsD. The position of the latter was 
promptly attacked by the Samnites, and a furious 
battle ensued with no apparent advantage to either side, 
until, at the close of the day, when the Samnites were 
broken by a decisive charge of the Boman troops, and 
driven in disorder to their camp, which they abandoned 
in the course of the night, falling back upon Suessula, 
in the direction of Nola, whither they were eagerly 
pursued by Valerius. 

In the mean time, the army of his colleague, A. 
Cornelius Cossus, had been exposed to great danger on 
the frontier of the Samnite territory. Passing through 
the neighbourhood of Beneventum, the road ran 
through a deep deserted ravine, into which the un- 
suspecting Cossus led his troops without anv of the 
usual precautions. When they had entered tte defile, 
and were now too far advanced to retreat, the Samnites 
made their appearance upon both their flanks and pro- 
ceeded to cut oflT their rere. A gallant tribune named 
P. Decius Mus, ofiered to lead a forlorn hope of sixteen 
hundred men, and seize upon one of the heights which 
commanded the army of the Samnites. This offer was 
accepted, and the movement having been successfully 
made, the Boman army passed this dangerous defile, 
and reached the rising ground, while the enemy were 
in vain endeavouring to dislodge the intrepid Decius 
and his followers. Night closed upon the conflict, and 
the Samnites, disappointed of the greater prey, were 
resolved that the lesser should not escape from their 
hands. They placed a guard round the hill, but while 
they were overcome with sleep, the Bomans cautiously 
descended, and after a brief struggle, succeeded in 
forcing a passage to their companions. Having united 
their forces, they advanced with haste towards the 
mountains, and obtained a complete victory over the 
enemy. Decius was rewarded with a golden crown, 
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a hundred oxen, and a white bull with gilt horns, 
probably for the purpose of sacrifice, at which it was 
the custom of the Bomans to ornament the Tictim. 
Another signal victory, obtained by M. Valerius over 
the Samnites, in which U u said, forty thousand shields, 
and one hundred and seventy standards, taken from 
the enemy, and piled up before the general, completed 
a long list of Roman triumphs. Amid this blaze of 
conquest, the citizens could never have dreamed that 
within the short period of twenCy years, they themselves 
would be reduced to the lowest degradation by those 
very Samnites whom pride and success had taughtthem 
to aespise. The Samnites, exhausted by this succes- 
sion of defeats, retired to their own territories, to which 
however the Eomans do not seem to have ventured to 
pursue them. 

BBVOLT OF OAPUA. 

Shortly after the first Samnite war, Rome was thrown 
into the greatest consternation by news that the army 
at Capua was in a state of mutiny. The cause of this 
myisterious and perplexing insurrection has never been 
satisfactorily explained, although we have much rea- 
son for supposing that the oppressive exactions of the 
money-lenders had oontribated to it in no slight degree. 
The annals relate that the* indigent Roman soldiers 
were excited by the wealth and luxury of Capua to 
seize upon that opulent city, and erect it into a new 
state. The consul, C. liafcrus Rutilns^ then in command 
in Campania, having become aware of this seditious 
confederacy,, exerted himself strongly to prevent any 
outbreak amongst the troops; but the latter, on an 
appointed day, set out fer Rome, and encamped within 
eight miles of the city. An army, headed by M. 
Valerius Corvus, now dictator, advanced to meet them; 
and the rebels, either affected by the sight of the arms 
of their countrymen, or alarmed at their own critical 
position, began to repent of their intemperate under- 
taking. Valerius prudently proposed terms of peace, 
and the senate having agreed to a general amnesty, the 
afihir was quietly suppressed. 
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BEYOLT OF OAPUA GOVSIBEBBD. 

The ordinary accounts of this insurrection are in 
many places manifest forgeries. The insurgents are 
first descrihed as haying conspired to seize on the city 
of Capua, and then suddenly, without any assigned 
reason, they ahandon this project and set out for Rome, 
where they content themselves with an amnesty and 
some trifling concessions. The historian Appian relates 
that the people were suffering severely from their 
incnmhrances, and that the measure hy which Valerius 
appeased the general discontent was an act of grace, 
or cancelling of debts ; from these circumstances, Nie- 
buhr and some modem scholars have conjectured, that 
the insurrection actually began in Rome, from whence 
the poor emigrated in an armed body to Campania^ 
and excited the troops there to revolt: — the design upon 
Capua was probably a fiction of the annalists. 

WAE WITH LATIUM. 

The Latin states had long been watching the pnK 
ceedings of Rome with jealous eyes. An abovtive 
attempt at a treaty ended in a furious war. The Latins 
sent ambassadors to Rome and proposed a treaty, on 
condition that the Roman senate should for the future 
consist of one half members of the Latin tribes. This 
proposal roused the indignation of the Roman senators: 
— the ambassadors with difiiculty escaped with their 
lives. Those Roman senators forgot that the Latins 
were entitled to be represented in a body which 
was henceforth to be invested with the government 
of their country. The people of Capua joined the 
Latin league. 

War was immediately dedared, the conduct of which 
was given to the consuls, P. Decius and T. Manliu& 
A few inconsiderable engagements took place; at length 
the hostile armies met each other at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius. Here the Roman generals gave strict orders 
that no person whatever should ensage any of the 
enemy in single combat. The son of the consul Man-* 
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lius had the command of a troop of horse, with which 
he was sent to observe the motions of the enemy ; in 
this dnty he was insulted and provoked to quarrel with 
a Tuscnlan officer^ when joung Manlius killed him on 
the spot The jouth, rejoiced at his achieyement, bore 
the arms of the slain to his father, but Manlius im- 
mediately reproved his son for his violation of orders, 
and consigned him to immediate execution. The 
companions of the youth applauded his courage, and 
honoured his renuins with mournful affection, while 
the society of the unnatural father was ever afterwards 
shunned, and his name justly branded with execration 
and shame. 

We are told that, previous to the impending battle, 
a vision of the night informed the consuls that one of 
the armies, and the general of the other^ were claimed 
by the infernal gods. Decius and Manlius, in meditat- 
ing on this vision, consulted on the course they should 
best pursue, and agreed that the first who perceived 
his army giving way, should devote himself and his 
adversaries to the infernal gods. In the battle which 
ensued, Decius perceiving his troops beginning to waver, 
repeated a short prayer of invocation, and rushing 
desperately amongst the weapons of the enemy, fell, 
covered with innumerable wounds. The Latin host, 
immediately assailed with renewed vigour by the 
legions of Manlius, gave way, and fled lu confusion, 
"while their disordered ranks were almost annihilated 
by the pursuing Romans. Capua surrendered in- 
stantly to the conquerors; and the Latins being again 
defeated at Mintumte, where they had made an effort 
to rally their forces, broke up their confederacy, and 
abandoned the war in despair. To sixteen hundred 
Oampenian knights, who remained faithful to Rome, 
Capua was condemned to pay each an annual pension 
of four hundred and fifty denarii. 

81TBJ1T0ATI0N OF LATIUM* 

A few more short struffgles decided the fiite of La- 
linm. From this period that tenitoiy appears do 
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more as maintaining her independence againot the 
Boman arms. 

Tbe annalists of Rome speak in high terms of 
the moderation of their coantrjmen, and the in- 
estimable benefits which they conferred upon the 
vanquished nation. It is true, that the cities of Aricia^ 
Lanuvium, Nomentum, and Pedum, receiyed the rights 
of Roman citizenship ; but the important cities of 
Capua, CumsB, and Formis, the first of which was 
properly the metropolis of the CSampanian nation, 
were excluded from the latter pririlege ; a few only of 
their noble inhabitants were admitted to the rank of 
citizens of Rome. The fortifications of Velitne were 
destroyed, and its noblest fieimilies banished, while the 
right of contracting marriages was limited to each 
particular city, thus destr<^ing that juM o(mnnJbii, 
which had formed the principal link of the Latin 
confederacies. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Second and third Samnite wars Battle of Caudinm Self- 
devotion of the aecond P. Decius. — Cruelty of "Valerius. — 
Final subjugation of the Samnites.— Deaeth of C. Pontiua, 
and disgraceM conduct of the Romans. 

The causes of ibe second Samnite w«* seem to have 
arisen from the restlessness of the Ronuins, who were 
flushed with their recent victory over the Latin states, 
and now resolved to bring all Italy to their feet For 
some years after the Romans had eoncluded a treaty 
of peace with the Samnites, the former sent, in the 
year, B.C., 329, a colony te Fregellie, a place wliich • 
the Samnites had been at some pains to destroy. The 
Samnites resented this, and complained to the Romans 
of this breach of treaty; the latter, neglecting alike 
these complaints or demands, seized upon Fregelitt, 
and occnpied it for some time; these and some oont^iS' 
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which occurred in the vicinity of Naples, provoked a 
general war. Naples submitted to the Romans, bat 
the neighbonring state of Lucania joined the Samnites. 
The dictator, L. Papirins Cursor, haviog invaded Sam- 
nium, was compelled, by some error in the auspices, to 
letum to Rome. On bb departure he intrusted the 
care of the army to his master of horse, Q. Fabios, 
giving him at the same time strict injunctions to 
refrain from any general engagement Fabius, irritated 
by the insolence of the Samnites^ hazarded a battle 
near Imbrinium, where he gained a complete victory; 
and where the Samnites are said to have lost twenty 
thousand men. Papirius, a rigid votary of military 
discipline, having heard of this occurrence, proceeded 
instantly to the camp, fully resolved to punish Fabius 
with the greatest severity; the latter fled to Rome, and 
the army having threatened a revolt if Fabius should 
be punished, the senate with much difficulty prevailed 
on Papirius to grant him a free pardon : the people, 
although incensed at his cruel opposition, acknowledged 
the necessity of that discipline which was the founda- 
tion of Roman prosperity. Shortly after, Papirius 
obtained a decisive victory over the Samnites, when 
they sued for a truce of one year ; this was conceded 
to them on condition that they were to clothe the 
Soman army and defray the expenses of the war for 
that year. 

BATTLB or CAUDIUM. 

The Tusculans having revolted from the Samnites^ 
and the latter having suffered other losses, now sued 
for peace with Rome. The senate demanded that the 
Samnites should recognise the sovereignty of Rome- 
terms which the latter refused with indignation, and 
the war was renewed with unabated fury. The Sam- 
nites laid siege to the city of Luceri% wmch had been 
taken by the Romans a short time previously. The 
consuls, T. Yeturius and Sp. Postumius, B.C., 321; 
advanced to its relief. In passing through some 
dangerous defiles in the district of Campania, they 
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were at bat surprised at a spot called tbe gap of Can* 
dioDiy not £&r nom the town ai Beneventuin. The 
Komana had oonducted their line of march in a loose 
and disorderiy manner, and eren neglected to recon- 
noitre the duigerons pass in which they now found 
themselves involved. The Samniies perceived the 
error, and assailed them on all sides. After a furiona 
contest, in which the Roman army was almost exter- 
minated, the remnant was compelled to capitulate. 
G. Pontius, the Samnite general, nobly proposed to 
these Romans, who were in fact his prisoners, the 
following honourable conditions : first, ^that the ancient 
equal allianoe between Rome and Samnium should be 
restored ; second, that Rome should cede all places which 
had been taken from the Samnites during the progress 
of the war, and that the Romans should withdraw 
all garrisons or colonies which they may have placed 
there." The consuls, in the name of the republic, 
Bwore to these conditions, and might have congratu- 
lated themselves upon their escape, had they not 
heen oUiged to pass under the yoke, — a degradation 
which they had often inflicted upon their vanquished 
enemies. The consuls, stripped of their robes of office, 
and clad merely in their tunics, were obliged to sub- 
mit to this dishonour, while their soldiers followed, 
who lamented more the insult thus offered to their 
generals than to themselves. Covered with shame^ they 
retreated hastily across the frontiers of Campania. On 
their return to Rome, the di^irited soldiers shrunk pri- 
vately to their homes, and endeavoured to avoid the 
gase of their fellow-countrymen. This disastrous event 
caused a general mourning in Rome: public business 
was suspended, and the unfortunate consuls, having 
appointed a dictator, resigned their office, being now 
deemed incompetent for the administration of the state. 
The senate refused to ratify the peace of Oaudiuni, 
and resolved upon the sacrifice of six hundred Roman 
knights, who had been left as hostages in the hands ol 
the Samnitea, and decreed that all those persons who 
had sworn to the peace should be delivered up to the 
Samnites aa having no authority to treat upon tack 
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oonditions. Tbe ex-consuls were aocordindy escorted 
to the camp of the Sam n lies, who refused to receiye 
them, and the six hundred hostages were either restored 
or ransomed. 

The gailant Samnite general, Caius Pontios, up- 
braided the Romans with their want of public futh, 
and quoted many instances of their equivocation on 
the subject of international treaties. The war was now 
renewed with redoubled fury. The towns of Satricum; 
Cannsium, and Saticula feU into the hands of the 
Komans, who were, however, defeated, B.C., 315, in a 
general engagement, at Lautukn. But they soon re* 
oorered from this reverse and gained some advantages 
over the Samnites. The latter, exhausted by the long 
continuance of the war, seemed to have gradually 
declined in power and resources. The cold-blooded 
massacre of the inhabitants of Minturnn, and some 
other revolted towns from Home, struck terror into all 
its dependencies. Sora was reconquered by Yaleriua, 
who carried upwards of two hundrod of its oitiEcns to 
iU>me, and there had them basely massacred* 

In the year, B.C., 310, the consul, Caius Mareiua^ 
was defeated at Allifie, by the Samnites; his troops 
were completely surrounded by the enemy, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the dictator, L. Papi- 
rius Cursor, forced a passage to his relief. Several 
victories were gained by the Bomans, where they 
exercised the greatest cruelties; but the war was pror 
tiaoted until ihe year, B.C., 306, when the Samnites 
submitted on condition of supplying the Roman army 
with com for three months, and with clothing and pay 
for one year. StiU, however, they refused to acknowr 
ledge the supremacy of Rome, but were so harassed 
by the inroads of tbe enemy, that they at last agreed 
to this humiliating condition, about B.C., 304, aner ^ 
struggle of nearly twenty years, and the loss of their 
most important territories. 
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WAB WITH ETBUBIA. 

The Etrnscans, who had looked carelessly on while 
the Samnites were fighting the hattle of Italian inde> 
pendence against the despotism of RomOy at last 
ventured to encounter their old antagonists^ hnt at a 
time when Rome, having suhdued one enemy, was 
ready to meet the other. The first few contests were 
of an indecisive character, hut a hrilliant victory, ob- 
tained by the consul, Q. Fabius, at Perusia, concluded 
the war, and several important towns of Etmria were 
ceded to Rome, B.C., 'J98. 

TUIBD 8AMNITB WAB. 

The Samnites, chafing under the severe conditions 
which had been imposed on them by Rome, renewed 
hostilities by the re-conquest and occupation of Lucania. 
The Romans sent ambassadors to request their with- 
drawal from the latter territory, which being promptly 
refused, war was declared; and the last Samnite war 
proved one of the most formidable the Romans had 
ever encountered. The two consuls, Q. Fabius and P. 
Decius Mus, advanced against Samnium. Decins de- 
feated the enemy in the neighbourhood of Maleventnm ; 
ihe two consuls now joined their forces and ravaged that 
unfortunate country for a period of ^ye months. The 
continued resistance of Etruria crippled the resources 
of Rome against the Samnites; and in a sudden inroad 
of the Gauls, an entire Roman legion had been extermi- 
nated before the consuls, Q. Fabius and Publius Decius 
Mus, who had been elected for the year, B.C., 295, were 
made aware of their loss. Fabius, by great exertions, 
restored the rigid discipline of the Roman camp to its 
pristine perfection. Never before did Rome require 
a more decided exercise of her powers : a confederacy 
of the Gauls, Samnites, Etruscans, and Umbrians now 
united their arms, under the command of Gellius Egna- 
tius. Their armies hovered alike on the northern and 
southern frontiers of Rome; and it was manifest that any 
signal defeat sustained by the Roman arms must entail 
upon their city disasters as terrible as those of Allia. 
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BATTLB OF SBNTINUM. 

A tedious march across the Apennines brought the 
consols into the neighbonrhood of Seutinum, a village 
in Umbria, about four miles distant from the enemy's 
camp. Both armies quickly prepared for the contest; 
the Italian confederates disposed their troops in the 
following manner: — the Samnites and Gauls occupied 
respectively the right and left wings of the enemy's 
army; the Etruscans and Umbrians were detached for 
the purposes of assailing the Roman camp. The battle 
was long and sanguinary; and the Roman annalists 
assure us that, had the Etruscans co-operated with the 
rest of their allies in a general charge, the result must 
have been fatal to Rome. The day was intensely hot, 
and the Gauls, who at first vainly attempted to force 
the Roman lines with their in£a.ntry, caused great con- 
fusion by means of their chariots. The Romans were 
seized with an universal panic, and F. Decius, having 
laboured in vain to rally his flying countrymen, ve- 
solved to devote himself to the infernal gods, as his 
father had done at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, forty- 
five years before. Having repeated a prayer from the 
dictation of the pontiff, M. Livius, he rushed amongst 
the enemy and almost instantly perished. The Romans 
returned to the attack; the Gauls and Samnites, who 
had expended their strength in the fury of the first 
assaults, were wearied and surprised, and by the close 
of the day their ranks were completely broken. Gel- 
lius Egnatius, the general of the confederates, and 
twenty-five thousand of his troops are said to have fal- 
len in the battle; but this number is probably much ex- 
aggerated. The Etruscans continued to resist for some 
time further, but were defeated at Perusia by Q. 
Fabius, who celebrated this succession of victories by a 
magnificent triumph. 

The Italian confederacy being now dissolved, the 
Samnites, nevertheless, continued single-handed to con- 
test with Rome the supremacy of Italy. With these 
feelings they administered an oath to all their men 
capable of bearing arms, that they would follow their 
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commander to ih^ field, and paniah any deserter or 
fdgitive with instant death if they should hW in these 
observances: — ^they imprecated the most dire punish- 
ments from the gods npon themselres and their fami- 
lies if found wanting in these resolves. To make this 
declaration still more solemn, they called religion to 
their aid: animals were sacrificed around the altars, 
and the ^Ekvonr of the gods was supplicated for the 
protection of their liberties. A few Samnites, terrified 
by the awful character of the oath, or dreading the 
fniits of the impending war, refused to swear, but were 
instanily cut down by the swords of their indignant 
countrymen. However, all these excitements to their 
courage and resolution did not avail them in a contest 
with the consul, Sp. Carvilius, B.C., 293, who obtained 
a complete rictory over them at Cominium, which 
was given up to the plunder of the Roman soldiers, 
and then burnt. Carvilius dedicated a collossal statue 
of Jupiter on the capitol, composed of the brazen 
armour of the defeated Samnites. 



BAMiriTES FIKALLT DEFEATED. 

The aged and intrepid C. Pontius, who had been at 
once the conqueror and the preserver of the Bo« 
man army in the disastrous battle of Oaudium, was 
now appointed commander of the Samnite forces. — 
His resources were small, his troops scanty and dis- 
pirited. Out of the four districts of Samnium, the 
Pentrians alone were able or willing to contribnto 
soldiers for the common cause; the valour and experi- 
ence of 0. Pontius triumphed over these severe dis- 
advantages; and the consul, Q. Fabius Gurges, who 
ventured rashly to attack a column of the Samnite 
legions, was repulsed with tremendous slaughter. The 
Romans, in the excess of their vanity, believed defeat 
to them impossible, unless through the errors of their 
general. Q. Fabius Gurges, on his return to Rome, 
was summoned before the people, in order to have him 
dismissed in disgrace from command, — a measure that 
would have been carried into execution had not his 
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fiiihery the venemble Q. Fabius MazimuB, made great 
exertions in kis fiftvour, and consented to serve as the 
deputy of his son, but in reality, as commander of the 
army. A desperate battle took place between the 
KfimanSy ander his directions, and the Samnites, com- 
manded by 0. Pontius. The eleventh book of Livy, 
which described this conflict, has perished; but the 
summary informs us that by \}ie ability of the elder 
Fabius the Samnites were completely defeated, with 
the loss of 20,000 slain and 4,000 prisoners, among 
whom was the illustrious Cains Pontius. Fabius now 
resigned the command, and L. Postumius, a man of 
violent and implacable temper, proceeded to complete 
the subjugation of Samnium. In the year, B.C., 291, 
the third Samnite war was brought to a termination, 
and Q. Fabius the younger celebrated the triumph, in 
which the gallant C. Pontius was led in chains, who, 
after this vain parade, was then beheaded as a rebel. 

His execution was a shameful infringement of the 
right of nations, and a base retnrn for the clemency 
which he had shown the Romans at a time when 
they were completely at bis mercy; when he provided 
remedies and attendance for their wounded soldiers; 
nay, even supplied them with necessaries for their 
return to Rome. Pontius had never sworn allegiance 
to the Roman senate, nor could the Samnite war be 
justly regarded as a rebellion ; they were a perfectly 
independent state, that had long existed before the 
foundation of Rome. The death of C. Pontius is an 
everlasting stain upon the honour of the Roman people, 
that honour of which they so arrogantly boasted, and 
affords a strange specimen of those primitive days to 
which the Romans were accustomed to look back for 
the perfection of public virtue and domestic felicity. 
Of this public virtue we can find but few traces, unless 
it be in the breaking of treaties, the invasion of neutral 
territories, the storming of cities, and the massacre of 
defenceless captives. Domestic felicity must surely 
have been scared from the hearth of the unfortunate 
plebeian, groaning beneath oppressive taxation, or 
accumulated debt: compelled at any moment to pro- 
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commander to ih^ field, and panub any deserter or 
fdgitive with instant death if they should hAl in these 
observances: — ^they imprecated the most dire punish- 
ments from the gods npon themselres and their hani* 
Hes if found wanting in these resolves. To make this 
declaration still more solemn, they called religion to 
their aid: animals were sacrificed around the altars, 
and the fiivour of the gods was supplicated for the 
protection of their liberties. A few Sanmites, terrified 
by the awful character of the oath, or dreading the 
fruits of the impending war, refused to swear, but were 
instantly cut down by the swords of their indignant 
countrymen. However, all these excitements to their 
courage and resolution did not avail them in a contest 
with the consul, Sp. Carvilius, B.C., 293, who obtained 
a complete rictory over them at Coroinium, which 
was giren up to the plunder of the Roman soldiers, 
and then burnt. Carvilius dedicated a collossal statue 
of Jupiter on the capitol, composed of the brazen 
armour of the defeated Samnites. 



BAMNITES FIKALLT DEFEATED. 

The aged and intrepid C. Pontius, who had been at 
once the conqueror and the preserver of the Bo« 
man army in the disastrous battle of Caudium, was 
now appointed commander of the Samnite forces. — 
His resources were small, his troops scanty and dis- 
pirited. Out of the four districts of Samnium, the 
Pentrians alone were able or willing to contribnto 
soldiers for the common cause; the valour and experi- 
ence of 0. Pontius triumphed over these severe dis* 
advantages; and the consul, Q. Fabius Gurges, who 
ventured rashly to attack a column of the Sainnite 
legions, was repulsed with tremendous slaughter. The 
Romans, in the excess of their vanity, believed defeat 
to them impossible, unless through the errors of their 
general. Q. Fabius Gurges, on his return to Borne, 
was summoned before the people, in order to have him 
dismissed in disgrace from command, — a measure that 
would have been carried into execution had not his 
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BATTLB OF SBNTDVITir. 

A tedious march across the Apennines broaght the 
consols into the neighbourhood of Sentinnm, a village 
in Umbria, about four miles distant from the enemy's 
camp. Both armies qnickly prepared for the contest; 
the Italian confederates disposed their troops in the 
following manner:— the Samnites and Gauls occupied 
respectively the right and left wings of the enemy's 
army; the Etruscans and XJmbrians were detached for 
the purposes of assailing the Roman camp. The battle 
was long and sanguinary; and the Roman annalists 
assure us that, had the Etruscans co-operated with the 
rest of their allies in a general charge^ the result must 
have been fittal to Rome. The day was intensely hot^ 
and the Gauls, who at first vainly attempted to force 
the Roman lines with their infiintry, caused great con- 
fusion by means of their chariots. The Romans were 
seized with an universal panic, and P. Decius, having 
laboured in vain to rally his flying countrymen, Be- 
solved to devote himself to the infernal gods, as his 
lather had done at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, forty- 
five years before. Having repeated a prayer from the 
dictation of the pontiff, M. Livius, he rushed amongst 
the enemy and almost instantly perished. The Romans 
returned to the attack; the Gauls and Samnites, who 
had expended their strength in the fury of the first 
assaults, were wearied and surprised, and by the close 
of the day their ranks were completely broken. Gel- 
lius Egnatius, the general of the confederates, and 
twenty-five thousand of his troops are said to have fal- 
len in the battle; but this number is probably much ex- 
aggerated. The Etruscans continued to resist for some 
time further, but were defeated at Perusia by Q. 
Fabius, who celebrated this succession of victories by a 
magnificent triumph. 

The Italian confederacy being now dissolved, the 
Samnites, nevertheless, continued single-handed to con- 
test with Rome the supremacy of Italy. With these 
feelings they administered an oath to all their men 
capable of bearing arms, that they would follow their 
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ooumander to thp field, mod punish any deserter or 
fugitive with instant death if they should fiiil in these 
eweryanoes: — ^they imprecated the most dire pnnisk* 
ments from the gods upon themselyes and their €Mni« 
Kes if found wanting in these resolves. To make this 
declaration still more solemn, they called religion to 
their aid: animals were saerifioed around the aJtars, 
and the &vonr of the gods was supplicated for the 
protection of their liberties. A few Samnites, terrified 
by the awful character of the oath, or dreading the 
fruits of the impending war, refused to swear, but were 
instantly cut down by the swords of their indignant 
countrymen. However, all these excitements to their 
courage and resolution did not avail them in a contest 
with the consul, Sp. Oarvilius, B.O., 293, who obtained 
a complete victory over them at Oomininm, which 
was given up to the plunder of the Roman soldiers, 
and then burnt. Carvilius dedicated a ooUossal statue 
of Jupiter on the capitol, composed of the braaen 
armour of the defeated Samnites. 



SAMKITBS FIVALLT DSTBATED. 

The aged and intrepid C. Pontius, who had been at 
once the conqueror and the preserver of the Bo* 
man army in the disastrous battle of Caudium, was 
now appointed commander of the Samnite forces. — 
His resources were small, his troops scanty and dis- 
pirited. Out of the four districts of Samnium, the 
Pentrians alone were able or willing to oontribiito 
soldiers for the common cause; the valour and experi- 
ence of C. Pontius triumphed over these severe dis- 
advantaffes; and the consul, Q. Fabius Gurges, who 
ventured rashly to attack a column of the Samnite 
legions, was repulsed with tremendous slaughter. The 
Romans, in the excess of their vanity, believed defeat 
to them impossible, unless through the errors of their 
general. Q. Fabius Gurges, on his return to Rome, 
was summoned before the people, in order to have him 
dismissed in disgrace from command, — a measure that 
would have been carried into execution had not his 
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fikther, the venemble Q. Fabins Mazimas, made great 
exertions in kis fiftYonr, and consented to serve sa the 
deputy of his son, but in reality, as oommander of the 
army. A desperate battle took place between the 
Romans, under his directions, and the Samnites, com* 
manded by G. Pontius. The eleventh book of Livy, 
which described this conflict, has perished; but the 
summaiy informs us that by \)ie ability of the elder 
Fabius the Samnites were completely defeated, with 
the loss of 20,000 skin and 4,000 prisoners, among 
whom was the illustrious Caius Pontius. Fabius now 
resigned the command, and L. Postumius, a man of 
violent and implacable temper, proceeded to complete 
the subjugation of Samnium. In the year, B.C., 291, 
the third Samnite war was brought to a termination, 
and Q. Fabius the younger celebrated the triumph, in 
which the gallant 0. Pontius was led in chains, who, 
after this vain parade, was then beheaded as a rebel. 

His execution was a shameful infringement of the 
right of nations, and a base return for the clemency 
which he had shown the Romans at a time when 
they were completely at his mercy; when he provided 
remedies and attendance for their wounded soldiers; 
nay, even supplied them with necessaries for their 
return to Rome. Pontius had never sworn allegiance 
to the Roman senate, nor coidd the Samnite war be 
jostly regarded as a rebellion ; they were a perfectly 
independent state, that had long existed before the 
foundation of Rome. The death of C. Pontius is an 
everlasting stain upon the honour of the Roman people, 
that honour of which they so arrogantly boasted, and 
affords a strange specimen of those primitive days to 
which the Romans were accustomed to look back for 
the perfection <^ public virtue and domestic felicity. 
Of this public virtue we can find but few traces, unless 
it be in the breaking of treaties, the invasion of neutral 
territories, the storming of cities, and the massacre of 
defenceless captives. Domestic felicity must surely 
have been scared from the hearth of the unfortunate 
plebeian, groaning beneath oppressive taxation, or 
accumulated debt: compelled at any moment to pro* 
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eeed to bamrdoas wftrfue, leaTing his fiunily in penny, 
and his hrm exposed to the assaults of robbers. Nor 
coold the proceeds of nsory and monopoly preserre bis 
patrician task-master from the dageer of the assasnn ; 
nis crimes as freqaently oonsignedhim to the penalties 
of the law, or the summary justice of his exasperated 
fellow-citisens. Learning and literature found no root 
in so rude a soil ; and ai the time when the last bright 
gleams of Grecian eloquence were gilding the monu- 
ments of countless triumphs of the mind, the mistress 
of Italy still sat, dark and unlearned, amid the ruins of 
the nations which she had subdued. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Tarentum^war with. — ^Pyrrhiu inrades Italy Battle of 

Heraclea — ^Pjrrhat marches on Kome.— Battle of Aaculnm. 
— Self-devotion of P. Decins Mus.— Pyrrhus invades Sicily. 
— returns to Italy — retires to Greece — dies. — ^Bome, mistress 
of Italy. 

For nearly seven years from the conclusion of the 
Samnite war, the Romans enjoyed peace from all their 
foreign enemies, excepting the Boil and Qaili Senones, 
who had invaded Etruria and destroyed seyeral Roman 
colonies; but being defeated by the consuls, iBmilius 
and Fabricius, in a general engagement^ they sued 
for peace. 

The ancient city of Tarentum, (Taranto) lying on the 
north-western coast of the peninsula of Calabria, m Italy, 
was founded by a Lacedeemonian colony, nearly seyen 
centuries before the Christian era. It was for many 
years an independent state, and at one period in its 
history, could raise an army of one hundred thousand 
foot and three thousand horse. The celebrated philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras, is said to have resided here for some 
years, who so inspired its citizens with the love of 
virtue and honour, that they were soon distinguished 
Hke for their talents in war or peace. It would 
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u>pear that after bis death they ceased to be so honour* 
ablv known. The enjoyment of a delightful climate^ 
and the ease with which this people procured even the 
luxuries of life, so changed their character in latter 
years, that they became much addicted to indolence 
and inffloriouB ease; henoe the delighU of Tarentum 
passed into a proverb. 

A treaty of peace had been made by Rome with, 
this city; in this treaty it was stipulated that the 
Roman galleys should not sail beyond the Lacinian 
promontory (Gape delle Ooloune); hence they should 
not enter the gulf of Tarentum. But the Romans hav- 
ing lately determined upon sending relief to the city of 
Thurii, far beyond the Lacinian promontory, and then, 
besieged by the Lucanians, it was necessary to violate 
this condition ; and the decemvir, L. Valerius, who had 
the command of a souadron of ten ships, despising alike 
the treaty and the Taren tines, without asking permis" 
sion of that people, sailed boldly within a short dis- 
tance of their harbour. The Tarentines were highly 
exasperated at this contemptuous treatment, and rushing 
to their galleys, furiously attacked the Roman ships, 
four of which they sunk ; one was taken as a prise, and 
the other five escaped with difficulty. The Tarentines, 
flushed with this victory, immediately abandoned their 
nentral position, and, sending a force against Thurii, 
compelled that cify to surrender. For this aggression, 
Rome sent ambasa&dors demanding restitution from the 
Tarentine senate, but the embassy was there received 
with peals of laughter, and even grossly insulted. 
Against such conduct, Q. Postumius, one of the ambas- 
sadors, remonstrated; but, as their laughter continued, 
he exclaimed, "Laugh, if it so please you ; — ^you shall 
have time enough to weep.*' They tiien returned to 
Rome and related these matters to the senate. Al- 
though the majesty of Rome had scarcely ever been 
more gravely insulted, their position did not at present 
allow of any very hostile measures. Submitting to a 
necessity they could not control, they proposed to the 
Tarentines, in the ensuing year, the very same condi- 
tions of peace which the latter had so contemptuously 

b3 
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M^eeted before: tbeee met asimUar refusal; and, m$ 
the Romans did not immediately prosecate the war« 
the Tarentines imagined that they feared the contest, 
and resolved to make one bold effort to destroy the 
growing power of Bome. Sending an embassy to 
Pyrrhusy king of Epiras, already renowned in Qreece 
for his military achievements, they called on him to 
assbt them in so bold an enterprise. 

PT&RHUS INVADES ITALT. 

This distinguished general was bom in the hundred 
and fourteenth Olympiad (B.C., 318). His father, 
iBacides, who was said to have been descended from 
Achilles, the traditionary hero of Thessaly, was ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by a sedition of his subjects, 
and his iu&nt son would have perished but for the 
fidelity of some of his servants, who conveyed him to 
the court of Glautias, king of Illyria, who treated him 
with much kindness, and preserved him from the ma- 
chinations of his enemies. By his assistance the young 
prince, in the twelfth year of his age, was restored to 
the throne of his father. After some time, however, he 
was again deprived of his kingdom, and driven into 
exile; bat having made some important connexions 
abroad, he returned, recovered his patrimony, and put 
to death the usurper of his crown. His next exploit 
was to seize upon the throne of Macedonia, which he 
occupied for a period of seven months ; when, being 
deposed by that people, his restless and ambitious mind 
caused him to p^nt tor new conquests. It was at this 
period, that the Tarentine deputies sought his assistance 
against the Romans. Pyrrhus was pleased at the 
proposal, and confident that, in case of success, it 
would faie easy to establish for himself a kingdom in 
Italy more worthy of his sway than the barren region of 
Epirus— with these feelings he prepared for the Italian 
war. 

As his army was small, consisting of twenty thou«> 
sand foot, three thousaud horse, and twenty elephants, 
it is probable he was led to expect great coH>peration 
from the confederate states of Italy. He was weM 
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sajpidied with tnuMiport ships from the Tarentines, hut 
when his fleet was already on the sea, it was dispersed 
by a violent storm, and Pyrrhos himself barely escaped 
with his life. The scattered remnants of this armament 
were, however, collected, and a second embarkation 
proved more sucoessfuL On his arrival at Tarentnm, 
b.C, 280, the inhabitants of that opulent and indolent 
city, began to repent the haste with which they had 
invited the assistance of a stranger. Pyrrhos com- 
menced to treat them with all the insolence of conqncBt^ 
and insisted that they shonld supply the deficiency in 
his troops from amongst themselves. This alarmed the 
nnwarlike citizens, many of whom prepared to fly; 
but Pyrrhus placed a guard upon the gates, suppressed 
all public games and meetings, and obliged the citizens 
to contribute to the pay of his soldiers. Before com- 
mencing any regular hostilities against Rome, he wrote 
to the senate, requesting them to allow him to decide 
between them and the Tarentine& The Romans replied, 
that his having landed in Italy was a hostile movement 
which should be first atoned for, before he presumed to 
interfere in the concerns of Rome. 

BATTLB OF HBBACLBA. 

The Roman army, under the consul, P. Leevinns, met 
the forces of Pyrrhus on the banks of the river Siris^ 
near the town of Heradea. For a considerable tima 
the Greek forces contented themselves with opposing 
the passage of the Romans; but the latter baring made 
a movement against their rear, Pyrrhus ordered hie 
cavalry to advance against the Roman infantry. The 
latter withstood the attack with wonderful eouragOi 
and the legions of Pyrrhus seven times rushed to ue 
assault, and were seven times repulsed. The elephants 
at last decided this remarkable battle. The Romans, 
who were unaccustomed to repel these animals, fled in 
oonfnsion, and were pursued by the Thessalian cavalry 
of Pyrrhoa The Epirots obtained a signal victory, 
and the entire Roman camp fell into their hands; bnt 
their success was dearly purchased: although seven 
thousand Romans fell in the battle, more than four 
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thoonnd Gbeeka were nambered ftmongrt the dain. 
Pyrrhiifly who had been exposed to imminent danger 
throughout the day, and was even supposed to have 
been slain, commended the yalour of the Romans. 
''Had I such soldiers,** he exclaimed, ^the earth should 
be m J own. The Romans should poesees it^ were I but 
their general** He was much concerned at the loss 
which he had sustained, and was heard to obsenre^-^ 
''One such victory more, and I must return to Epirus 
alone r A large portion of the spoils were dedicated 
in the temple of Jupiter at Tarentum, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

"The men who till now were unconqnered* O excellent nre 

of Olympan; 
lliete in the tinj hare I queUed, and yet am oreroome by the 

■•me.*** 

An offer was made to the Roman captives to serve in 
the army of the conqueror, — a custom by no means 
unusual in the Greek states; but this was unani- 
mously refused. Pyrrhus applauded the resolve, and 
humanely caused the bodies of the dead to be honour- 
ably interred. 

A revolt of some of the disaffected Italian states was 
an immediate consequence of the battle at Heraclea. 
The inhabitants of Apulia, Locria, and the southern 
coasts of Italy openly espoused the cause of Pyrrhus. 
Decius Jnbellins, the commander of the Roman garri- 
son at Rhegium, took advantage of the general con* 
fusion to perpetrate an atrocious massacre. He charged 
the people of the latter city with being &vourable to 
the enemy, and believing the cause of Rome to be now 
hopeless, he delivered up the unfortunate citiiens of 
Rhegium to the fury of his soldiers. The male in- 
habitants were put to the sword, — ^the children and 
women he sold into slaveiy. 

Jubeliins immediately entered into a oonfedeiaey 
with the Mamertines, a band of military freebootersy 
who had already seised upon Messana, and occasioned 

« See Note B. 
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ultimately by tbeir depredations^ the sanguiuary wat 
between Rome and Carthage.* 

0INBA8 YlSira BOMB. 

Pjrrrhus, fearing lest the war should be protracted, 
sent bis minister, Cineas^ a man of rare eloquence and 
prudence, to negotiate a peace with Rome. On his 
arrival in that city, he commenced his diplomatic 
mancduvres by sending many valuable presents to the 
wives of the Roman senators, hoping by their influence 
to secure the interest of their husbands to second his 
Buit with the senate. But these fiftvours having been 
regarded in die light of bribes, were honourabhr and 
firmly refused by those ladies; and Oineas, thus o1)liged 
to depend upon eloquence alone, delivered a brilliant 
address to the Roman senate, proposing to restore the 
prisoners of war, and claiming nothing more than the 
niendship and alliance of Rome. Some of the senate 
were inclined to accept his conditions: but while the 
subject was under debate, the venerable Appius Clan* 
dins the blind, was carried into the senate, where he 
upbraided the conscript fathers for even hesitating in 
Bueh a cause. '' I have often lamented my blindness," 
said he "as a curse; now do I regard it as a blessing. 
Would that I had been deaf also, for then I hi^l 
never learned that a Roman senate was so regardless 
of its country's honour. Why would you make peace 
with Pyrrhusl Tour fiEithers used to boast in the days 
of Alexander the Gh-eat, how that hero would tarnish 
his lustre if he ventured to contend with Rome; that 
affainsta Roman army he would be no longer invincible. 
What change has come over you that you now so dread 
this Pyrrhns, the servant of one of Alexander's guards! 
Ton will make a peace with himt What thent Do 
yon imsgine that he will retire from Italy f — No, truly; 

* See Infra. The name MamertuU was, probably, derived 
from Mamertt the Punic ffod of war. These freehooters were 
in every respect similar to the Free Companions of mediseval 
Europe, called Condottim, t.e. " Conduetorii wUUeM,** — " hired 
«oU«ers." 
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it is not the denra of fofeign oonqnert tbal keeps bim 
absent from his oonntrj; it is tlie pvevate of domeetio 
enemies. — Make no peaee with him. If yon do, joa 
will sorely become the prey of eoontless adTenturers 
who will follow his example." The opinion of Appins 
prevailed, and Cineas was ordered to withdraw nom 
Rome ; bnt not before he had studied with more than 
ordinary attention its physical and political featores. 
'^The city is one vast temple,** he exclaimed to Pyrrhna 
on his return. *'The senate is an assembly of kings* 
To OS, it is a hydra more terrible than that of Lenuu" 

PTS&Hire MABcim urao italt. 

All^hopes of peace with Rome being now at an end, 
PyrrhosadTancml rapidly in the direction of Oampania. 
As he was proceeding to invest Capna, his operations 
were stoppea by the arrival of the consul, P. Levinna 
The cities of Anagnia and Prsneste, nevertheless, fell 
into his hands ; and from the citadel of the latter he might 
have obtained a distant prospect of Rome. Before ho 
conld arrive there, the Etruscans, on whose aadstaace 
he relied, had concluded a treaty with Rome, and 
Pyrrhns retreated rapidly to Tarentnm, where he put 
his troops into winter quarters. 

Ambassadors were now sent to Pyrrhus from Rome 
to treat for the exchange or ransom of prisoners. This 
embassy he received politely, but firmly refused to set 
the prisoners at liberty, unless the senate would aceede 
to his former conditions. He allowed them, howeveri 
to return to Rome with the ambassadors, in order that 
they might celebrate the feast of the Saturnalia, then 
near at band; bnt laid each prisoner under a solemn 
promise that he would return to the camp if the senate 
still refused to ratify the proposed terms of peaee. 
These conditions were religiously observed, and the 
captives, during their stay at Rome, having made many 
fruitless exertions to forward the treaty with Pyrrhus, 
when the appointed day arrived, departed, to a man, to 
the enemy's camp, nobly preserving their honour at 
^he sacrifice of their liberty. 
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BATTLE OF A80ULUM. 

In the early part of the year, B.C., 279, the Roman 
army, under tne consuls, P. Sulpicius and P'. Deoius 
Mus, met the troops of Pyrrhus near Asculum, in Apu- 
lia. The two armies paused for some time before 
commencing the attack; when the signal was given, 
the fight commenced with unexampled fury. The 
Bomans suffered heavily, and gave way, although 
the brave Decius followed the example of his fiftther 
and grandfather, in devoting himself to the infernal 
gods. His patriotism was of no avail: the Romans 
were completely defeated ; six thousand of their bravest 
soldiers lay dead on the field of battle; but, here too, 
Pyrrhus had no reason to rejoice : he had lost more 
than three thousand five hundred of his choicest troops; 
he had now no alternative but to retire on Tarentum, 
as an alliance had been completed between the senates 
of Rome and Carthage. The latter city offered to 
send a fleet to Ostia; but the Romans, probably dis- 
trusting their new allies, declined the promised favour 
with all the courtesy of seeming thankfulness. 

While these transactions were going on, a miscreant 
proposed to the Romans that he would take off their 
terrible enemy, Pyrrhus, by poison, but they nobly 
scorned the assassin, and refused to sanction such treach- 
ery. Pyrrhus, on learning this circumstance, was so 
pleased with the generous feeling of his enemies, that 
he sent back all his prisoners of war, providing them 
with clothes and other necessary requisites; at the 
same time offering terms of peace, but the Romans de- 
clined entertaining any terms whatever until Pyrrhua 
and his army should first evacuate Italy. 

PTRBHUS INVADJSS SICILY. 

Pyrrhus now began to carry out an enterprise which 
he had long contemplated, namely, the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from Sicily, and the reduction of that 
island to his own authority. In the autumn of the 
jeaXf B.G., 27S, two years and nx months from the 
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period of his invasioii of Italy, lie orosBed orer to 
Syracuse with a fleet of sixty snips, having left a por- 
tion of his army in Italy, under the command of his 
son and another general. The affairs of Sicily were 
at that time in a state of great confusion ; the import- 
ant cities of this island had been for the most part 
founded by Greek settlers, and were for a considerable 
period, ffovemed by petty princes or tyrants,* who 
exercised a despotic and irresponsible jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants, until their own domestic feuds deprived 
themselves of authority, and their countnr of ita 
independence. The republic of Carthage took advan- 
tage of their dissensions to offer herself as umpire. 
The intervention of a foreign power is mostly the 
prelude to subjugation, and the Carthaginians soon 
made themselves masters of the entire island, with* 
the exception of Syracuse. 

Agathocles, the tyrant of that city, had but lately 
died when Pyrrhus landed in Sicily; and the unfortu- 
nate town was a prey to the contentions of two aspirants 
to the throne. Pyrrhus immediately commenced an 
active campaign against the Carthaginians, and ob- 
tained some siffnal victories ; his cause was not, how- 
ever, supported by the inhabitants as much as he had 
been led to expect; and, after a war of three years, 
he perceived his project to be hopeless, and determined 
to abandon it In the year, B.C., 27£f, he returned to 
Italy; but had the mortification of losing in the passage 
nearly all the treasure which he had gained in the 
Sicilian war. During his absence, the Romans had 
been busily engaged in reducing those cities that had 
revolted after the battles of Heradea and Ascnlum. 
The inhabitants of Bruttium, pressed by the arms of the 
consul, Q. Fabius, implored of Pyrrhus to come to their 
assistance. On his passage he met with a severe de- 
feat from the formidable Carthaginian navy, which 
seised and sunk seventy of his ships. The Mamer- 
tines, a warlike colony of adventnrersi who occupied 

* The word turanno* in Greek, simply means a king. 
The srbttrarv conduct of these Sicilian princes seems to have 
first attsohediui idea of undeierved oUoqny to the name. 
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piMXkj important cities in the sonth of Italy, and had 
settled in Sicily, also caused him much annoyance when 
he landed on the Locrian coast. Assemhling an army 
of 3,000 horse and 20,000 foot, he marched from 
Tarentum into Samnium, where he encountered the 
Roman army, under Gurius Dentatus, in the neighbour- 
hood of Beneventum. f yrrhus attempted during the 
night to seize upon a hill which commanded the Roman 
position; this movement was tedious and dangerous. 
The Roman soldiers at day-break observed the Greeks 
descending from the hill, and resolved to attack them 
while fatigued by their exertions of the previous night. 
The Greeks were easily routed, and the same fate over- 
took the main body of the king's troops, which still 
remained posted in the level plain. Fyrrhus, attended 
by a few cavalry, escaped with the greatest difficulty, 
to Tarentum; and regarding the war with Rome as 
now entirely hopeless, he returned to Greece, where he 
was killed two years afterwards by a tile, thrown by a 
female hand, during a rash expedition of his against 
the city of Argos. 

The departure and subsequent death of Pyrrhus, 
destroyed the last hopes of the Italian allies. Lu- 
cania, Bruttium, and the southern districts submitted 
to Rome. Milo, the governor of Tarentum, sur- 
rendered the citadel to the Romans, who treated that 
city with more clemency than its inhabitants expected. 
It was, however, deprived of its fortifications and 
its fleet, and a few of its citizens were carried as 
hostages to Rome. The Campanian garrison of Rhe- 
giiim, who knew that they had no mercy to expect 
at the hands of the Romans, offered an obstinate resist- 
ance. In the year, B.C., 271, it was taken after a long 
siege; all those found in anns were put to the sword, 
the remainder were scourged and beheaded. As many 
of the unfortunate citizens of Rhegiura as had survived 
the massacre of Jubellius, returned to their native 
city, but Rhegium never recovered its former wealth 
and importance. A petty insurrection in Samnium, 
which was principally caused by a band of robbers, 
was the last of the Italian wars; it was suppressed in 
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the yettr, B.O., 268, from which period we may dsio 
the snpremaoy of Biome over the entire peninsula of 
ItaJjy after a straggle of nearly five hundred years. 
The social war of two oentories later, was not a struggle 
for independence on the part of the Italian trihes, but 
for a share in the constitutional priyileffes of Rome. 
Etraria^ indeed, for a considerable period preserred a 
distinct nationality and language, but her warlike rir* 
tues were lost ; her inhabitants gaye themselyes np to 
indolence and luxury. The iBqni and Volsci — those 
early and indelatigable enemies of the Roman name,— * 
disappear from the annals, even previous to the capture 
of this city by the Gkiuls. From the time of the war 
with Pyrrhus, commence the foreign relations of Rome* 
The jc^ousy of the Carthaginians proYoked the first 
Punic war; and from that era, the dominion of Rome 
steadily increased until the dark period, when, after a 
lapse of six centuries, the environs of Rome were once 
more the seat of hostile armies, and the dotage of the 
empire saw renewed the petty contests of its infancy. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Republic of Carthage— its Commerce — ^its Mercenary Troops. 

-.Cause of the first Punic War First Roman Fleet.— 

Naral rtctory of Dnillius ^Naval battle of Ecnomus. — Be- 

gulus goes to Africa. — Xanthippus. — Battle of Carthage.-^ 

The Romans defeated Progress of the war. — Regulus sent 

prisoner to Rome — ^his character considered. ~ Siege of 

Lilybsum ^F. Claudius Pulcher.^-Hamilcar, &ther of 

Hannibal. 

Of the wars undertaken hy Rome against foreign 
states, one of the most memorahle was tlmt against the 
repuhlic of Carthage. This celebrated city was founded 
on the northern coast of Africa, about one hundred 
years before the building of Rome. It was said that 
a Phoenician princess, named Dido, sister to Pygmalion, 
king of Tyre, fled from the cruelty of her brother, who 
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tfiroQgb atBjrieionfl motiyes, had murdered her hiubandy 
Sichaeas. Having collected as many of the citizens as 
were willing to change their country, she, with her 
adherents, took shipping, and landing on the coast of 
Africa, purchased from the natives as much land as 
could be enclosed by the hide of a bnll. When the 
purchase was concluded, the hide was divided into long 
narrow strips, by means of which, a much larger 
amount of ground was enclosed than it had been the 
intention of the aborigines to grant. Upon this ground 
a fortress, and afterwards a city, were erected, and 
Dido gave a constitution to her subjects^ The city 
wajs cidled Carthage, from two words in the Punic lan- 

fuage, signifying ''new city.*^ Its form of government 
id not continuelong to be moiufcrohica1,and the supreme 
authority was delegated to a council of one hundred 
and four persons, chiefly members of noble &,milies, 
who elected two annual magistrates, called ''Suffetes," 
in privileges and jurisdiction similar to the Roman con- 
suls. A senate, or general council of the citizens, also 
existed ; but the number of members who constituted 
this body has not been dearly • ascertained. 

The principal sources of the wealth of Carthage wero 
her vast commeroial relations with both Europe and 
Aaia. 



C0MM1CBCB OF TRB OABTRAOINIANS. 

While the infiEint ropublio of Rome was contending 
for mero existence against the Italian tribes, Carthage, 
already an important state, was extending her conquests 
over western Europe. The territories of Spain, Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily, afforded ample opportunities for 
the increase of commeroial enterprise, and the Carthar 
ginians have the merit of never conquering through the 
mero lust of power. Their navies sailed to and from 
the coasts of Phoenicia and Palestine, whence they 
obtained the luxuries of purple and scarlet cloth, per- 
fumes, incense, spices, and precious stones. Egypt 
supplied them witn paper, corn, flax, and materials for 
the rigging of their ships. Their inland territories in 
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Africa oontribnted tlie costly pluma^ of the 
together with gold dost and the finest gum. The miuee 
of Spain yielded an abundance of silver and the more 
useful metals, which their merchants bartered on the 
shores of the Red Sea for the pearb and barbaric richee 
of Persia and the East 
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One great disadvantage to the Carthaginians 
that they were obliged in war to depend upon the 
services of mercenary troops. The citizens seldom 
served in the armies of the state, which were generally 
recruited from the natives of ^umidia, or the hardy 
mountaineers of Spain and Lusitania, (Portugal). As 
long as the city continued opulent and could afford to 
pay its defenders, their affairs proceeded prosperously; 
but on occasions of defeat or scarcity, they were exposed 
to double danger, from the enemy and from their own 
mutinous troojis. A terrible example of this occurred 
after the first Punic war, when the treasury being 
exhausted, the foreign soldiers in Africa ^w clamo- 
rous for their jiay, and, choosing two ouUaws named 
Spend] us and Matho for their leaders, they seized upon 
the principal cities of Africa which were subject to the 
Carthaginians, massacred the inhabitants, and divided 
the plunder amongst themselves, while the Carthagi- 
nians were so paralysed with terror that they looked 
on inactive; and their city would have fiillen into the 
hands of the insursents, but for the courage of one of 
their generals, and some seasonable relief which they 
obtained from Numidia. In Rome, the public spirit of 
its citizens was roused by misfortune and sustained by 
emulation. The news of defeat was the signal for 
thousands to volunteer their services, that the national 
hme might be honourably retrieved ; but such public 
virtue could not be expected from mere hirelings. 
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0AV8B OF THB WAR. 

The Mamertines, a body of mercenaiy troops, wbo 
liad made themselyes masters of Messana, had for 
a considerable period entered into an alliance with the 
revolted Campanian garrison of Bhegium. When the 
latter had met with the just reward of their atrocious 
treachery from the hands of the Romans, the Mamer- 
tines became uneasy lest they should be pressed by the 
arms of Hiero, king of Syracuse, or the Carthaginians, 
to whose territories they had given mnch annoyance. 
The former was the first to commence hostilities, and 
in the year, B.C., 264, defeated the Mamertines near 
Messana, and recovered several of the towns which 
they had seized. 

They now expected the immediate redaction of their 
city, and were about endeavouring to make a treaty with 
Hiero, when a Carthaginian commander interfered; 
dreading lest the Romans might be induced to enter 
Sicily.* The Mamertinea hesitated to receive the aid 
of Carthage,and preferred to seek the assistance of Rome. 
Ambassadors were accordingly sent to the senate, who 
pretended much indignation at the request, but, never- 
theless, allowed their consuls to conclude a treaty with 
this band of freebooters, who deserved as severe a 
punishment as that whieb had been inflicted upon the 
garrison of Rhegium. 

While this subject occupied the attention of the 
Roman senate, the Mamertines, fearing lest they should 
fiill into the hands of liiero, receivdl a Carthaginian 
garrison into their citadel, and the kinff of Syracuse, 
timid of enraging the powerful republic of Africa, 
abandoned his enterprise against Messana. The Ro- 
mans had now no possible pretext for interference, yet 
they invested the consul, Appius Claudius with the 
command of their armies, and directed him to invade 
Sicily. He proceeded accordingly to invest Messana ; 

* PyrrbuB, on his departure firom that island, had prophe- 
sied the first Punic war, by obBerring **How fine a gymna- 
sium (iraXaiarpa,) do we now leave for tiie Romans and Cartha- 
ginians."— Pint. 
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and the Cartbaginian garrison was treacherously snrren- 
dered into his hands; Hanno, their commander, who es- 
caped to Carthage, was there executed for his negligence. 
Messana was again hesieged by a Carthaginian fleet 
and army in conjunction with that of Hiero. But the 
latter having received a defeat from the Bomana, re- 
tired into Syracuse; the Carthaginians were also forced 
to relinquish the sieffe, and Hiero effected a treaty with 
Bome^ by the conditions of which he waj9 obliged to 
release all his prisoners, and pay two hundred talents 
into the Boman treasury. Immediately after the rais- 
ing of the siege of Messana, the Bomans extended their 
conquests over Sicily, most of the towns having sub- 
mitted except the ancient city of Agrigentum, at the 
mouth of Acragas, on the southern coast of Sicily. 
The garrison was commanded by Hannibal the son of 
Gisgo, a Carthaginian general of much prudence and 
experience, who protracted the defence for seven 
months, when, the provisions being exhausted, he con- 
trived to effect his escape, together with most of the 
inhabitants, the aged and infirm alone being left behind, 
in the selfishness of terror. Upon these the Bomans 
wreaked their disappointed vengeance. Twenty-five 
thousand unarmed people were put to the sword, and 
the city ffiven up to pillage. A Carthaginian fleets 
which had been sent to its relief, ravaged the coasts of 
Italy, and compelled some of the towns that the Bo- 
mans had subdued to resume their allegiance to thc$ 
African republic. The Bomans perceived that their 
newly acquired territories could not be retained 
while the Carthaginians continued masters of the sea. 
Their own fleet was unimportant, consisting merdy of 
a few trading vessels, plying between the port of Ostia 
and the sea coast towns of southern Italy. The Car- 
thaginians, on the contrary, had an immense navy at 
their disposal, manned by experienced sailors and com- 
manded by admirals who had never known defeat 
npon the seas. Their commercial voyages had rendered 
the Italian coasts &miliar to their pilots, while the 
harbours of AMca and Sicily ]aj open to repair theit 
vessels and refresh their crews. 
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These formidable disadvantages under which the Ro- 
mans laboured, were overcome by energy and persever- 
ance. The vast forests of the Apennines supplied them 
with materials for a countless fleet; and perhaps in 
this respect they were even better provided than their 
powerful rivals. Thousands of gigantic pines which 
for ages had defied the fury of the elements or the axe 
of the colonist) now yielded to the exigencies of war. 
In sixty days a fleet of one hundred and twenty ships 
were launched and provisioned : of these, one hundred 
were ships with five rows of oars, and twenty with 
three rows of oars, in strength and elegance these 
vessels were inferior to those produced by the experi- 
enced shipwrights of Africa; bat they were provided 
with a mechanical contrivance which counteroalanced 
their defects. Grappling irons were attached to their 
prows, by means of which they could seize upon any 
Tessel of the enemy and board it immediately. 

Gains Cornelius Scipio and Oaius Duillius, the 
eonsuls, were the first Roman generals ever intrusted 
with the care of a fieet Cornelius sailed to Mes- 
sana, but having &llen into a snare near the islands 
of Lipari, he was taken prisoner, together with his 
entire squadron. Duillius was more successful. When 
the Carthaginians, elated with their success against 
Gomriios, and sure of an easy victory over Duillius, 
Attacked his fleet near Myla, B.C., 260, the cortms or 
grappling iron was plied with destructive effect against 
their ships by the Eoman gaUeys. Thirty of the Car- 
thaginian ships were taken almost immediately; — four- 
teen were destroyed, and the remainder saved them- 
selves by flight. Three thousand Carthaginians were 
killed and seven thousand made prisoners. In some 
narratives, they are said to have lost eighty gall^, 
while the Romans did not lose a single vessel. The 
rietory of Duillius caused much delight at Rome, 
where this flrst Roman naval battle was commemorated 
by a column which exists to the present day, adorned 
with the prows of the conquered gallejrs. This column 
ia partieularly interesting for an inscription^ containing 
a specimen of the ai|cie|it ^tialeot of Rome. DniUius^ 
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in addition to a triumph, reoeiyed tfao privilege from 
the senate, of being attended every evening at sapper 
for the remainder of his life with torch lights and 
music, at the public expense, — a rare honour in those 
frugal days. 

During two years the Romans continued to extend 
their dominion in Sicily. The town of Myttistratum, 
garrisoned by the Ourthaginians, was taken after a 
siege of seven months, and rated to the ground, its 
inhabitants being either massacred or sold into slavery. 
A large Oarthaginian army was defeated in Corsica^ and 
Aleria, an important city in that ishind, fell into the 
hands of the Bomans. 

The exertions of the Bomans to snbdne Sicily had 
not as yet been crowned with complete success. The 
Carthaginians remained masters of a large portion of 
that island, and the victories obtained by the Romans 
were merely the reduction of revolted cities. An im- 
mense fleet of three hundred and thirty ships was fitted 
out and intrusted to the command of the consuls, L. 
Manlius and Marcus A.. ReguHis. They encountered, 
B.C., 258, the Carthaginian fleets near Ecnomus, and 
gained a decisive victory, in which thirty of the 
eneniy's ships were destroyed and sixty-four taken. 
The Roman general* made immediate preparations for 
passing over into Afiica, and slighted the proposal of 
Hanno, one of the Carthaginian generals, who sued 
for peace. The Roman soldiers, fatigued with the 
protracted voyage, were unwilling to undertake anj 
new campaign ; but Regulns wa» resolved to bring the 
war to a crisis, and thus paved the way to his own 
ruin. The consuls landed in Africa in the vicinity of 
a town named Clypea, which they immediately occu- 
pied with their troops, carrying on predatory excursions 
through the surrounding country. 

In the mean time Manlius was recalled from Africa^ 
and Begulus received the entire control of the army, 
which was reduced, by the departure of his colleague, to 
about fifteen thousand infantry and five hundred ca- 
valry ; — a force manifestly too small for the subjuga- 
tion of Africa. The Boman people had the greateei 
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confidence in the ability and courage of Regulos ; bnt 
that general neems to have observed himself the critical 
position in which he would be shortly placed, and 
petitioned the senate to allow him to return, as his 
hrm had been plundered by some runaway slayes, and 
he could not afford to pay for its cultiyation by the 
hands of hirelings. The senate, on hearing of his 
request, decreed, that the loss he had sustained should 
be indemnified; — ^that his wife and children should be 
maintained, and his farm cultivated at the public 
expense ; but that he himself should remain beneath 
the walls of Oarthage, to vindicate the majesty of Rome. 
There is, nevertheless, much reason for supposing that 
Segulus was impressed with the vain idea of conquer- 
ing Carthage, and anticipating the glory of the Scipios 
in after days. From the account of Polybius, we are 
informed that it was his own desire to remain in Africai 
lest any of his successors might conclude the war which 
he had begun. Although the event proved fatal, his 
hopes might not have been completely without founda- 
tion, as the safety of Carthage depended upon the skill 
of a foreigner, and the issue of a single battle; but 
Regulns is said to have been a man of haughty and 
violent temper, and peculiarly oppressive towards his 
unfortunate prisoners of war. 

In the beginning of the year, B.C., 255, Regulus com- 
menced the African campaign by reducing the cities of 
Adis, Tunis, and some other important strongholds of' 
the Carthaginians, who were further weakened by the 
revolt of Numidia. A remarkablecircumstance signalizes' 
this war in the narrative of Livy. — The Roman army 
assailed in the neighbourhood of the river Bagradar 



by a gigantic serpent, which repulsed the soldiers fro' 
the water's edge, and devoured many who attempted 
resist it. Great numbers perished, crushed to deat> 
the mighty folds of its tail ; its skin was impene^ 
to the points of their javelins, and it was at last 
with difficulty by stones shot from militaiy 
Its blood dyed the waters of the river, and t^ 
of its putruving carcass obliged the Roman 
don the territory. The Roman troops were 
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tight of Carthage ; the terrified inhabitante were diB*% 
posed to peacCi but the couditious of Kegulus were so 
degrading that the Garthaffinian envoys returned witL- 
out making any reply, llegulns demanded that they 
should surrender Sicily, Sardinia^ and Corsica ; acknow- 
ledge tihe supremacy of Rome; deliver up all their 
vessels of war, and all the Roman prisoners without 
ransom; pay an annual tribute to the Roman treasury, 
and refrain from making war without the sanction of 
the Roman people. In framing these conditions, which 
implied a state of absolute subjugation, it was evident, 
that Regulus preferred that they would be refused by 
the CarSiaginians, as he would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of continuing . the war, and completing the re- 
duction of the city by force rather thani>y capitulation. 
When these conditions were announced in Carthage, 
sorrow and consternation reigned amongst the citizens. 
They had not the lightest hope of succeeding in the 
field, and the city must have fallen into the hands of 
the Romans but for the fortunate arrival of Xanthippus, 
a lAcedsBmonian- general, with a body of auxiliaries. 
Xanthippus was a miux of talent and experience, and 
to him the Carthaginian senate explained the critical 
position of their affairs. So quickly did he perceive, 
and so clearly did he explain the errors and ignorance 
of their previous generals^ that the African senate 
entreated him to undertake the supreme comnoand 
of their armies. Xanthippus consented, and his mili^ 
tary skill was soon made evident to the astonished 
(parthaginians, who viewed with wonder and delight 
the brilliant manoeuvres executed bv the troops under 
his directions. When he considered that military die* 
cipline had been sufficiently established, he advanced 
to meet the amiy of Regulus, B.C., 254, with aboat 
fourteen thousand foot and four thousand horse. The 
Romans seem at this time to have been reinforced, for 
their numbers doubled those of their adversaries; they 
despised the paucity of the Carthaginian troops, and 
ridiculed the audacity of Xanthippus ; but the skilful 
Oreek knew well the advantages of discipline over 
^umbers, and v^oceeded with alacrity to the contest, » 
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He posted tbe Carthagiaian iofaDtrj in the centre of 
the army, covering their front by one hundred elcN- 
phants; his wings were flanked bj the cavalry and 
aaxiliariea. Re^ulus strengthened the centre of his 
line against the impending onset of the elephants, bn^ 
in so doing, he left his cavalry and light companies 
without snpport. After a short pause of expectation 
the battle commenced: the Oarthaginian elephants 
attacked the Roman infantry, who evaded them, and 
assailed the mercenaries on the wings, driving them to 
the camp in great confusion. Their rere was, however^ 
assailed by the Carthaginian cavalry, and the main 
body of the Romans^ now deprived of support^ was 
crushed beneath the feet of the elephants. The camiige 
soon became general The Romans still continued te 
fighi with desperate valour, but wereoverwhelmed by 
clouds of arrows, and completely broken by a general 
charge of the Carthaginian horse. A few thousands 
endeavoured to save themselves by flight, but were 
pursued and cut to pieces; the unfortunate RomtbO 
consul fell into the hands of the enemy, with five huui- 
dred prisoners* Of the Roman army none were ^yed 
except about two thousand who escaped to Clypea^ 
>S[anthippus was loaded with honours, but resolved te 
retire from the foreign city, before he might become 
exposed to the machinations of envy or national pre- 
juaice. Indeed it was asserted, that the jealousy (4 
the Carthaginians caused him to be massacred on his 
voyage home;* but this story seems to have been 
Invented by the malice of the Romans, to blacken the 
chaiacter of the Carthaginians, whom they were fond 
of accusing ajs a cruel and perfidious nation ;— epithets 
to which their own conduct often 'entitled them in no 
elight degree. 

PHOOBBSS OF THE WAB. 

For nearly five years the war was confined to Sicily, 
where it was carried on by both states with great fury 

* Poljbiufl, a most candid and respectable historian does 
9pt appe^ (p have heard this stoiy. 
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and varioas suooeas. This fertile island, once celelnatedL 
for its plenteous hanrests and pastoral happiness, was 
reduced to a sbtb^ wilderness, and even still, after the 
lapse of twenty-one centuries, presents the indelible 
traces of these disastrous conflicts. The Roman fleet 
gained several important rictories, but was twice an- 
nihilated hj storms, with the loss of many thousand 
men. A defeat which the Garthaginians receired at 
Paaonnas &om the Roman army, under L. CcBcilius 
MetelluB, induced them to sue for peace, and the captire 
consul, Atilins Regulus^ was sent with the ambassadors 
to prevail apoo the sympathy of his countrymen. 
Kegulus had been for live years a prisoner, yet 
did not allow the prospects of liberty to prevail over 
his sense of daiy towards his country. The Car- 
thaginians, relying on his hoaoor, merely demanded 
from him a verbal promise that he would return. 
Regulns, on appearing before the senate, B.C., 249, 
strongly dissuaded them from the peace, and above all, 
from an exchange of prisoners. *^Tour soldiers.** said 
he, *'irho have uUon into the hands of the enemy, wiU 
nev^r return to Rome with the same pride, — the same 
courage with which they lefi il The brand of servi- 
tude is already stamped upon them ; if they are ever 
rsstored to their homes, let it be by the victorious anna 
of their countrymen, — by the defeat and subjugation 
of their foes.** The senate was deeply affected at his 
words. On one side, resentment, honour, and nationid 

Eride, impelled them to continue the war; on the other, 
umanity, and ^j^ratitude for past services, pleaded hard 
for Regains and his companions. At last, the cause 
of patriotism prevailed; — the conditions of the Car- 
thaginians were refused. — Not only his friends, but 
almost the entire Roman senate intreated Regulns to 
disregard a pledge given to so treacherous an enemy, 
and remain in his own country. The illustrious exile 
smiled at their request, and pretending that he was 
how suffering under the effects of a slow poison, which 
would soon put a period to his existence, he rejoined 
*^4 ambassadors, and returned to Carthage; of his 
luent history nothing certain is known. As there 
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ii no meniioii in the Bonian annals of his return to 
Borne, it is surmised that he died in captivity. Some 
ftoman historiaos have related that on his return to 
Garthage^ he was treated with refined cruelty, aud being 
deprived of his sight, was put to death with the most 
excruciating tortures; but as there is no mention of 
this circumstance in Polybius — the oldest and most 
authentic historian of the Punic wars— we are justified 
in believing that the story was a mere invention of 
Boman mahoe, perhaps intended to justify Uie cruelty 
with which two unfortunate Carthaginian prisoners 
were treated by the wife of Begulns, until the senate 
virere obliged, for the sake of humanity, to interfere* 
If Begulus merely died in captivity, he underwent no 
more than the ordinary chances of war£u», and per- 
hi^w deserved some punishment for his presumptuous, 
and often remorseless conduct ;~even the glowing 
poetry of Horace, who laments his cruel and untimely 
fikte, cannot persuade us to overlook the important testi- 
monies of the historians, Zonaias and Diodorus Siculus, 
with reference to M. A. Regnlus, and which by no 
means tend to increase our admiration of his character* 
In the year, B.C., 250, the consuls, C. Atilius and 
L. Manlius Vulso laid siege to Lilyboeum, an important 
promontory and fort on the solith-westem coast of 
Sicily. The garrison offered a determined opposition, 
and the Bomans contented themselves with blockading 
the entrance to the harbour, and endeavouring to reduce 
the place by famine; — ^in this they had nearly succeeded, 
when their lines were suddenly broken by a Carthagi- 
nian admiral named Hannibal, who succeeded in re- 
lieving the fortress. The besi^ed ventured upon a 
sartiej and made several desperate efforts on the land 
side to bum the Boman works, but were finally re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Hamilcar, the governor 
M)£ the fortress, retired within the walls, and Hannibal 
contrived during the night to escape the vigilance of 
the Boman admiral, and returned to Carthage in safety. 
(What the courage of the besieged had attempted m 
vain was effected by an accident : A high wind having 
commenced to blow in the direction of the Boman 
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esmp, the Cartbagiiiiaii soldiers eoUeeted an imnleiiffe 
qnantity of eombustible materials, which they ignited 
and launehed with efFeotive precision against the mili- 
tary engines of the enemy. The oonflii^Tation spread 
with great rapidity, and the Romans, stifled with the 
clouds of smoke which blew in their ^ces, were obliged 
to suffer their engines to be consumed before their eyes. 
The siege was again converted into a blockade; but 
the obstinacy of die garrison offered little hope to the 
Bomans of ultimate success. In the year, B.C., 248, 
the consul, P. Claudius Pulcher, attempted to surprise 
tiie Carthaginian fleet, then lying at Drepanum, under 
the command of Adherbal. The vigilant Carthaginian 
admiral perceived the approach of his adversary, and 
prepared for action. The Romans, who arrived esriy 
in the morning, that they might take the enemy un- 
awares, sailed towards the harbour, but were iJmoet 
instantly engaged by the Carthaginians and completdy 
defeated; ninety-three vessels were taken or destroyed, 
together with their crews; and P. C. Pulcher, who 
escaped, attended by thirty ships, was summoned by the 
senate to render an account of hie conduct, instead of 
endeavouring to propitiate his countrymen, justly exae- 
perated at his recklessness and presumption, he insulted 
the senate, who had ordered him to resign his command 
and appoint a dictator; but P. C. Pulcher, to show his 
contempt of the senate, resigned his command, and 
appointed the son of a freedman as dictator. The 
conscript fathers, enraged at such conduct, revoked 
that appointment, and impeached P. C. Pulcher of 
high treason, but the trial was interrupted by a storm, 
and does not seem to haye been ever renewed 



HAHILGAR, FATHER OF HANNIBAL. 

The Carthaginians had now recovered their ascen- 
dency in Sicily, and their forces being commanded by 
the great Hamilcar Barca,* the fiither of the still more 
celebrated Hannibal, they gained many advantages 

* Barca or lightning. 
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&r^T the BomaW annies. Bamiicar fortified a strong 
position ID Mount Eryx, in Sicily, wkere he kanrassed 
the Romans ineessantlj for a period of about two years, 
and for five years more the war was sustained with 
grsat energy. The Romans, wearied of this protracted 
warfore, resohred to make a vigorous effort to bring it 
to a conclusion, and in the year, B.C., 242, fitted out a 
fleet of two handred galleys, under the command of 0. 
Lutatius Catulus. The Carthaginians do not seem to 
have expected any contest on the seas, and their fleet 
was hastily and irregularly equipped. An engagement 
took place off the promontory of Eryx, near the iEga- 
tian islands, (M^retina, Lavanzo, and Favignana^) in 
which the Carthaginians were defeated, B.C., 241, with 
the loss of one hundred and eighty-three vessels and 
forty-eight thousand men. This was the last effort of 
the Carthaginians, who now sued for peace, which they 
were obliged to aocepi on the following severe condi- 
tions, dictated by Catulus: — "There shall be peace 
.between Rome and Carthage on the following eondi- 
•tions, if approved of by the Roman people: tho 
•Carthaginians shall evacuate Sicily, and refmin from 
War against Hiero, king of S3rracnBe, or his allies; they 
•shall restore to the Roman people all the prisoners they 
have taken, and without ransom; they shall pay, 
within twenty years, two thousand two hundred EulxBic 
talents of silver.*'* These conditions were sent to 
Rome, where the following alterations weie made: 
the time for payment was reduced to ten years, and 
one thousand talents added. The Carthaginians were 
moieover obliged to sorrender all the islands lying 
hetween Italy and Sicily. The amended treaty wa« 
nigned by Hamilcar and agreed to by the dejected 
Carthaginian senate. The first Pnnic war was thus 
eoncluded after a struggle of twenty-four years. The 
losses on both sides were immense, and nearly equal 
nntil the decisive battle off Mount Eryx. Although the 
Romans gained possession of Sicily, they obtained it 
as a blackened wilderness. The richer order of its 

• About £515,000, 
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inhabitants had mostly retired from the island at the 
oommenoement of the war, and a large portion of the 
poor had been massacred or sold into slayeiy during its 
progress* The Komans oonyerted it into a prorince, 
— ^the administration of its government was intrusted 
to an annual magistrate, entitled pr<Btor or pro-ammdf 
and the inhabitants were obliged to pay tithes, from 
the produce of the soil, to the Boman treasury. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The Boman dependenciefl after the Fint Punic War. — ^The 

Gauls ajpiin invade Italy The Carthaginians in Spain.— 

Hannibal —his Character ^Death of Asdrubal — Hannihal 

elected to Supreme Conunand. — Saguntum — ^Fall of. 

For a period of more than ten years from the con- 
clusion of the first Punic war, the &>man commonwealth 
was engaged in recovering from the losses she had 
sustained, and completing the subjugation of her dearly 
acquired territories. Sardinia^ which had revolted 
while the Carthaginians were engaged in a war of 
extermination with their rebellious mercenaries in 
Africa, was treacherously seized on by the Romans^ 
and the exhausted Punic commonwealth was obliged to 
relinquish this important dependencyy rather than 
renew the war with Rome. 

Illyricum, that country lying on the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic, opposite to ttaly, and north of Greece, 
was now, B.C., 229, governed by queen Teuta. The 
lUyrians were pirates by profession, and had carried 
on their depredations to a great extent upon the Greeks, 
whose power and greatness had for some time passed 
away ; besides, the former had taken possession of a 
considerable portion of Western Greece, which the 
sons of Hellas were no longer in a condition to defend* 
In their piratical rovings, the lUyrians had plundered 
a Boman vessel, and carried off the sailors as slaves. 
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Bor this aggression, the Romans sent plenipotentiaries 
to demand immediate restitution, and a oessation from 
each unjust uncivilized practices. Teuta replied, that 
for the future no Romans should be molested either on 
the seas or in her dominions by land ; but that her sub- 
jects were poor and had no other mode of supporting 
themselves, therefore she could not interfere in their 
private concerns. One of the Roman ambassadors 
answered, that imperial Rome was the avenger of in- 
justice, whether committed against herself or all weaker 
powers, and therefore insisted that the piratical courses 
of the Illyriahs should be discontinued, — an answer 
which enraged the queen so much that she caused the 
ambassadors to be baaelj murdered on their return 
home. For this outrage, a Roman fleet was at once 
despatched against the liljrians, who were easily sub- 
dued, and deprived of a considerable portion of their 
territory by the conquerors. 80 great was the benefit 
derived by the Grecian states, from the suppression of 
these freebooters, that the Romans were presented by 
the Athenians with the freedom of their city, and by 
the Corinthians with the right of contending at the 
Isthmian games, in honour of Posidon or Neptune.* 

Three years aiter the conclusion of the Illyrian war, 
Rome was thrown into consternation by the terrible 
intelligence that a vast swarm of Celtic and Insubrian 
Qanls had crossed the Alps and were descending into 
Italy. An immense army was levied, and the horrible 
expedient of human sacrifices was adopted to avert 
the impending calamity. Two Gaulish and two Grecian 
captives — a male and female of each — were buried 
alive in the Farwa Boarium^ or cattle market, by the 
advice of an oracle in the Sibylline books. The Gauls 

flnndered Arminium, on the north-eastern coast of 
ialy, and proceeded to Etruria^ which suffered terribly 
at their hands. The Romans encountered them near 
Clusinm; but, falling into an ambush, they were re- 

gnlsed with considerable loss. This reverse was, 
owever, soon avenged by the consul, C. Atilius, who 

• See Note C 

l3 
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gained a complete vioCory oyer the Gaale at Piea, where 
more than forty thottand of them were riain. And in 
the year, B.C., 223, they again suffered a fieital defe«t 
onder the swords of the Romans, when they were 
obliged to sue for peace and own the sovereignty of 
Home. By this victory the latter became masters oi 
all the pleasant plains of Lombardy, and to which they 

five the name of Cisalpine Qaul, to distinguish it from 
ransalpine Chial, which lay beyond the Alps. 

THB 0A&TUAOI9IAKB IN SPAIN. 

During a period of twenty years, the Carthaginians 
bad been actively engaged in extending their dominions 
in Spain, which they hoped would recompense them for 
the loss of Sardinia and Sicily. Hamilcar Barca, who 
had been geneml-in-chief of the Carthaginian foroes 
during the close of the first Punic war, was a man of 
consummate ability and prudence. Rejecting those 
principles of despotic government which are so gene- 
rally applied to subjugated states, Hamilcar, by a 
policy of open benevolence and secret diplomacT) con- 
ciliated to the interests of his country the affecUons of 
the chiefs amongst the Celtic tribes of Spain. The 
invidious distinctions of race, so galling to a people 
who find themselves inferior in oirvilinAion to their 
conquerors, were abolished. The Carthaginian settlers 
were allowed to intermarry with the Spanish aboriginee, 
and these ties of aflSnity often supplied the rnnio 
armies with large numbers of native troops, who did 
not hesitate to serve against such of their oountrymea 
as rejected the Carthaginian yoke, and endeavoured to 
maintain their savage independence. 

HANNIBAL. 

On the death of Hamilcar, which occurred, B.C., 
229, the supreme command uf the Carthaginian armies 
in Spain devolved upon his son-in-law, Asdrubal, who 
pursuetl with success the policy of his predecessor; 
and after a few yeari<, wrote to Girthage that Hannibid, 
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tb^ son of Hamil^Sar, then ft jrou^, might be sent to 
.the army and learn the rudiments of war under the 
snecesaor of his fiither. This future scourge of Italy, 
when a boy of nine years old, had been brought by his 
£ather to ^he altar, where he swore eternal enmity to 
the Roman name, and promised that at the first oppor- 
tunity, he would break the oppressive treaty which dire 
necessity bad imposed upon his countrymen. On the 
4tfrival of the young Hannibal at the camp of Asdrubal, 
•the veteran soldiers recogniied in the youthful Hannibal 
the voice, the gait, the very features of Hamilcar; 
nor were the qualities of his mind inferior to those of 
his illustrious parent* He was endowed with those 
gifts which are alike essential to the humblest soldier 
or the highest ofiicer in command: he was able to 
endure the extremes of heat and cold; no labour of 
the mind or body was too severe for his achievemenf* 
From his earliest years, he rendered himself familiar 
with those manly exercises which 5orm the education 
of a soldier; he excelled his companions in the race or 
the gauntlet; he slept but little, and that little amid 
the turmoil of a camp, or wrapped in his military 
cloak he would repose by the fires of the out-posts. 
In person he. was eminently handsome, nor did the 
numerous avocations of war cause him to neglect UiO 
.cultivation of his mind. He was well versed in the 
Greek language, which he spoke with fiuency, (and in 
which he composed some works 09i military tadicsy*) 
and his eloquence often prevailed over the despondency 
•of his troops or the domestie &ctions of the Oarthagi- 
uian senate. Of his moral character, two very difierent 
jMcounts have reached us : Livy, the historian of his 
enemies, has described him as a man devoid of all 
feelings of justice, incapable of good fiiithy and regard* 
•less of all principles of religion or clemency. Polybins, 
an eadier and more impartial authority, has painted 
the great Carthaginian general in more pleasing colours, 
»ttd there is no doubt that Liv^s description is tainted 
by national prejudice* The habits of Hannibal were 

* Ferliaps in the Doric dialect. His preceptor was a Laco- 
*nian named Solsias. 
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extremely temperate, and he might have often enriched 
himself with the apoiU of conquered cities; nnqneetion- 
ably, many cruel acts were committed by his soldiers 
during the second Punic war; but in this we find no 
exception from the ordinary conduct of military chiefis; 
nor 18 it always easy, even for a man of humane die- 
position, to check the carnage committed by troops 
flushed with victory, and exasperated by toil and re- 
sistance. In such cases it is often difficult, after the 
lapse of years, to determine whether a general is 
deserving of praise or censure. However, the enemies 
of Hannibal have not ventured to deny, that he often 
procured an honourable burial for the bodies of such 
Roman officers as had fallen upon the field of battle. 

This distinguished man had served for some years 
under the command of Asdrubal, with mutual aatie- 
.ft«tion to himself and his superiors, when a circum- 
stance occurred which removed him toa higher sphere. — 
The servant of a Celtic chief, whom Asdrubal had pnt 
to death, watched his opportunity to assassinate that 
general in his tent. Before the guards of Asdrubal 
could render their master any assistance, the fatal blow 
had been struck, and the Carthaginian army was with- 
out a leader. The assassin was seised, and put to tho 
torture, which he bore with indifference, laughing 
loudly at the idea of having accomplished his revenge. 

HANNIBAL OBNEBAlr-IN-OHIBF. 

The eyes of the entire army were now turned on 
Hannibal, and his election to the supreme command 
was ratified by a decree of the Carthaginian senate. 
Hannibal was now in the twenty-fifth year of his age; 
and immediately resolved to carry into execution his 
long-cherished designs against Borne. Saguntum, (Si^ 
gunto) a city on the west coast of Spain, had been speci- 
ally exempted from the authority of Carthage by a 
treaty with Bome. As it formed a frontier city of the 
Bomau territory, Hannibal considered that by reducing 
it be would imme^liately cause a war with "Rome : for 
that purpose he commenced au expedition against some 
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Spanish tribes, whose possessions lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sagantum. The inhabitants of that 
city quickly perceived his design, and applied for pro- 
tection to the Roman senate. As they had not yet 
been regularly besieged, the a£B^ir caused some discus* 
sion, and it was finaily decreed that envoys should be 
sent to Hannibal, to warn him from any hostilities 
against the allies of the Roman people; that in case of 
a refusal, they should proceed from thence to Carthage, 
and lay the object of their mission before the African 
senate. 

Intelligence of this expected embassy was conveyed 
to Hannibal, who immediately formed the siege of Sa- 
gnntum, which was vigorously and obstinately defended. 
The Roman ambassadors in the mean Him arrived on 
the coast, but received a message from Hannibal, warn- 
ing them of the dangers they would incur in attempting 
to pass through the territones of so many savage tribes ; 
adding, with haughty indifference, that he was at pre- 
sent too much otherwise engaged to attend to their de- 
mands. The ambassadors with much indignation then 
proceeded to Carthage, where, however, they did not 
meet with more satisfJAction, as the party of Hannibal 
there happened to prevail. Ha&no, an old antagonist 
of Hamiicar, indeed advised that Hannibal should be 
delivered up to the Romans, saying, that the ruins of 
Saguntum would faX\ upon their o#n heads; but this 
opinion was deemed the effects of malice and hereditary 
feud. To the complaints of the Roman embassy, the 
Carthaginian senate gave an etasive answer ; the am- 
bassadors returned to Rome, where much time was lost 
in fruitless discussions on this important subject. 

VALL OF SAOUMTUX. 

For nearly eight months, B.C., 219, the siege of 
Saguntum had been pressed by the indefatigable seal 
of Hannibal; but its walls were still as fiercely de- 
fended bv its inhabitants, who hourly expected the 
arrival of relief from Rome* All the military science 
of attack and defence was exhausted in this protracted 
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conflict; bvt tbe citj walls had tuffered sererely from 
the engines of the Carthaginians. The citiiens still 
continued to occupy the hreaches with Mmed men 
during the day, and repair them bj ceaseless labour 
during the dead of night; still their ranks were thinned 
by exhaustion, or the weapons of the enemy, and their 
last hopes of assistance from Rome had now giren 
place to despair. A generous soldier, named Alorous, in 
the service of Hannibal, who had on one occasion been 
treated with much kindness by the inhabitants of Si^ 
gantum, resolved to induce them to surrender, and 
thus save themselves from the inevitable consequences 
of any prolonged resistance. He was admitted into 
the city, where he informed the inhabitants that tbe 
following conditions would be granted them by Han- 
nibal: — they should surrender the city, and depart 
with their wives and children to another place; but 
without their property. The Saguntines listened to 
these propositions in silence, and retired as if for the* 
purpose of deliberating upon a reply. On reaching 
their homes, they collected all their property, which 
they heaped in one vast pile in the market place, and 
having kindled it, they threw themselves into the flames. 
At this very moment, a general assault was made by 
the Carthaginians, who instantly scaled the deserted 
ramparts and gained possession of the city. All the 
itthaoitants who had declined to perish by their own 
bands were put to the sword, and immense plunder ' 
was obtained by the triumphant Carthaginians. 

The news of the destruction of Saguntum caused a 
tumult of grief and indignation at Rome, mingled with 
self-reproach at having suffered their fiuthfnl allies to. 
&il into the hands of a cruel and ferocious enemy. Every 
preparation was now made for wari and a last embassy 
despatched to Carthage. After some equivocation on 
the part of the Carthaginian senate with regard to the 
terms of the former treaty, the Roman legate folded 
his robe, and addressing the Carthaginians, said, — "I* 
bring you either peace or war; choose whichever yon 
please/' The senators replied, that they left the ch^oe 
with him. — "I give you war, then," said the Roman/ 



Qofolding his robe, and the Oftrthagmians with loud 
shouts said that they aooepted it^ and would cany it on 
in the same spirit The ambassadors immediatelj left 
Carthage and proceeded to Spain, where they endea- 
Youred to induce the Spanish chiefs to resist the pro« 
greas of HannibaL Their proposals were received with 
shouts of laughter by the Celtic tribes, who terrified 
the Roman ambassadors by the glitter of their drawn 
weapons, and told them with derision, to seek for 
allies in some place where the fate of Saguntum was 
not known. The envoys in much alarm hastened 
homeward, where instant preparations were made for 
war. The character of Hannibal ior skill and enter-^ 
p^ ise was well known to the Romans, who soon per- 
oeived that they were on the verge of the greatest 
struggle they had yet undergone. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Second Panic War— March of Hannibal — FuMSge of the 

Khone.---Fa8sage of th^ Alps.— Hannibal in Italy Battles 

at the Ticinus — the Trebia.— Lake of Thrasymcne. — Con- 
sternation at Rome. — Battle of Canns Probable reasons 

•why Hannibal did not now march on Home. — Mago sent to 
Carthage — State of Rome after the battle of Cannoe. 

After Uie ML of Saguatam^ Hannibal retired for the 
winter to Garthagena, where he endeavoured to refresh 
his sokliers after their long campaign, and at the same 
time to excite in them the desire of foreign eonqnest. 
''Spain is now snbdned/' said he, '^and oar gallant army 
mast be either disbanded or marched to some other coun- 
try in quest of new triumphs. To veteran troops like you, 
I need hardly say, that the latter will be the more grate- 
ful — the more honourable alternative Be prepared, 
therefore, for a long and distant war. Retire to your 
homes, and during the winter months refresh yourselves 
with repose amidst your fEunilies; but return early in 
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the spring) that our glorious enterprise may, with the 
assistance of the gods, be speedily commenoed.** His 
commands were punctually obeyed, and his soldiers, 
who placed unbounded reliance on his fortune and 
experience, returned to a man to serve beneath the 
standard of their victorious general Before com- 
mencing his march, he proceeded to Gades (Cadiz), 
where he paid his vows to Hercules, the tutelar deity 
of the place; his next care was to divide the troops in 
such a manner that neither Spain or Africa should 
have any reason to fear the arms of the Romans during 
his absence. Forty thousand troops were left in Africay 
and fifteen thousand that remained in Spain were 
intrusted to the care of his brother, Asdrubal ; while 
he himself commenced his expedition asainst Rome, in 
the spring of the year, B.C., 218, with about ninety 
thousand foot, twelve thousand horse, and forty ele- 
phants. He subdued in his progress such of the 
Spanish tribes as had revolted ; but, on arriving at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, three thousand Spanish troops 
turned on their track and commenced a return home- 
wards. Hannibal saw the difficulty of attempting to 
check their retreat, and dreading the effects of any 
mibsequent meeting, he gave permission to seven thou- 
sand Spanish soldiers to return home, at the same time, 
pretending that the others had retired in compliance 
with his orders. He passed the Pyrenees without any 
further difficulty, and descended into Gaul, where he 
informed the chiefs of that country, that it was not his 
intention to draw the sword until he should have 
reached Italy, and thus prevented any delay which 
they might have otherwise offered to his progress. 
He now advanced without interruption to the banks of 
the Rhone, which were guarded by the Chiuls. The 
army exerted itself without intermission in framing 
boats and rafts, in which labour they were assisted by 
the inhabitants of the place, who were desirous to be 
freed from the incumbrance of so vast a host Hanni- 
bal, fearing lest his troops might be thrown into dis- 
order on their landing, by any sudden onset of the 
Gauls^ before they would have time to form in line of 
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liattle, detached a large body of moD under the com- 
nuuid of Hanno, son of Bomilcar, whom he ordered io 
maxch np the rirer to a certain ford, daring the nighty 
which they crossed, and arrived on the flank of the 
Qaolish camp before break of day. When the light 
was sufficient, the main body of the Carthaginian army 
began the passage of the Rhone, embarking in thou- 
sands of boats; their shouts and ^e noise of the waters 
acared the Gauls who occupied the opposite bank. 
These at first made some opposition to the landing of 
the Carthaginians; but being suddenly assailed by 
Hanno on their rear, and perceiving their camp to be 
on fire, fled in confusion, and the remainder of tbe 
Punic army crossed the river in safety; the elephants 
occasioned considerable embarrassment, as they could 
not be induced to tread upon any of the rafts. An 
iogenious contrivance removed this difficulty : a large 
raft was constructed and covered with clay, which 
deceived these formidable animals, until their guides 
had time to unloose its moorings; — some of the 
more intractable elephants, plunged into the water, 
and reached the shore in safety. Hannibal having 
passed the Rhone, despatched five hundred Numidian 
cavalry to reconnoitre the position of the Roman army 
under P. Scipio, who, finding that Hannibal had already 
passed the Pyrenees, had advanced to meet him in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhone. These soldiers were 
met by three hundred Roman horse, and a brisk skir- 
mish took place, in which the Numidians were repulsed 
with the loss of two hundred men, and the Romans 
left one hundred and sixty upon the field. This trifling 
conflict was looked upon by the Romans as an omen of 
of the war, in which they should at last obtain a 
dearly-earned victory. Hannibal was yet hesitating 
whether he should continue his expedition against 
Rome, as his soldiers were dispirited at the idea of 
crossing the lofty regions of the Alps, when the fortu- 
nate arrival of some Gaulish envoys from Italy, in- 
spired them with new hopes and confidence. 

Hannibal, seizing this opportunity to rebuke the 
apathy of his soldiers, and praise the fidelity and valour 
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of the (hinhi, flaid, — ^*'It appears tirange to ilie, that the 
Kghteet of onr hiboara should strike joo with the ino«t 
dismay. Are yoa not the same troops who toiled with 
ttie for eight months in reducing the citj of Sagnntam — 
for jrears, in the subjugation of Spain? What ezpedN 
Cton is it in whioh we are now engaged? — the destrtie- 
tion of Rome, — the liberation of Europe, — ^the posses- 
sion of that wealth acquired during centuries of conquest, 
by the armies of Rome 1 Have we no other reasons 
to orgs us forward? — Hare we forgotten the disgrace 
of Carthage, or the treachery of the Romans; or is 
all our journey yet to be completed? No, truly; fiir 
the greatest obstacles have been already overcome. 
Do you now hesitate — at the foot of the Alps — ^the 
frontier wall of Italy 1 Ton have crossed the Pyrenees ; 
dannot you figure to your imaginations a still loftier 
fange of mountains? Trust me, there are no hills so 
high that cannot be overcome by the energy of man ; 
nor was it by the help of wings that our Gaulish allies 
have crossed those redoubted Alps, which are, moreover^ 
eultivated and inhabited. That Rome which fell before 
the arms of the uncivilized and tumultuous hordes of 
Gaul, may well succumb to the power and perseverance 
df the Oarthaginians.** His soldiers, excited by these 
words, and by the hopes of Italian conquests, prepared 
for the passage of these stupendous mountains; — an 
achievement only twice performed by an armed host in 
after times, but who have never excelled the fame of 
Hannibal.* 

PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 

The prospect of the Alps was sufficient to damp the 
most ardent courage. In addition to gigantic pre- 
cipices and ravines filled with perpetual snows, the 
Carthaginians found that their passage would be op- 
jK)sed by the mountaineers, who, dreading the destruc- 
tion of their winter stock of provisions by this vast 
host, were resolved to oppose them. Hannibal per* 

* Charlemange and Bonaparte. 



teiving that his army (in thii oritloal positioa) might 
be anQihilated by a merfr handful of men; sounded 
a halt) and during the night his Chiulish guides learned 
firom these peasants that the mountaineers wete ia the 
babit of ^abaadoaing their post at evening and to 
which they did not return until break of day. The 
Carthaginians took adTantage of this cirounistanoe, to 
effect the passage of a considerable portion of their 
amy during the night, the mountaineers having been 
dece^ived by the kindling of a large number of fires, 
lound which they imagined their enemies would have 
encamped j but on returning to the heights at day*breaky 
they found their position already oceupied by the 
Carthaginians, and^ furious at this deception, they 
commenced a general attack, in which the soldiers of 
Hannibal, unacquainted with the localities, and unused 
lo the barbarous war£&re of the mountaineers, snstained 
some severe losse8,'e8pecialiy amongst their caTalry and 
beasts of burden. The sagacity of the elephants 
seems to have guided them through these difficnlties in 
safety, although many must have perished by the cold. 
The Alpine peasants now abandoned open resistance, 
but occfisioned much confusion by several ambuscades in 
which a laige portion of the Carthaginian baggage 'wm 
destroyed. The immense falls of snow, the avalanches 
that constantly rushed upon their heads, burying whole 
ranks beneath an inextricable mass, struck the soldiers 
Ivith terror and despair. Their path was becoming 
daily worse and worse. The treacherous snow, as« 
Burning the appearance of solid ground, often lured 
them to the edge of some hital precipice, and as their 
feet constantly slipped upon the smooth inclining ice, 
they had no branches or roots of trees to grasp and 
tore themselves from inevitable destruction. Hannibal 
caused his troops to advance towards a lofty cliff from 
Whose heights a distant prospect of the plains ef Italy 
met the view. "Are you not willing," he exclaimed, 
"to undergo these, — nay, even greater difficulties fur 
the sake of such a glorious recompense? Ooce let us 
'Teaoh the level plain, and one or two battles at the 
most must place this country within our grasp/' A 
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few days more brongfat the Oarthaginiaii armj to the 
laat defilee of the Alps, and with anfeigned delight they 
rushed into the level fields, spreading themselves over 
the face of the eonntrj. The passage of the Alps had 
oecnpied aboat fifteen days; but during that time many 
tiionsands of the Punic army had perished; and when 
Hannibal entered Italy, he had no more than aboni 
twenty thousand foot, and six thousand cavalry. Five 
months had been oecnpied in the march from CSartha- 
gena to the plains of Turin, a distance, (acoording to 
the calculation of Polybius,) of eight thousand furlongs, 
or one thousand miles.* 



HIVNIBAL IN ITALY. 

The progress of Hannibal through Italy caused great 
alarm amongst the Romans, who had not anticipated 
his triumph over the dangers of the Alps. The consul, 
P. ComeliuB Scipio, crossing the Po, met the Carthagi- 
nian army encamped on the river Ticinus (Tesino). 
An engagement being now inevitable, the geneiala of 
both armies made every exertion to inspire their re- 
spective troops with hope and confidence. Scipio spoke 
with much contempt of the Carthaginian soldiers^ 
exhausted by the passage of the Alps, and presenting 
the appearance of ghosts rather than of men, saying 
that it would be almost a disgrace to contend with snch 
miserable enemies, reminding the Romans at the same 
time, of the victory which he had obtained over the 
Carthaginians on the banks of the Rhone, and their 
own brilliant achievements in the first Punic war. 
Hannibal made use of a singular and effective expe- 
dient to rouse the warlike spirit of his soldiers. Ho 
ordered some Gaulish prisoners, captured during the 
passage of the Alps, to be brought forward, and offered 
to them to contend with each other by pairs in single 

* I have not alluded to the popular storj of Hannibal hav- 
ing obtained for himself a passage through the rocks, bjr 
heating them to redness, and casting vinegar on them, which 
caused them to split asunder. Even Livy, to enamoured of 
the marveiiuus, is not inclined to btJiere it. 
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oombaty promiBing naconditional freedom to the eai^ 
▼iroTs. This proposal was received with joy by the 
Gaalsy and the Carthaginian soldiers watched with 
deep interest the issue of these conflicts, applauding 
alike the hf^pj victor, and the vanquished, who de- 
fended his life so valiantly. Hannibal seized this oppor- 
tunity to aUttde to his own position. ''Tou have 
displayed,** said he, "much interest in the contests of 
these Gauls. Let us reflect, whether we can apply the 
moral to ourselves. These barbarian prisoners in our 
power, seeing no prospect of escape, willingly engaged 
in a contest from which few have retired with their 
lives. Are we not also inclosed on every side, with 
no road open to us^ but that which we shall effect by 
the edge of the sword. Here, soldiers, we must con- 
quer or perish 1 We have no communication with the 
sea, — ^the Alps forbid our return. Here must we 
avenge the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. Tou have 
been long employed in tending flocks upon the savage 
mountains of Spain and Lusitania (Fartvgal), — ^you 
must now seek out for yourselves a nobler ol^ect of 
ambition — a richer recompense for your toils. Bo not, 
I intreat you, fear the mighty shadow of the Roman 
name! Yon have been trained in no ordinary school 
of war&re; you have borne your victorious arms 
from the ocean and the pillars of Hercules to these 
distant lands, opposed a]ike in your progress by the fury 
of the elements and the hostility of man. Who are 
your opponents nowf — ^an army unacquainted with its 
general, — a general in total ignorance of his army! 
Bemove the standards from both hosts, and I will ven- 
ture to say, that he will confound his antagonists with 
his countrymen. Has it been so with us, soldiers? — 
•Tou all have seen me many and many a time fighting 
in your foremost ranks; — still oftener have I witnessed 
and rewarded your own valour; — nay, there are even 
lew amongst you whom I do not know by name, 
and of whom I could not enumerate some gallant 
achievement 

''It is true, my friends, we have undertaken a long 
'and perilous campaign; that we are now fu distant 
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fraiD our native country; that nianj days of faatilo, 
many nights of fatigue, must be endured before a 
weary remnant of us may return to behold once more 
their children and their wives ; this is all trn& But 
the war was inevitable; nor do I think that when toil 
and danger are to be endured, that you would shrink 
from the task of defending the homes and hearths of 
your fdlow-oonntrymen. This ha^ighty republic, against 
which we are now prepajring to contend, seeks to extei^ 
minate us from the hyoe of the earth; already has it 
deprived us of our just possessions in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. It would now wrest Spain, nay, even Africa, 
from our hands. They demand that I should be given 
up to be punished with excruciating tortures, and an 
ignominious death, because I have dared to besi^gp 
^(gnntum. The senate refuse ; — What then?. An 
army is sent to Spain, another to Africa, a€ if to 
prove to us, that on our arms alone depends the very 
existence of our commonwealth. To arms, then, with 
courage; and let each man exert himself as if on him 
alone depended the issue of the conflict*' 

BATTLB OF THB TICliriTS. 

Scipio crossed the Ticinus by means of a bridge, and 
fortified a small eminence in its neighbQurhood to cover 
his retreat in case of any reverse. He drew up his 
army, posting the light armed troops in the front and 
a body of Gaulish cavalry on the wings. At the first 
onset) the Boman light troops were routed by the 
Carthaginian cavalry, and retiring on the centre of 
Soipio's heavy armed troops, they occasioned mucU 
confusion. A furious conflict then ensued between thp 
main bodies of both armies, until the Koman% being 
taken i|i flaak by the Numidian cavalry, were com- 
pletely routed, and pursued for a considerable distance^ 
. Scipio led back a hirge portion of his troops in good 
•order, retiring across the bridge, which he broke down 
to avoid pursuit ; but he himself had received a great 
wound in the batUe^ and was with difficulty rescued by 
the piety of his son, afterwards the celebrated Scipio 
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Africanns. The namber of soldiers lost in this battle 
is not known. Scipio retired in the neighbourhood of 
the Po, and Tiberius Sempronius, who had been engaged 
in an expedition against Africa, was recalled by the 
senate, and arriving at Arminium, marched in the 
direction of Placentia, pitching his camp on the banks 
of the Trebia, a broad but shallow tributary of the Po, 
which has since been often memorable in the history of 
Italy. Hannibal, who had gained many important 
accessions from the Gauls on account of his victory at 
the Ticinns, was extremely anxious for another engage- 
ment ; and learning that Sempronius was a man of 
fiery and ungovernable temper, prepared a stratagem 
by means of which he hoped to allure him to a conflict. 
He caused Mago to lie in ambush with a considerable 
body of men, between the banks of a deep rivulet, 
near the Roman camp, but completely concealed by the 
surrounding brushwood. A party of Numidians now 
crossed the Trebia at day-break, and made a desultory 
attack on the Koman camp. Sempronius immediately 
sent his cavalry in pursuit of the enemy, who retired 
across the river; the Romans proceeded to ford the 
Trebia. The weather was piercingly cold, attended 
with a slight £el11 of snow, and by the time that the Ro- 
mans had reached the Carthaginian army, they were 
completely exhausted with cold and fatigue. The sol- 
diers of Hannibal were fresh and well prepared ; here a 
desperate struggle ensued, in which the Romans might 
have gained the advantage but for the sudden appear- 
ance of the Carthaginian troops under Mago, when the 
former were completely routed, none escaping but a body 
of about ten thousand men, who by a great effort forced 
their way to Placentia. The result of this disastrous 
conflict was as far as possible concealed from the Roman 
people, who, learning that a large body of men were 
still in safety at Placentia, supposed their loss at the 
Trebia to be comparatively trivial. The weather, 
which became very tempestuous, prevented Hannibal 
from pursuing the retreating Romans, or reaping any 
decisive advantage from his victory. 

For a considerable period after the battle of the 

•i4 
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Trebia, the Funic army underwent great hardaliips in 
the passage of the Apennines, which nearly proved as 
disastrous as the Alps. Large numbers of the soldiers 
perished amongst the mountains, of cold and fatigue, 
while the incessant fall of snow prevented them from 
kindling or maintaining the necessary fires. For two 
days they were thus detained in the greatest misery, 
and when they at last descended into the level plain, 
they found that many of their beasts of burden, in- 
cluding seven elephants, had perished on the road. 
With tbe exception of some trifling skirmishes, hostili- 
ties were suspended for the remainder of the winter. 

0. FLAUINinS. 

Early in the year B.C. 217, the consul, 0. Flaminins, 
a man of much inconsiderate courage, and too impetuous 
in his undertakings, received the command of the Roman 
army, and proceeded to Arminium. Hannibal, on hear- 
ing of his approach, immediately commenced a dan- 
gerous march through a vast swamp formed by the river 
Anio, near Arritium, in Tuscany. This expedition 
lasted for three days, during which time many of his 
Gaulish soldiers, unaccustomed to these labours, were 
suffocated in the water ; and Hannibal lost one of his 
eyes, from the unhealthy nature of the place ; his object^ 
was, however, attained. The consul, on hearing of the 
departure of the Carthagiuians, pursued their track, 
and overtook them in the neighbourhood of Clusium, 
on the direct road to Rome. Fesulse, where Hanni- 
bal was now encamped, was reckoned amongst the 
most fertile spots in Italy, and the wily Carthaginian 
began to plunder and bum the surrounding country, 
solely for the purpose of exasperating Flaminius, at the 
same time continuing his march in the direction of 
Rome. On arriving in that locality where the moun- 
tains of Oortona surround the lake of Thrasymene as 
with a vast amphitheatre, the experienced eye of Han- 
nibal perceived, in this dangerous defile, a snare from 
which valour would be of little avail to rescue an 
army once lured within its confines. By accident or 
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derign. He immediately proceeded in the directioo of 
tbe lake, which he kept on his right, and ordered a 
krge body of his troops to occupy the surronnding 
heights ; the remainder were diawn up in line of' 
battle upon the plain. Flaminius, who perceived only 
this portion of the Carthaginian army, entered the defile 
without obserrinff the soldiers of Hannibal on the ' 
heights, as the light was very indistinct, and the moun- 
tains were enveloped in a dense fog. The Romans had ' 
advanced about midway through the valley, B.C., 217, 
when they were suddenly assailed in front, flank, and 
rear. In the meantime the fog had settled heavily 
upon the plain ; and the soldiers of Flaminius heard 
the shouts of the enemy without knowing from what 
Quarter they were to expect the assault, or whither 
they should turn to defend themselves. All was now 
disorder and confusion. Flaminius exerted himself with 
amaiing energy to rally and organ iie his astounded 
soldiers. Amidst the terrific uproar, and the clash 
of weapons, his voice was long heard, exhorting,' 
threatening, and commanding the troops to press vigor- 
ously forward, as their only hope of escape. But their 
ranxs had been entirely broken ; they were separated on 
all sides from their standards and their oflloen. At hut 
despair and indignation inspired them with new c6urage. 
The conflict was renewed with redoubled fury, and so 
intense was the animosity of the combatants, that they 
did not perceive an earthquake, which at that very 
moment was laying in ruins the principal cities through- 
ont Italy. The combat had lasted for three hours, 
when Flaminius was slain by an Insubrian Gaul, and 
the Boman army, which, until then, had defended itself 
with desperate courage, was completely routed. Large 
nnmbevs were ridden down by the Carthaginian cavalry, 
or perished in the lake. Fifteen thousand Romans fell 
in this memorable battle, and six thousand, who had 
cat their way through the ranks of the enemy, were 
taken prisoners on the ensuing day. Hannibal caused 
a aearch to be made for the remains of Flaminius, to 

£'ve it honourable burial; but the search was vain, the 
Kiy of the conaul was nowhere to be found. . 
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The news of this terrible defeat qaiokly arrived a^ 
Borne, and maoj rumours were circulated through 
the exoited populace, until the pnetor, M. Pomponius, 
aeoeiided the rostrum, about sunset, and pronounced 
the lellowiiig words, " We have lest a great battle.** 
The streets were filled with the cries and lanentatioDS 
of those who had relatives in the war ; and manj even 
expired with joj *t the arrival of those friends whom 
they believed either slain, or in the hands of the enemy. 
The general eonsternation was still further increased by 
the intelligence, that a detachment of four thousand men, 
sent by the consul, On. Servilius, to assist Flaminins, 
had been totally destroyed in Umbria, by the troope of 
HannibaL (^ Fabius Maximns was immediately a^ 
poisted dictator, being a man of great prudence and 
experieooe, while his dilatory and cautious system of 
militarv tactics, rendered him particularly adapted to 
contend with Hannibal, who dreaded nothing more 
than delay. The latter, after hie victory at Thnisy- 
niette, proceeded to Spoletum, which he besieged in 
vain;, conjecturing, from this circumstance, that an 
attack on Borne Would be attended with still greater 
difficulties, he resolved to unite, if possible, the Latin 
states into one great confederacy against the BonuLa 
commonwealth. He next proceeded in the direction of 
Ficenuro, and the territories of Apulia, spreading havoc 
and deedatioa through the surrounding coon trv. Fabius 
avoided a geneml engagement, and continued to follow 
the track of Hannibal, but invariably pitching his 
tents amid the lofty mountains that lay in his line of 
observation; a system of tactics which he justiy 
believed would secure him from the &te of Flaminiuj?, 
and enable Borne to recover from her reiterated mis* 
fortunes. A mistake on the part of the Oarthaginian 
guides had nearly proved fatal to the army of Hannib^ 
BirtctioBS were given to proceed towards Casinum, 
biit the guide, mistaking the word, led the troops 
towards OasUinum, a small town which Fabius had 
MOttitly strongly fortified* Hannibal at once per* 
ceived the perils of his aituation, being completely 
enclosed by 4he Bomans, who occupied the level plain. 
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and fclie lofty mountains of Oallieala. Fabius, regarding 
the Oartha^inians as oompletelj in bis power, delayed 
tke battle until tbe ensuing day. Haan(osI resolved, in 
tke meantime, to reeooe himself from iBavitable destrue- 
tioD. He collected two thousand honied cattle, and 
having fiMtened bundles of brushwood to their horns, 
set firo to these inflammable materials, and caused 
the animals to be driven in the direction of the hillk 
The Romans, imagining that the Garthagiaians were 
endeavouring to effect their escspe bj torch-light^ 
(quitted their post to oppose their passage. By tliis 
time the fire had reached the flesh of the animals, when 
the creatures, smarting with pain, ran madly in every 
direction. Fabius, confounded at this singular spee> 
taeloi did not snffer his soldiers to stir from their posi- 
tion. The Csrthaginians in the meantime effected 
their escape, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Allifce. 

K. lavvonn. 

The system pursued bv Fabius had man^ enemies in 
the Soman senate ; and M. Minuoias, his master of 
horse, a man of great confidence in his own aUUties^ 
took every opportunity of disparaging the conduct of 
his superior in the presence of his soldiers* '^ Are we 
here,* he would exclaim in the hearing of the troops, 
"for the purpose of beholding oar allies exterminated 
by the sword of Hannibal 1 Do we not oaall sides s«r« 
vey the smoke of burning viUages 9 — do we not<on all 
sides hear the cries of their unhappjT inmates, fruitlessly 
invoking our aesistaneet What precedent have we 
for this strange inaction f None whatever. Our ancea> 
ters never slumbered upon the track of an enemy ; it 
was by coufage and activity they raised our common- 
wealth to glory ; not by these slothful counsels^ which 
the timid term wisdom, but the brave, pusillanimity T 
An inconsiderable advantsffe which this Minudus had 
obtained over the troops of Hawnba), near the village 
Qeronium, during the absence of Fabius, inflamed i^e 
Vanity of the former to such a degree, lltat he trans- 

K 2 
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mitted an exaggerated account of his succesB to R<»ine. 
Fablns, on hearing of the victory of Minucins, said that 
he did not believe this statement, and even hoped that 
it was antrne, as that sneh a victory would prove the 
destrnction of the Roman army. His remarks were 
received by the people with much disapprobation, and 
attributed to jealousy. The tribune, M. Metilius, 
comphiined that the abilities of Minucius were fettered 
by the caprice of- Fabius, and proposed a law, that for 
the future, the master of horse should be laised to 
equal authority with the dictator — a meaanre of which 
we find no other example in Roman history. This sin- 
gular proposition was received with universal applause ; 
and Fabius, dreading lest the entire army might be lost 
through the folly of Minucius, proposed that the army 
should be equally divided. Minucius agreed ; and Han- 
nibal perceived, with much delight, that the two armies 
occupied separate camps, but within each other's view. 
Having placed a large body of troops in ambush, near 
the Roman camp, he provoked Minucius to an engage- 
ment; and the Roman army, almost completely sur- 
rounded, must have perished, had not Fabius marched 
immediately to their assistance, and repulsed the Car- 
thaginians from their prey. Hannibal, who had never 
before contended with FflJ>ins in the field, was heard to 
remark, ''that the cloud, so long hovering over the 
mountains, had at last burst in thunder on their heads.*** 
On the return of the Romans to their camp, Minucius 
summoned his soldiers to his presence, and addressed 
them as follows : — ''I have often heard, soldiers, that, as 
the highest honour belonffs to him who proposes what 
ia beneficial to the general wel&re, so also, the seoond 
praise belongs to him who complies with readiness to 
the behests of his superiors. The gods have denied me 
the first, let me endeavour to obtain the inferior merit 
We must join our camp with that of Fabius ; we must 
salute his soldiers as our deliverers and benefiustors; 
and I, for my part, will surrender into his hands that 
authority whien I no longer deserve to exercise.** His 

* Fabius used to encamp on the hills, which Hannibal called 
** a cloud on the monniains." 
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Qfden were oomplied with : Fabiui reeeived 
aod his soldien with affeotionate hospitality; the 
cavils of his enemies at Rome weie silenced, and the 
honottiable title of "the Warerer" (Conotator) was 
bestowed upen him, to commemorate that militaiy 
policy by which he had prostrated the designs of Han- 
nibal, and saved the Roman army from destruction. 
Fabins soon after resigned his dictatorship. In the 
year, B.O., 216, the consuls^ L. iBmilios Paolus, and 0. 
Terentius Yarro, marched into Apnlia, at the head of 
eighty thoosand foot and six thousand horse. JSmtlins 
was a disciple of Fabios in military tactics, but was 
violently opposed by Yarro, a man of hamble origin, 
who had gained the consulship by fostering the interests 
of the plebeians, and who was expected by his sup- 
porters to conclude the war in one signal battle. The 
liomans had encamped near QannsB, a town of Apulia, 
on the banks of the river Aufidus, where they were 
narrowly watched by Hannibal. The Oarthaginians 
were already reduced to considerable embarrassment 
by want of provisions, and but for the rashness of 
Yarro, they would have been completely deserted by 
the Qanla. The two consuls commanded the Roman 
army on each alternate day, and Yarro, irritated at the 
procrastinating spirit of his colleague, raised the signal 
for battle on the 2nd of August. JSmilius made great 
exertions to induce him to choose some uneven ground, 
where no advantage could be given to the fonnidable 
Garthaginian cavidry, but his advice was neglected. 
Hannibal posted his troops with his accustomed skill, 
taking advantage of a severe wind which blew directly 
in the Iftces of the Romans, overwhelming them with 
clouds of dust When the battle commenced, the centre 
of the Oarthaginian army, being vigorously attacked 
by the Romania retired, and was pursued by the soldiers 
of Yarro for a considerable distance, when the retreat* 
ing Panic army suddenly wheeled upon their enemies, 
and the Romans were attacked in fronts flank, and rear. 
The Oarthaginian cavalry were superior in numbers 
and discipline, and the Romans were completely over- 
whelmed by the Spanish infuitry, who returned to the, 
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' fkmtgB wHii renewed energy. Vie Romans made 
ttfipiuiellelled etoHfl to extricate tliemsdtee, bat were 
almeet annihilated. The eoneul JSmiliiu peririied in 
%Mu battle, together with Minncios Serviliua, two qmes- 
lors, twent}M>ne militarj tribmies, and eighty senators. 
The total loss of the Romans has been vanoosly esti- 
nuvted at forty-five thousand and seventj thonsand 
men* Nei'^er before had the Roman arms sastuned 
eoeh a terrible defeat, not eren in the carnage at Allia^ 
where manj thousands escaped to a distant territoiy, 
and senred their natire city at a later period. The 
eensol Varro] fled to Rome, attended by no more than 
eighty horse ; yet so great was the magnanimity of his 
eoantrjrmen, that he was welcomed by the senate, and 
- thanked for not having despaired of the commonwealth. 
A few of the Roman troops escaped to Cannsianu 
' Immediately after the battle of Oannn, Maharbal, one 
' of the Oarthaginian generals, is said to have coanselled 
' Hannibal to advance on Rome, assuring him that within 
Ato days they would sup in the capitol. Hannibal, 
hesitating to reply, Maharbal remarked, *^ The gods 
hare granted yon the power of gaining yietories, Han- 
nibal, but denied you the prudence to reap advantages 
from them." This delay of Hannibal m marching 
against Rome, after such a signal victory, has been 
n^n censured both in ancient and modem times. If, 
however, we maturely consider the position of the Car- 
thaginians in Italy, we wiU find that the conduct of 
Hannibal in Iftiis respect was but another evidence of 
his consnmmate military talents. From the first mo- 
ment in which he had conceived the idea of an expe- 
dition against Rome, it had been his intention to subdue 
that commonwealth, moro through the defection of tiie 
Latin states than through the superiority of the Car- 
thaginian arms. In this hope he had been much 
disappointed. From the time of his passage of the 

• Alps to the battle of Cann», a period of two years, he 

• made no important conquests in Italy, and as he was 
necessarily obliged to support his troops by eontribn- 
tions levied np<m the surrounding country, those tribes 
whioh had been hitherto neutnd, oonstantJy broke oat 
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"into abtolnte rerolt Uikler these diBbeaiiening air* 
«aiii«teiiee0, he was obliged to wait until fresh eiippert 
flkonld arrive from Oarthage, and enable him to eanrieon 
mieh of the citiee as he had alreadj redneed. His 
army was in total need of military engines ; and as ail 
his rietories had been gained tbroagh the superiority 
*of his oavaJry, he might with reason fear to attempt 
' the siege of so yast a city as Rome, still well prorisioned 
and strongly fortified. 

Immediately alter the battle of Canns, Mago, the 
brother of Hannibal, was sent to Carthage to eonvey 
intelligence of this memorable victory, and to demand 
firesh troops for the Italian war. Mago, on his arriyal, 
hftiing deeoribed in glowing terms the vaionr of his 
eonntrymen, and the annihilation of the Roman army, 
poured forth, in presence of the senate, a bushel of 
those peculiar gold rings, worn by members of the 
equestrian rank in Rome. The partisans of Hannibal 
diouted wiUi apph&nse, and tauntingly asked his adver- 
aaries in OEirthage whether they now would advise the 
sfurrenderof their victorious general to the Romans. 
Hanno, an old and virulent enemy of thoBarcine party, 
said that he had in no respect altered his former senti- 
menta ** I much doubt,'' said he, ** this mighty victory^ 
of which Mago speaks. If Hannibal has been so sue- 
cessfnl, why ask us for money, arms^ and provisions t 
Could he ask for moro if his armies had been defeated f 
* I have cut to pieces the Roman troops— I requiro 
another anny; I have twice seised upon the enemy's 
eamp— send me moro provisions.* But even granting 
it to be true, what have you gained by all these vic- 
tories f Have you formed any alliance with the Latin 
states! Have you received any proposals of peace 
from Rome! Have you got even a single deserter 
from their armyT Mago roplied in the native. 
"Then,*^ Hanno observed, ''you hold, your Italian do- 
minions by a frail tenure ; and, in my opinion, you are 
not in the least degree advanced since Hannibal 
entered Italy.** The clamours of the Barcine party 
in Carthage, which supported Hannibal, silenced 
the remonstrances of Hanno, and Mago received per- 
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. nussion to proceed to Spain, and levy tweatj-foitr 
thousand foot, and four thousand honOi for the assist- 
ance of his brother; these forces were, howeyer, soon 
after sent upon another expedition, through the intrigues 
of Hannibal's enemies. 

Shortly after the battle of Cannae, Carthaginian 

. envoys were sent to the Roman senate, offering to ran- 
som their prisoners. The senate returned a severe 
repl^, and the dictator, M. Junius, refused to admit the 
Punic envoys within the walls of Rome. The Roman 
captives, who accompanied them, were allowed te plead 
their cause in presence of the senate, and made great 

. exertions to excite the commiseration of their country- 
men; they alluded to the awful nature of the conflict 

, which they had survived, and compared their case with 
that of the prisoners made by the Q^vla at Allia, and 
by Pyrrhus, at Heraclea, who had in both instances 
been ransomed at the public charge; they represented 
the misery of the captives, suffering from intolerable 
heat, and the neglect of their conquerors; and warned 
the senate, if their prayers were contemned, that the 
Roman people should be accused in after ages of ava- 
rice and cruelty. Their prayers were fruitless. The 
stem Manlins Torquatus arose, and accusing the cap- 

. tives of making a merit of their own disgrace, declared 
that the ancient custom of the Roman state — which 
refused to ransom citiiens who had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, through their own culpable ne- 
glect of duty — should not be departed from in the 
present instance. The senate veiled the promptings of 
avarice under the pretence of rigid discipline ; and the 
unfortunate prisoners were obliged to return to their 
confinement ; — such of the Roman soldiers as had escaped 
to the city were sent into Sicily to retrieve their ho- 
nour in that dangerous service. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Stefte of Italy in the Second Pnnic War ^ReTolt of Capua.— 

Hannibal before Borne. — Syraciue. — ArchimedeH htudeath 
— his tomb discovered by Cicero. — Tarentum taken bT 

Hannibal Defeat of the Scipios in Spain Scipio Am- 

canos in Spain. — Defeat and death or Asdrubal -Scipio 

passes into Africa — ^Hannibal records his achievements in 

Italy — Syphax.— Masinissa Sophonisba. — Ttie Carthj^ 

ginians sue for peace. — Hannibal leaves Italy—his reflec- 
tions thereon— nis interview with Scipio.--£nd of the 
Second Punic War— its consequences. 

The batde of Canme caused an unirersal defection 
of the southern Italian states from the cause of Rome, 
and Hannibal for a moment might have hoped for the 
completion of his long-cherished project — a confederacy 
of ^e once powerfm territories of Samnium, Etruria, 
and Lucania. But the spirit of these tribes had long 
been broken by a war of extermination and the oppres- 
sive burden of xtoman rule. Their submission to Hanni- 
bal, was oftener tbe result of indolence or timidity than 
the desire of recovering their former independence. 
Movements for civil liberty, in general, arise amongst 
the higher orders of society, and these the jealous policy 
of the Romans had been careful to destroy. The re- 
maining bondsmen cared little, provided that they were 
not obliged to carry arms or to pay any additional 
tribute; — and in this respect they may have even pre- 
ferred the Romans, who relied upon their own resources 
for the exigencies of war, to the starving host of Afri- 
can invaders, who not only raised the prices of pro- 
viaions by their presence, but compelled these un warlike 
aerfe to recruit their own diminisned ranks, and engago 
in haxardous warfare. 

Most of the Greek towns alons the southern coasts 
of Italy declared for Hannibal, but the experience, of 
Messana and Rheginm made them extremely diffident 
of admitting a foreign garrison within their walls. 
The revolt of Capua, the ancient and wealthy capital 
of Campania^ proved ,)an important acquisition to the 

k3 
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OartbagiDian army. Hannibal liad commenced nego* 
eiations with this eiij for a considerable period pre- 
vioos to the l)altle of Oannse, and condidered that he 
had now a favourable opportunity of compelling it to 
own the dominion of Carthage. On his march be 
passed the city of Naples, whose lofty walls and formid* 
able garrison deterred him from attempting the riege ; 
but his Numidian troops carried off no inconsidemble 
amount of plunder from the surrounding country. 

On his approach to Capua, the inhabitants of that 
^ty were made the dnpes of an artful etratagem, con- 
ceived and executed by one of its wealthy bnt nnscm- 
pulous citizens named Calavius, who had raised himself 
to a position of importance by means of incessant 
hostility towards the aristocratic orders. For a coii^ 
eiderable period^ he had sowed perpetual diecord between 
the senate and the people. At/^t the battle of Thrasy*- 
mene, he conceived the ne&rions design of massaereing 
the entire senate, and surrendering the city to tbe 
Boldiers of Hannibal ; but probably fearing that he 
miffht afterwards be sacrificed by the Carthaginians, he 
addressed the senate, and assured them that they were 
on the point of destruction from the fury of the popu- 
lace; but that he nevertheless would preserve their 
lires, if they paid implicit obedience to his direotions. 
The terrified senators promised perfect submission, upon 
which Oalavius dosed the doors of the senate-houae, 
and addressed the surrounding multitude in the follow- 
ing manner: ''Citisens, you have now within your 
power this detested senate, which has so olten made 
' vou the victims of its injustice and rapaoi^j they are 
here prisoners within the senate-house, to be disposed 
of as you think fit** A general shout of applause 
followed this declaraition, and the multitude demanded 
that the punishment of instant death should be infiicted 
upon the members of this detested oligarchy. Oalavius 
replied, ''Your award is perfectly just. The seotrte as 
a body deserves capital punishment; but it ie neoeesary 
to consider, in case we carry out this sentence, whaA 
form' of government we must establish, for the future 
administnation of our aflairs. We detest^ as you know, 
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the power of Icings, and without a teBatOi a eommon- 
wealth would be worse than anarchy. Let us, therefore^ 
before we consign each of these senators to the fiite 
which they deserre, elect new magistrates to ooeupj 
their place. The crowd assented, and taking his seat 
upon the tribunal in the formn, Calayius eraered the 
^oors of the senate-house to be opened^ and one of the 
senators to be brought into his presence. On hearing the 
name of this individual, the excited populace immedi- 
ately declared him deserving of death. Oalavius said 
quietly, *'Be it so, my friends, but let us first elect a 
eitisen to fill his vacant seat** A general silence pre- 
vailed at first, which was broken by some one proposing 
a candidate, but at every nomination the clamours of 
private, or political enmity, prevented the election; and 
the multitude, after a time, were easily convinced that 
their present senate was hur superior to any they could 
elect from amongst themselves. The trembling patri- 
cians were set at liberty; and, feeling that they owed 
their lives to the intervention of CaJavius, they took 
every possible opportunity of displaying their gratitude, 
-and of ingratiating themselves into the &vour of the 
popalace. The citizens of Capua were in general 
anxious to revolt to Hannibal, but many of their chil- 
dren were retained as hostages by the Romans, and 
these they would inevitably sacrifice to the resentment 
of their former masters. They resolved, however, to 
«eiM] ambassadors to Rome to demand protection against 
the impending Oarthaginian invanon. This emlNiwy 
found the Roman consul at Venusia,^ who informed 
them that such was the deplorable state of the common- 
wealth after their recent defeat, that it was perfectly 
impossible to afford any relief to the citisens of Capua. 
This impolitic avowal of the weakness of Rome, 
increased the disaffection of the Capuans. The ambaa- 
jadors, on their return, described the Roman republic 
as having but a nominal existence. An instant insar- 
rection was the result. The Roman garrisoo was 
'Seized, and put to a cruel death, in the city baths. 

* The birthplace of the poet Horses. 
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Oapua was qnicklj oooapied bj the soldiers of Hanni- 
bal, who surrendered themselves to all the delights of 
that lazarioQs city, and forgot, amid the unrestrained 
indulgence of intoxication and repose, those inestimable 
lessons of discipline, which thej had learned amid the 
toils of war. The conquest of Capua was said to have 
proved a Oann» to the Carthaginian soldiers, who from 
this period do not appear to have sustained their for- 
mer renown. Of that veteran army with which Hanni- 
bal crossed the Alps, but a few now remained, the reet 
consisting merely of Gaulish or Italian recruits; the 
latter of whom did not even compensate by physical 
courage for the absence of military discipline, or the 
prestige of former success. The genius of Hannibal 
neutralized in a large degree these formidable disad- 
vantages, and if after the battle of Cannn we meet 
with no more signal triumphs of the Carthaginian arms, 
we must still admire the ability with which their army 
was maintained for fourteen years longer, in the heart 
of a hostile country, and deprived of resources or 
communication with their friends. 

The Romans now made eveiy possible exertion to 
recruit their armies, and for the restoration of public 
confidence — nor were those efforts unsuccessful. In the 
year, B.C., 215, M. C. Marcellus, on being appointed 
pnetor, commenced an active system of waHare against 
the Carthaginian army, and changed the position of 
the Romans, who had until this time been obliged to 
act entirely upon the defensive. His fortified camp at 
Nola was assailed by Hannibal, who was obliged to 
retreat with considerable loss, and this, the first victory 
which the Romans had obtained over such a formidable 
enemy, inspired them with new hopes. Capua was 
closely besieged by the consul, Q. Fulvius; and Hannibal 
ap|)ears to have either disregarded his newly acquired 
allies, or to have been unable to protect them. He sent^ 
however, a small detachment to their relief^ while 
he himself directed his course to Rome, crossing in his 
march the river Vultumus, and passing through the 
territories of Suessa, Allifoa, and Casinum. A terrified 
messenger from FregelUe conveyed inteUigence of the 
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approach of tbe GarthaginiaD& Rome was filled with 
con fusion and dismaj; the temples were crowded with 
fluppliaots, and Q. Falvins was recalled from the block- 
ade of Capaa to protect the walls of the capital This 
general immediately pitched his camp in the vicinity 
of the Colline Qate; and Hannibal, who had already 
crossed the Anio, encamped at the distance of abont 
three miles from the city, advancing himself with abont 
two thousand cavalry, as &r as the temple of Hercules, 
near the army of Fulvius. The Roman consul, indig- 
nant that the Carthaginians were now within the very 
sight of Rome, that city which once, like Sparta, 
boasted of having never beheld the smoke of an 
enemy's camp, prepared for instant battle, and succeeded 
in compelling Hannibal to retire. On the ensuing day 
the latter brought up the remainder of his forces in 
order of battle, and was speedily encountered by the 
Roman troops; but a sudden tempest prevented a con- 
flict which must have decided the &te of Rome. A 
similar interruption occurred upon the ensuing day, 
and Hannibal began to despond of ultimate suocess 
against the Romans. The victories of Marcellus had in 
a great measure restored the spirit of the citizens, who 
had been paralysed by the battle of Cannis and the 
previous disasters of the state. Capua was still 
vigorously besieged by the Roman army, and Hannibal 
IumL found it impossible to afford relief to his Campanian 
allies. The Capuans, well aware of what they would 
endure at the hands of the exasperated Romans, de- 
fended their city with the energy of despairing men. 
Their resistance was soon overpowered by the pressure 
ct disease and famine; the populace became desirous 
of surrendering the city and the senators to the furj 
of the Romans, to save themselves from chastisement 
Yibins Yirrius, the instigator of the revolt from Rome, 
asBembled the patricians at a banquet in his house, 
when, having painted in fi^lowing colours the horrors 
which await^ them on the taking of the city, these 
unfortunate men, laden with meat and .wine, swallowed 

Eoison and retired from home. Some perished in the 
ouse of Virrius, and some died upon the way home* 
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7h6 oitj gates were thrown open, and the Bomaa aol- 
diers rushed to arrest the members of the senate, bnt 
-the last of these unhappy saicides had already expired. 
The remaining inhabitants were treated with barbarous 
severity, being either massaered upon the spot or sold 
into slavery. 

The terrible fate of Gapua, and the evident inability 
of Hannibal to proteot his allies from the Roman arms, 
produced a formidable reaetion amougst the revolted 
cities of Italy. Some years previously, the Carthaginian 
general found the siege of Rome to be hopeless, and 
retired to the southern parts of the Italian peninsula. 
The very year before the fall of Capua, Syracuse, whioh 
had revolted from the Roman alliance, was besieged by 
M. Claudius Maroellus, both by sea and land. On the 
death of Hiero, which occurred in the year, B.C., 216, 
his successor, Hieronimus, was murdered by his subjeets, 
-and the government of Syracuse was usurped by two 
natives of Sicily, named Hippocrates and Epicydes. 
These despots, who had been officers in the army of 
Hiero, excited the populace to renounce their allianoe 
with Rome. 

8TRACU8B. 

This celebrated city, situated in the east of Sicily, 
was founded nearly ei^ht hundred years before the 
Christian era, by a Grecian colony.; it was defended by 
three citadels and three-fold walls, and it had two large 
juid spacious harbours, formed by the hand of nature. 
Thus fovourably circumstanced for the trade of Italy, 
(Greece, the East, Asia Minor, Africa, and Sp^, it soon 
rose to wealth and power, when it was distinguished 
ior the magnificence of its buildings and the opulence 
.of its inhabitants. So considerable was the power of 
,the Syracusans under Dionysins the elder, that thej 
kepi 100,000 foot, 10,000 cavaliy, and 400shi|w in 
pemianent pay. Bnt a series of tyrants and domestic 
dissentifins had destroyed their independence^ and now 
laft them bnt the .diadow of their former greatness. 
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ABeRIXXDBB. 

The energetic Marcellus loet do time in preoeeding 
io redmee tkis eity^ directing his assault piincipallj 
agaisat a locality which oyerlooked the eeo. The con* 
rage and pertinacity of the Romans struck dismay into 
the hearts of the citiseas ; but the skill of a Syraeusaa 
aage long haffled the obstinate perseveraiice of the 
beeieffera. The £eimous mathematician, Archimedes, 
had tor many yean enjoyed the patronage of king 
Hieroy and at his request had constructed many military 
engines of wonderful mechanism, for the defence of the 
oity. On the approach of the Romans, Archimedes 
immediately proceeded to exert those remarkable talents 
with which he was endowed. Maroellos advanced 
with firmness to the assault, but his troops were re- 
pulsed hy showers of stones and darts, shot from the 
rampajts, under the direction of the philosopher. The 
Roman galleys approached the city walls, but were 
either sunk by large fragments of rock, launched at 
them from an immense distance, or grappled with by 
hage iron cranes which lifted them into the air. The 
oolumns of attack were almost invariably annihilated 
by the missiles of the besieged, who, intrenched behind 
ibeir lofty rampartSi suffered but a trifling loss; and 
the Romans beoune so terrified that it was with great 
difficulty they could be induced to approach even the 
waUs of SynuMise. The Roman fleet, which avoided the 
n.nge of the enemy's engines, could not save itself from 
the science of the Syracusan philosopher. By means 
of mirrors he is said to have concentrated and directed 
the rays of the sun in such a manner as to set on fire 
the gaueys of Marcellus, although moored at a consider- 
able distance from the fort. The Roman general, 
wearied and almost defeated, converted the si^ge into 
a Uodkade; when the slow but certain progress of 
disease and eoarcity soon neutralised all the dforts of 
Arehimedee. Syracuse continued its resistance for two 
yean, when it was at lajst surprised hj the Romaas, 
'&0>, 212» daring a public festival, in which thecitiflens 
had negleoted the defence of (heir walls. The city 
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immediatelj deliyered up to pillage, but Haroelliif 
forbade the bouses to be burnt; the inhabitants were, 
however, cruelly driren from their homes into the 
surrounding oountry, where many died of hunger or 
fatigue. Archimedes perished by an unfortunate aed* 
dent : A Roman soldier, who was sent to summon him 
before Haroellus, found him in his study so deeply 
engaged in the solution of some geometrical problem, 
that he was totally uneonscions of the disaster of the 
city. Archimedes refused to attend the messenger 
until he had concluded his demonstraUon, which so 
exasperated the barbarian, that he drew his sword, and 
killed him on the spot. Marcellos was much concerned 
at the death of this distinguished philosopher, who has 
left behind him, in his scientific treatise, abundant 
proofii of genius and rindication of his fiune. About 
a century and a half after the death of this illustrious 
man, his tomb was discovered by Oioero, when quspstor 
in Sicily. The locality had long been forgotten by his 
countrymen ; but the Roman orator remembered that 
Archimedes had desired his tomb to be inscribed with 
a diagram of the geometrical relation existing between 
a cylinder and a sphere, which he considered to be one 
of his most important discoveries. After long search, a 
tomb answering to this description was discovered near 
one of the city gates, almost covered with thorns and 
brambles. Cicero, with kindred genius, at this die- 
covery indulged in all the ecstasies of a man of taste 
and learning. The tomb of Archimedes was shown by 
the Sjrracusans with pride to admiring foreigners ; but 
the havoc of war — the dark convulsions of Qothio 
invasion, in all the irresistable vicissitudes of nineteen 
centuries, have thrown impenetrable oblivion over this 
interesting relic, and the monument of Archimedes is 
now lost tor ever. 

In the same year, the important eitj of Tarentum 
was taken by Hannibal after a long siege. The cita- 
del, however, continued in the occupation of a Roman 
garrison until the year, B.C., 209, when the city was 
recovered from the hands of the Ouihaginians by 
Fabius Maximns, who bribed their commander to de- 
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iert bis trust The campaign in Italy troia this period 
became a war of poeta. Hannibal continued to hold 
possession of Brattium, but was sererely hanassed by 
the inde£Eitigable Marcellus, who, howerer, perished in 
an ambuscade with some of his most distinguished 
officers. The Carthaginian general bestowed an ho- 
nourable interment upon the body of his rival, and 
thus put to shame the conduct of the Bonmns^ who 
mostly neglected these courtesies of war. 

THB BCIPIOS DBFBATKD IN 8PAIK. 

While the Romans were slowly but steadily recover- 
ing the possession of Italy from the hands of Hannibal, 
an event occurred in Spain which caused general con- 
sternation in the Roman senate. The two brothers, 
Publius and Cneius Scipio, the former of whom had 
been defeated by Hannibal at the Ticinus, were de- 
puted by the senate to undertake the government of 
Spain. Their principal object was to prevent the 
march of Asdrubal to the relief of his brother Hanni- 
bal; in this design the Scipios succeeded for a consider- 
able period, jii&ny of the Spanish cities, which had 
S'ven either a forced or voluntary adhesion to the 
urthaginians, now submitted to the Roman yoke. 
An important victory was gained at the river Illiberis, 
in which large numbers of the Punic army were slain. 
To counteract these successes, three eminent Carthagi- 
nian ffenerals, Asdrubal and Mago, the brothers of 
Hannibal, and Asdrubal, the son of Gisgo, commenced 
a plan of operations which resulted in the total des- 
truction of the Roman armies. In the year, B.C., 212, 
they united their forces, and attacked the army of 
Publius Scipio, near the town of Anitorgis; Scipio 
was strongly intrenched in his position; but his 
enemies were reinforced by the troops of Masinissa, 
prince of Numidia and Indibilis, a powerful Spanish 
chief. The Romans made a desperate resistance, but 
were almost annihilated, and their general, P. Scipio, 
fell by an obscure hand. His brother, Cneius Scipio, 
did not long survive him. The defeat and death of 
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Pnbliim had tooh potent mfluenee on die forces af 
Oneina, that it caused the defeotton of no lew than 
thirty thonaaad Celtiberiane; with dismay the remain- 
ing Scipio BOW saw the approach of the victorions 
enemy, against whom he felt though resistance might 
be honourable, it oonld not be succeesinl. From an 
elevated position, he repelled for a oonsiderable time 
the assaults of the Oarthaginians; but finding his army 
dwindled to a handful of men, he fled into a small 
fort, which was set on fire by the enemy, and the gal- 
lant Roman general perished in the flames. 

80IPI0 AFRICANUB IS SPAUr. 

These disastrous events, following close upon eadi 
other, caused general grief at Rome. Few were found 
willing to undertake the management of the perilous war 
in Spain. Publius Cornelius Scipio, the nephew of the 
late unfortunate commander, a young man at that time 
in his twenty-fourth year, proposed to the Roman senate 
to take the command of the armies of his country, and 
promised to avenge the death of his fiither and unde. 
As he was still in mourning for bis unfortunate relatiyes, 
it was considered ominous to invest him with such an 
important office. His known talents and general popn- 
. larity prevailed over the fears of superstition, and in the 
year, B.O., 211, P. €. Scipio proceeded to Spain. 

The future conqueror of Hannibal was distinguished 
for his piefy and strict observance of the religious rites 
of his country. By a rigid attention to the prejudices 
of his countrjrmen, he acquired a large portion of their 
respect ; in his political opinions, he appears to have been 
strongly averse to any concessions towards the multi- 
tude. In war, he was vigorous and skilful, relying 
more upon rapid and weU-ooncerted measures than 
upon that slow and complicated S3rstem of military 
tactics, peculiar to the generals of his time. In private 
life, Scipio enjoys the reputation of a mild philosophio 
character, who devoted much of his time to Grecian 
literature — for the Romans at this period had no litera- 
ture of their own. His patronage of learned men have 
not formed the most inconsiderable praises of this di»> 
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'iingaifllied man, and tbe most inTeterate enemies of 
Seipio liave never been able to impeacb his character 
for virtae and moralitj. Amongst these enemies, the 
historian mast include, with snrprise and regret, the 
name of M. Porcios Gato, the celebrated censor, whose 
eloqnence and learning exercised so great an inflnence 
vpon the manners, — nay, eyen npon tbe destinies of 
Eome; and Fabins Maximus, whose timelj cantion 
cheeked the career of Hannibal, and opened a path for 
the victories of Seipio. It is now extremely difficulty 
st this remote period, to fathom tbe causes of tbe 
jealonsy or prejudice of these lUustrions Romans; the 
feuds of their respective &milies, or the diffidence 
which the old and experienced usually feel in tbe coun- 
sels of the young, mav have in some measure contri- 
buted to their dislike. The death of Fabius, who expired 
full of years and honour, removed an important antaco- 
Bifit from the lists with Seipio, but Gato continued bis 
enmity to tbe last portion of his life, and embittered 
the closing days of one of the great^t generals whom 
Rome bad ever produced. 

RE8T0BE8 M ILITABT DIS0IPU9S. 

On bis amval in Spain, P. 0. Seipio perceived a 
great deficiency of martial spirit and military discipline 
in the troops of Rome. The defeat and death of two 
«uch eminent officers — his father and unole — ^had in- 
spired the Roman army with much terror of tbe Car- 
thaginian arm; and the hitherto strict order of their 
-camp bad degenerated into negligence and luxury,— ^ 
matters which Seipio dreaded more than even the 
swords of the enemy, and commenced a complete sys- 
tem of re-organization of the Roman array. He had 
brought with him to Spain a fleet, which, although 
hastily constmcted, was well provided with military 
stores and about seven thousand volunteers, whom 
Fabins in vain endeavoured to dissuade from embark- 
ing in such a msb and hopeless enterprise. The rapid 
successes of the young Koman general, which took 
place almost on his arrival in Spain, the conquest of 
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New Guthage, and the defeat of tbose rery Ouihagi- 
nian generals who had conquered his £ather and nnde^ 
Bilenoed the calnmnies of his enemies; and Fabins 
could only observe, that snch a brilliant series of yicto- 
ries was not likely to continue. Many important cities 
were taken by the Boman% and Asdrubal, abandoning 
the war in Spain, resolved to march immediately to the 
assistance of his brother Hannibal in Italy. 

In the space of about two months, Asdrabal, B.C., 
207, crossea the Pyrenees and the Alps^ meeting with 
hardly any opposition from the Gauls^ who were for 
the most part friendly to the Carthaginian cause. In 
his isoUted position, Hannibal remained completely 
ignorant of tne approaching succour, and the letters 
which had been transmitted to him by Asdrubal had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans. The consuls, 
M. Livius Salinator and C. Claudius Nero, resolved to 
meet the army of JLsdrubal before he could join his 
forces to those of his brother, judging that the conse- 
quences of such an event would be the destruction of 
Rome. Asdrubal had been engaged for some time at 
the siege of Phusentia, but, finding success uncertain, 
he commenced his march in a southern direction to 
meet the armies of Hannibal, who was still engaged in 
the lower extremity of the Calabrian peninsula. On 
arriving at the banks of the river Metaurus, in Umbria» 
Asdrubal became aware of the approach of the Roman 
consuls, who had formed a junction with the army of 
the pnetor, M. Porcius, and were advancing npon him 
by forced marches. Asdrubal had crossed the river 
Metaurus, and now resolved to retreat; but being aban* 
doned by his guides, he was unable to find the ford, and 
a tedious march alouff the banks of the river brought 
him into contact with the Roman army. A furions 
battle was the result, in which Asdrubal made every 
exertion which could have earned success, was sucoeaB 
always the companion of valour and genius ; — ^hia 
soldiers were wearied with their tedions expedition of 
the previous night, and were completely routed by the 
Romans, B.C., 207. Asdrubal, seeing the irreparable 
loss of his army, resolved to die in a manner worthy of 
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ihe brother of HannibaJ, and rushed into a Bonian 
cohort, where he soon fell, covered with wounds. The 
Carthaginians are said to have lost fifty-five thousand 
men in this disastrous battle. The Romans, almost 
always savage in their triumphs, cut off the head of 
Asdrubal, and cast it into the camp of Hannibal, who 
recognised it with grief and dismay. This great gene- 
ral now perceived that the conquest of Italy was hope- 
less, and retired into the extremity of Bruttium, where 
he maintained himself for some years, giving many 
serere defeats to the Roman armies that attempted to 
dislodge him. On a pillar at Lacinum, on the eastern 
coast of Bruttium, he caused to be engraved an account 
of his achievements during his campaign in Italy, and 
the Romans permitted this evidence of the great danger 
which they once incurred, to stand for the instruction 
of posterity. 

The death of Asdrubal was a &tal blow to the Car- 
thaginian commonwealth. The loss of that talented 
Seneral, who in many respects was not inferior to his ' 
rother Hannibal, involved the entire defection of 
Spain, which Mago and his companions were not able 
to hold to its allegiance. Its subjugation was soon 
(rjmpleted by Scipio, who formed the design of crossing 
over into Africa, and imitating the policy of Hannituil, 
by carrying on the war in the heart of the enemy's 
coontry. in the year, B.C., 205, Scipio was elected 
consul, together with P. Licinius Crassus. Sicily was 
assigned to him as a province, with permission to cariy * 
the war into Africa, if he should consider it expedient 
for the interests of Rome. To this measure, his anta- 
gonist, Fabius, made erery possible opposition, but, 
fortunately for the prosperity of Rome, without success. 
Seipio romained for about a year in Sicily, and in B.C., 
204, he crossed over to Africa, landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Utica, with an army of seventeen thousand 
foot and a few thousand horse; consisting chiefly of 
Tolnnteers from the Italian states, who had nocked with 
enthusiasm to the standard of a young and victorious 
leader. The Carthaginians had three armies at their 
disposal: one nnder &e command of Asdrnbal, the son' 
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of OiagOy and two more^ levied by their incoiwtant 
African allieB, Syphax and Masinissa. The latter 
prince having found in Syphax a riyal snitor to the 
hand of Sophonisba, daughter of Aadrubaly secretly 
oiSered his assistance to the Romans j but still oantiously 
waited to observe the result of an impending batda 
between the armies of Garthage and of Rome. At 
first, Scipio was much pressed by the numbers of the 
Carthaginian forces; but the well-timed defection of 
Masinissa^ who had led the Funic army into a &tal 
B^nbuscadey treacherously insured the victoiy to the 
Romans, and the Oarthaginians were defeased witk 
great loss. Shortly after this affair, A«drubal and his 
son-in-law, Syphax, having collected together their 
forces^ prepared again for another coiiflict; but the Ro» 
mans contrived to set fire to the tents of their adversa- 
ries, which caused such dreadful confusion in the camp of 
the latter, that the Carthaginians were cut down ahnoet 
without resistance. Syphax, seeing this dreadful state 
of afiairs, like Masinissa^ but not with his treaoheryy 
retired to his own kingdom, and withdrew his alllanoe 
from his late friends, now completely left to their own 
unaided resources. Syphax did not enjoy the security 
his desertion led him to expect. Masinissa, from 
jealousy, and C. Lcslius, from a high^ motive, attacked 
him in his own kingdom, where he was defeated, made 
prisoner, and his wife, Sophonisba, taken by Masiniaea, 
who married her. The Romans gave the latter prince 
a large portion of the kingdom of Syphax ; but Scipio, 
fearing lest the influence of this lady might sway 
Maainissa to the interests of her fiither and her country, 
required her to be delivered up to hiin as a hostaji^ for 
the good fiuth of her {nresent lord; wh^i the latter^ 
in the ^irit of a barbarian despot, had her poisoned, 
that she should not fidl iuto the hands of the JEUunana* 
Syphax was kept a prisoner for some years and then 
led in chains to Rome, where he, with other captives, 
adorned the triumph of Scipio. 

Another version of the career of Masisissa states^ 
that in one of the skirmishes between the Romans and 
t^ Carthaginiani^ in which the tmo/fir Wf^o^ viqtajkm^ 
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among the prisoners was a son of Masinissa, and whom 
Scipio sent back to his father; an act whioh awakened 
so strong a sense of gratitude in the African furincc, 
that he at once renounced his alliance with Carthage, 
and espoused the cause of Home. This is a mere in- 
TentioB to Tcil the perfidy of a man, who, for revenge, 
led his Carthaginian allies into an ambuscade, and stood 
ccidly bj at their slaughter. The beauty of Sophon- 
isba and the plundered jpossessionsof Syphax, were the 
only cause of the gmtitude of the Ma0 Masinissa to 
his Soman masters. 



OABTHAOB SUBS FOB PSAOB. 

The Carihaginian senate now sued for peace. Soipio^ 
who only contemplated the absolute ruin of Carthage, 
proposed conditions of so severe a character that they 
might be rejected, and which indeed were received by 
the Carthaginians with indignation: he having de- 
manded that the latter should withdraw their armies 
from Italy and Qaal j deliver up all prisoners and de- 
serters to the Romans; abandon Spain and all the 
islands of Italy and Africa; surrender all their ships 
to the Romans, with the exception of twenty; give to 
the Romans five hundred thousand measures of barley 
and three hundred thousand of wheat; and pay to the 
tieasnry of Rome fifteen thousand talents. These hard 
conditions he proposed to transmit to the Roman senate 
fpr their approval. The Carthaginians, although |^ed 
at these insulting terms, were glad of this short respite; 
and, in the mean time^ commanded the immediate return 
oC Hannibal from Italy* 

HAinriBAL LBAVES ITALY. 

• 

The Oacthagtnian general heafd the summons el the 
senate with grief and despair, but obeved it without 
fassitvtion, B.C., 202. The coasts of Italy, whicdi he 
now beheld for the last time, leealled to ihe mind id 
tUs iUnstrions man the memories of so many briUiaai 
triumphs, now achieved la vftin,-HM> mai^ ghxsiing 
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hopes and aspirations, now passed away for ever. His 
long and weary march from the waters of the Ebro to 
the Rhone; the terriblejpassage of the Alps; the oar- 
najg^ of the Trebia, Thrasjmene, and Gannce; the 
subjagation of all Italy up to the rery walls of Rome; 
his residence in a hostile country for sixteen years; 
the wonderful eyents of so long a war, — passed in 
rapid review before his eyes, and bitter was his self- 
reproach for not having led his soldiers to the metro- 
p<^s of Italy while they were buoyant with the triumph 
of Cannae; while haughty Rome trembled for her ex- < 
istence. Tet, as we have already seen, his despair has 
done but little justice to the prudence of his calmer 
moments; and posterity must acknowledge that the 
coarse pursued by Hannibal in Italy was the wisest, 
and best adapted to the circumstances of the war. 

HIS INTBBTIBW WITH BCIPIO. 

On arriving in Africa, at the sea port of Adrumetnm, 
Hannibal dedicated a few days to the necessary repose 
for his troops, and then advanced with his army to 
meet the troops of Scipio, encamped on the river 
Bagradas. He was much disposed to peace, but the 
violent spirit of his countrymen was roused by the 
presence of their invincible general, the pending treaty 
with' Rome was broken off, and an attempt was even 
made to arrest the Roman ambassadors, contrary to 
the law of nations. Hannibal rebuked the petulance 
of his countrymen, and sought an interview with 
Scipio, which was readily granted. These two illustri- 
ous generals gazed upon each other with silent admira- ^ 
tion for a time, until Hannibal commenced an able and > 
eloquent argument for peace. He spoke of the horrors 
of warfiure, — ^the saorince of human life, — and, above 
all, of the vicissitudes of fortune. His own history, 
his career in Italy, the anticipated destruction of Rome, 
were all signal instances of the variety of Roman 
ailairs; and he warned Scipio to beware of the fate of 
Regains, and to accept the fi&ir conditions of treaty 
proposed by brave men, who wonld not soflfor them- 
selves to be subdued without a straggle. 
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Scipio replied with temper aod moderation ; bnt 
accueed the Carthaginians of their gross violation of 
the pending treaty^ and the sacred character of the 
ambassadorial office ; declared that they vere the 
aggressors at the commencement of the war, and had 
not acquitted themselves with honour and fidelity 
in its progress; nor could the Koman people now 
venture to rely upon any conditions with the Car- 
thaginian senate which were not maintained by the 
aword : the conference was broken off, and Hannibal, 
despairing of peace, now prepared for battle. The 
challenge was gladly received bv Scipio, who feared 
that any delay might only result m the appointment of 
some other general, and he thereby lose the glory of 
bringing the war to a termination. 

AATTIA 07 a^AXA. 

These two great powers now resolved to cast all their 
fortune on the fate of war. They met each other near 
the city of Zama, in Numidia, where every available 
means were adopted by both generals that in human 
wisdom coold insure victory, or an hononrable retreat. 
The Carthaginians were mneh superior to the Romans 
in numbers, but inferior in courage and discipline; and 
Hannibal had reason to regret the loss of those veteran 
soldiers whom he had so often led to victory upon the 
plains of Italy. Elephants, together with the fickle 
and irregular eavalry of Numidia and Mauritania, 
formed the principal strength of his army, including a 
large number of newly levied troops from the Italian 
peninsulat; a legion of Macedonians, who occupied a 
distinguished post in his second rank, were formidable 
at once by character and discipline. His troops were 
marshalled with consummate ability, and perhaps were 
in this respect superior to the Romans. Scipio, who 
dreaded the effects of the elephants upon his lines, 
caused his troops to be drawn up in battalions with 
intervals between, so as to receive and cut off the 
enemy's charge. The battle oommenced by a furious 
onset of the Romans and the troops of Masinissa upon 

L 
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the GaiifaBginiftn line^ by which the elephants were 
thrown into some confusion, but, returning to the attBck, 
they caoaed terrible ehiaghter through the Roman 
Tanks, and were at last repelled with difficulty by 
means of showers of arrows. The lines of in&ntry 
now engaged ; the Carthaginians were badly supported 
by their auxiliaries, and, after a desperate resistance, 
their ranks were completely broken and their rear 
destroyed by the combined attack of IxbHus and the 
treacherous B^inissa. Twenty thousand Carthaginian 
adldiors fell on the field of battle, one hundred and 
thirty- throe standards and eleven elephants were taken. 
Hannibal, attended by a few cavalry, fled to Adrume- 
turn, and embarked for Carthage, where he strongly 
advised the senate to complete a treaty with Rome. 
Scipio, immediately after the battle of Zama, gave 
directions for his army to proceed at once to Carthage 
by land, while be sailed thither with his fleet During 
the voyage, he encountered a vessel, sent by the Car- 
thaginian senate, and adorned with olive branches, to 
implore for peace. To the bearers of this missive, 
Scipio returned an evasive answer, and directed them 
to meet him at Tunis, where he called a council of war. 
Many of his oflleers were of opinion, that he should 
proceed at once to Carthage, and raze it to the ground ; 
out he, still fearing lest a successor riionld be appointed, 
resolved to gnknt peace upon the following hard con- 
ditions: ''That tlie Carthaginians should continue 
free, and preserve their constitution and their African 
dependencies in the same manner as they did previously 
to the war ; that they should deliver all their prisoners 
without ransom, together with all slaves and deserters; 
all their vessels, save ten triremes ; all their tame de^ 
phants, and that they should not for the future tmin 
up any more for war ; that they should not make war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without having 
first obtained the permission of the Roman people; 
that they should restore to Masinissa all they had taken 
either from him or his ancestors; that they shonld 
furnish money and com to the Roman auxiliaries until 
their ambassadors shonld return from Rome ; that they 
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aliould pay to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talents 
of silrer, in fifty annual payments ; besides, deliver np 
one hundred hostages, who should be nominated by 
Scipio. And^ in order that the opinion of the Roman 
senate should be had upon this treaty, it was a^eed to 
grant them a ttnoe, upon condition that the Carthagi- 
nians should restore the ships taken in the former war, 
without which they were not to expect any terms or 
demency whatever/ 

When these terms were known at Carthage, they 
caused universal grief, and Gisgo, a powerful Carthagi- 
nian noble, even attempted to induce the senate to 
reject these shameful conditions. Hannibal, indignant 
at this insane attempt to renew the horrors of a hope- 
less war, rushed to the tribune, and seizing Gisgo, 
pushed him violently away. The senators murmured 
at this breach of courtesy, and Gisgo loudly demanded 
reparation for the insuJ^ when Hannibal replied, — 
" It is now thirty-six years since I left your city, then 
but a boy of nine years of age. During that period, 
I have had many opportunities of making myself per- 
fect in the art of war, a science which I have studied 
carefnlly. The customs of your city I confess I know 
not — nor were they likely to enter the mind of one who 
baa spent the greater portion of his life amid the tur- 
moil of a camp. If I have now infringed your rules 
of decorum, I can but crave your pai*don, and beg 
you to insect me for the future.** His apology was 
received, and the senate reluctantly agreed to the treaty 
with Rome, which the exigencies of their position now 
rendered unavoidable. Five hundred vessels were 
delivered to the Romans, and by them burned in the 
very sight of Carthage. The submission of the Car- 
thaginians to the treaty imposed by Scipio, condnded 
the second Punic war, B.C., 202. The remaining 
garriflons of Spain and Sicily were then withdrawn, 
and the Romans enjoyed undisturbed possession of the 
Mediterranean. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAB. 



S[)ain, Sardinia, and Corsica^ peopled for the most 
part by unci vili zed Celtic tribes, were too weak to be 
tbe arbiters of their own destiny. The powerful arm 
of Roman authority, by deciding their petty provincial 
disputes, opened the way to the total subjugation of 
the^e fertile countries. The products of the earth, 
whether obtained from the cultivation of the rich soil, 
or dug from beneath its surface, proved a timely relief 
to the exhausted treasury of Rome. Italy, harrassed 
by a warfare of sixteen years, and the continual pre- 
sence of an hostile army, could afibrd it no supplies 
but required rather assistance and repose. The Italian 
cities had suffered severely in their population and 
resources; but they had learned a lesson of implicit 
obedience to Rome in the chastisement of Capua, and 
although they may have afterwards revolted, it was 
rather to obtain a share in the Roman constitution than 
assert their primitive independence. The southeru 
cities of Italy and Sicily, mostly consisting of Dorian 
colonies from Greece, had concurrently declined in 
character and vigour with the parent state from 
whence they sprung — a fact which may imply a 
general deterioration of race rather than any other of 
those many concurring circumstances that influence a 
nation's fate; they were in general heavy losers by the 
Punic war, and the neutral or hostile position which 
they sometimes assumed, in regard to Rome, gave the 
conquerors a pretext for depriving them of their lands, 
which were divided by Scipio amongst his impoverished 
soldiery; and the Greek language, which for many 
years had been the dialect of these states, became, by 
this admixture, a barbarous jargon, or was completely 
merged into the Latin tongue. 

In Rome, the afiairs of the state were by no means 
prosperous. Much debt had been contracted daring 
the coarse of the war; and it was proposed to dis- 
charge the more pressing liabilities by a public loan, to 
be rejiaid in three yearly instalments; but the amount 
of this sum is not clearly ascertained. The outbreak 
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of the Macedonian war caused this meafiure to be de- 
ferred for some period, and the expenses incident to 
thia campaign, finally induced the senate to abandon it 
altogether. After the first Punic war, the ambition of 
foreign conquest spread to an immense extent among 
the Bonmns, when patricians and plebeians alike turned 
their thoughts to war, deeming it more easy and more 
honourable to seize the possessions of others, than to 
acquire riches by commercial speculation or patient 
industry. Whatever may have been the acrgressions, 
or perhaps the retaliations of Carthage upon Rome, 
the destruction of a great industrial people was deeply 
injurious alike to Europe and to Rome itself, where 
luxury and idleness soon took the place of frugality 
and vigorous exertion. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

War with Macedonia. — ^Rorae declares the independence of 
Greece ^Flight and death of Hannibal. — Death of Scipio. 

During the latter years of the second Punic war, a 
contest was maintained by Borne with Philip, king of 
Macedonia, who, immediately after the battle of Cannae, 
formed an alliance with Hannibal, by which he ob- 
tained possession of all the Roman dependencies lying 
to the east of the Adriatic. Rome, although then 
greatly exhausted by repeated calamities, resolved on 
vigorous measures; and in the year, B.C., 215, a fleet 
of fifty vessels was sent to lUyrium, under the com* 
mand of the prsstor, Valerius Lcnvinus. This war was 
protracted for a considerable period, and ended only in 
the year, B.C., 205, after a nseless waste of life and 
treasure. Philip continued to support the Carthaginian 
interest with troops and money — a circumstance which 
explains the presence of Haoedonian soldiers in the 
army of Hannibal at the battle of Zama. About thia 
period, the Greeks were making a last effort for inde* 
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pendenoe, and the Achseans, who had fonned ao import- 
ant oonfedraoj, were contending, under the celebrated 
Philoramen, against Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. — 
The latter was killed in battle by the hand of the 
yonng Achaaan general, and the afiairs of Greece 
assumed, for a brief period, a more fikronrable aspect. 
On the death of Machanidas, a new despotic itder, 
named Nabis, appeared in Sparta; this tyrant was, 
perhaps, snperior in deep canning and raifitaiy skill 
to his predecessor. A naval victory which he gained 
over Philopcpmen at Elis, was bitterly avenged by a 
total defeat, in the neighbourhood of Sparta; but the 
unhappy dissensions of the Greeks, which were sown 
and fostered by the intrigues of the Romans, neutral- 
ized these successes, and were the cause of the eventual 
subjugation of this celebrated people. 

About the year, B.C., 200, rhilip, having laid siege 
to Athens, in retaliation for the punishment of some 
Acamanians who had committed sacrilege at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, the Romans considering this an insult, 
seised it as an opportunity of declaring war against 
Philip; and an army was led by land, under the com- 
mand of Sulpicius Gfalba, to the relief of the Athenians. 
Philip, who had already glutted his vengeance upon 
that city, was aways in Asia, but returned immediately 
to Europe, and maintained for two years an irregular 
war&re against the Romans and their allies. 

In the year, B.C., 19S, Titus Quinctius Flaraininus 
was elected consul and received the conduct of the Mace- 
donian war. Flamininus was a man of consummate 
military skill; the manner in which he conducted his 
soldiers through the perilous defiles of northern Greece, 
is worthy of all praise. The troops of Philip were 
strongly posted near the fortress of Antigoneia, on the 
Macedonian frontier; but by an ingenious stratagem of 
Flamininus, they were simultaneously attacked in front 
and rear, and compelled to retreat. After this victory, 
many towns submitted to the Romans, and in the ensu* 
ing year, the Macedonians were completely defeated at 
the battle of Cynoscephake, in Thessaly. This victory 
established the superiority of the Roman military dia- 
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€i|dine orer tliat of Greece, which the auccessors of 
PjrrrhiUy a century previoos, had rendered more than 
doubtful. Philip was obliged to withdraw all his 
garriflona from the Qreek cities^ and to acknowledge 
their complete independence; paying, in addition, to 
the Roman treasury, a fine of one diousand talents. 

BOMB DECLABBB THB INDBPBNDBMCB OF O&BBOB. 

A fiiint gleam of their long-forgotten glories now 
began to shine upon the people of Qreece. They owed 
their liberty, it is true, to the intervention of a stranger 
who might abuse it at his pleasure; but the Macedo- 
nian yoke, which had galled them for more than a 
century, was now for erer broken, and Rome was 
divided from their homesteads by the mighty barriers 
of mountains and of seas. The Isthmian* games of 
Corinth were now at hand, and the Roman general 
attended to behold this exciting spectacle. The pre- 
sence of the conqueror oi Philip commanded the re- 
spect and attention of the multitude, and the Oorin- 
tfaiAns, ' with wonder, beheld a herald, who advanced 
into the centre of the amphitheatre, and proclaimed the 
independence vi the Grecian states. This announce^ 
ment, so unexpected, ran with the speed of light 
through exery tribe and district of the nation. The 
populace were transported with joy, and vied with one 
another in paying every token of gratitude and admi- 
ration to their benefactor. Flamininus was almost 
overpowered by the enthusiasm of the Greeks, who 
crowded on all sides to crown him with flowers and 
garland.'f, and to grasp that right hand which had 
crushed the Macedonian power and given liberty to 
Hellas. Flamininus remained for two years, receiv* 
ing all the time the plaudits of the delighted GreelaB^ 
then returned to Rome, having first appointed ten 
commissioners to regulate the future constitution of the 
federal republica On his arrival in the capital he re- 
ceived a triumph ; and the Romans^ who were insin- 
cere in their expression of regard for Grecian indepen- 
dence, heard with much complacency that the impolee 
* See "Games of Greece," Note C. 
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towards civil liberty in that country was already he* 

finning to subside, while the intrigues of Antiochus, 
ing of Syria, and the ^tolians, were Kkely to render 
the conntry a prey to all manner of dissensions. Antio- 
oh us relying on his rast territorial possessions, and the 
influence of his name, had long meditated a war with 
Borne : a sudden and unexpected event caused the 
immediate execution of his design. 

FLIGHT OF HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal, after his defeat at Zama^ returned to Oar- 
thage, and was elected by his countrymen to the 
government of his native city. He found the Oartha- 
ginian constitution overrun with abuses, and com- 
menced a wise and energetic system of reform: his 
unwearied perseverance and stem impartiality, raised 
him many enemies, and renewed the fury of his old 
antagonists. Continued complaints were made to the 
Roman senate of his correspondence with Antiochus, who 
was meditating a war with Rome, and commissioners 
were appointed to visit Carthage, and demand that 
Hannibal should be delivered into their hands. Han- 
nibal divined the object of their visit, and, dreading the 
timidity or fickleness of his countrymen, escaped, jd.C, 
196, to a vessel, and proceeded to the court of Antio- 
chus, at Ephesus. Hardly had he left the Carthaginian 
harbour, when orders were given by the senate for his 
arrest; — ^two vessels were despatched to seize liim; his 
house was razed to the ground ; and a decree of per- 
petual exile was the reward which his pusillanimous 
countrymen bestowed upon their illustrious general. 

Antiochus received the great Carthaginian with 
admira.ti(m and respect. He disclosed to him his in- 
tentions with regard to Rome, and requested his advice 
as to the conduct of the war. Hannibal strongly 
recommended a descent on Ttaly: he said that he re- 
quired for this purpose one hundred vessels and twelve 
thousand troops, promising to raise new levies at Car- 
thage, and to reduce the Roman territories to the same 
condition in which they had been during the second 
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Panlo war. AotioohuB appeared to approve of the 
propoealy but required time for its execution. Roman 
ambasaadors ahortlj afterwards arrived at his oourty 
and endeavoured sedulously to sow dissensions between 
the king and his distinguished guest The flatterers of 
Antiochus constantly dissuaded him from intrusting the 
management of the war to a treacherous Carthaginian 
exile, who might betray his interests for gold; or, in 
case of success, take to himself the entire glory of the 
campaign. A mean and petty jealousy was thus ex- 
cited in the breast of Antiochus, and the counsels of 
Hannibal were heard with indifference or distrust. 
Those precious moments which in war decide the fiite 
of nations, were wasted in inactive repose at Ephesus, 
while the Romans were preparing vigorously lor the 
invasion of Asia. 

In the year, B.C., 190, an army of twenty thousand 
men arrived in Asia> commanded by L. Cornelius Scipio, 
the brother of the conqueror of Hannibal ; they were 
encountered in the neighbourhood of Magnesia, by a 
hastily assembled army of seventy thousand men, who 
were completely defeated, and Antiochus was forced to 
sue for peace. It was granted to him on condition of 
yielding a large portion of his dominions in Asia 
Minor, and of paying to the Roman treasury thirty* 
seven thousand talents, of which, twenty-five thousand 
were to be paid at once, and the remaining twelve 
thousand in twelve yearly instalments; but the deliver- 
ing up of Hannibal to the Romans was one of the most 
important conditions of this treaty. Hannibal, justly 
fearing the sincerity of his host, escaped to Crete, and 
from thence to the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia^ 
a sordid and pusillanimous prince, who hs^ the indina- 
tion, but wanted the courage to enter into a contest with 
Rome. He was then at war with Enmenes, king of 
Pergamusy and the military genius of Hannibal obtained 
for him several important victories. A stratagem 
which the latter is said to have employed in a naval 
battle against Euroenes, is deserving of being recorded. 
A large number of earthen vessels were filled with ser* 
pent% and thrown during the action into the enemy's 
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ships, the crews of which, surprised and terrified at 
this novel method of war&re, were thrown into terrible 
consternation, and fell into the hands of the Bith3niiau6. 
Prusias oongratalated himself upon having secured the 
services of Hannibal; but the career of the great 
Carthaginian was fiEwt drawing to its dose. His im- 
placable enemies, the Roman people, sent ambassadors 
to Prusias to demand his surrender; and Hannibal, 
who knew the timidity and treachery of his host, frnit- 
lessly endeavoured to escape. Prusias refused formally 
to betray the rights of hospitality, but, with despicable 
equivocation, directed the Roman emissaries to the 
house of Hannibal. The Carthaginian, perceiving that 
his residence was discovered and beset, and having 
tried eveiy means of escape, swallowed poison, which 
he had carried about him for many years. When the 
Romans entered the room, they found the venerable 
Carthaginian at the point of death. Addressing the 
messengers of Rome, he told them that he was about to 
relieve the Roman senate of a serious source of anxiety, 
since they had not patience to avrait an old man's death : 
he reproached them with degeneracy, in persuading 
Prusias to consent to the assassination of a guest: and 
having invoked curses upon the head of his perjured host, 
expired, B.C., 183, in the seventieth year of his age. 
His character has been already delineated as £ftr as can 
be ascertained with probability. His military achieve- 
ments, with his resources considered, place him at the 
head of the greatest generals that have lived; in noble 
and generous humanity, he was eminently above his 
enemies; his life was a strange example of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and his death will always be deplored 
by those who sympathise for the struggles of valour 
and genius. 

In the same year died two other celebrated men ; — 
Philopcemen, the general of the Achnan league, and 
Scipio Afrioanns : the former died of poison, in a dun- 
geon in Messenia ; the latter, persecuted by bis un- 
grateful fellow-countrymen, and particularly by Cato the 
censor, on a false charge of embezslement of the public 
money, retired to his villa at Litemum, in Campania^ 
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where be died, in the forty-eighth year of his age, dis- 
gusted at the ingratitude of his countrymen. He left 
directions that his remains should not he conveyed to 
Rome : the command was piously obeyed hy his wife, 
who erected a mausoleum to him near the villa where 
he died, and. upon which she placed the figure of her 
husband, with that of his private friend, the poet 
Bnnins. — ^The honours which were denied him in life 
were wiUingly conceded to him in the grave; all 
cfawses then vied with each other in the extravagance 
of their praise, and believed that Scipio was exalted to 
the mansions of the gods. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

Third Funic War.— The Romans invade Africa— their trea- 
chery. — Heroism of the Carthaginian women. — Death of 

Cato the Censor Death of Masinissa Carthage — ^its 

aiege and fall Destruction of Corinth — its consequences. 

From the period of the disastrous conclusion of the 
seoond Punic war, the Carthaginians had suffered 
severely from the cupidity and ambition of Masinissa. 
The stringent nature of their treaty with Rome had pre- 
vented them from offering any resistance to this implao* 
able enemy, who, by gradual encroachments, or sudden 
predatory incursions, bad wrested from their hands 
a considerable portion of their possessions in Africa. 
Complaints to the Roman senate were in vain, for the 
injury of Carthage, and the aggrandisement of their ally 
Masinissa, were the objects of their wishes and inces- 
sant intrigues. In the mean time, the Punic common- 
wealth was a prey to serious disorders, and a violent 
democratic faction having obtained the supreme autho- 
rity, forty of tlie noblest citizens were expelled from 
that state and immediately took refuge with Masi* 
nissay king of Numidia ; who, glad of this opportnni^ 
of harassing Gttfthage, sent an embassy thither, demaQcU 
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ing an immediate restoration of the African exiles to 
their homes and properties; the reqneet was refused 
with indignation, but Masinissa was not to be turned 
aside from his purpose, and the Oarthaginians were 
obliged to prepare for a contest with this prince, who, 
although ninetj years of age, had all the vigour of 
youth, with a perfect mastery of the art of war. 

In vain the Oarthaginians solicited the permission of 
the Roman senate to protect themselves from injury, but 
without avail; and the Roman ambassadors were the 
spectators of a furious battle between Masinissa and the 
Oarthagiuians, in which the latter were defeated with 
tremendous slaughter, and compelled to undergo the 
ignominy of receiving back those exiles whom they had 
so lately expelled . T he Romans, who had looked on with 
unconcern upon the conflict, now taxed the Carthaginians 
with violation of the terms of their treaty, in having 
fought against Masinissa without permissioo. The con- 
tinued denunciations of Carthage in the Roman senate 
by the censor, Marcus Porcius Cato, roused the dor- 
mant jealousy of the Roman people, and provoked them 
to an act of the most unjustifiable aggression. The 
Carthaginians saw the hostile feelings with which the 
Romans were animated in their regard, and made every 
exertion to propitiate their wrath. Ambassadors were 
sent to Rome, but received evasive answers from the 
senate, which was occupied in deliberations upon the 
subject of the war. Cato strongly advised the sending 
of an expedition against Carthage ; as he asserted that it 
was now evident the intentions of Masinissa were di- 
rected to the taking of that citv, and in case of his 
success, he might become himself a dangerous antago- 
nist to Rome. Scipio Nasica, cousin of Scipio Afri- 
canus, thought otherwise, and assured the Romans that 
the destruction of Carthage would be the commence- 
ment of their own downfall; for when deprived of so 
mighty an opponent, the Roman people would fall into 
luxury and effeminacy. The hopes of plunder and 
the strength of national prejudice prevailed, and war 
was accordingly declared against the republic of Oar- 
^^age, B.C., 149, unless she were willing to submit to 
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terms which involred the virtual extinction of the 
metropolis of Africa^ Three hundred hostages were 
first extorted from the unhappy Carthaginians, who 
still hoped hy offers of large sums of money to satisfy 
the cravings of Roman aTarioe; but an army of twenty 
thousand men, under the command of the consuls, 
Manilius and Gensorinus, soon landed in Africa, B.C., 
149, when Utica, terrified at the approach of the 
enemy, opened its gates to receive them. The Romans, 
secure in their aggression, at once demanded the sur- 
render of all the military stores, arms, and provisions 
belonging to the Carthaginians; this unfortunate people, 
having now no resource, surrendered into the hands of 
their enemies two thousand military engines, and two 
hundred thousand suits of armour. Sca^Iy had these 
munitions of war been received by the Romans, when 
they, with the most unblushing perfidy, pronounced the 
decree of the senate — that the eity of (Jo/iifkage should be 
dedroyed; but its inhabitants should have permission to 
erect another metropolis in any part of their territories 
they pleased, at the distance of not less than twelve 
miles from the sea. 

This unjust and treacherous decree was received by 
the Carthaginian envoys with grief and horror, and 
the fury of the cititens on its recital at Carthage 
caused the instant massacre of all the Roman and 
Italian strangers found within its walls. The gates 
were immediately closed, and the inhabitants, by incre- 
dible exertions, endeavoured to supply the loss of those 
military engines and armour which had been extorted 
from them by Roman perfidy. Their ramparts were 
piled with enormous stones; and Asdrubal, a Punic 
general who had been banished from Carthage, was 
implored to return and undertake the defence of his 
native city. Night and day the citizens laboured in 
forging arms and in training themselves for war; there 
were still seventy thousand brave spirits within the 
walls of Carthage, inspired with the courage of despair 
and filled with energy, which, had it been exerted 
earlier, might have saved it from dependence upon 
the uncertain fidelity of mercenary troops. The very 
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women took part in this patriotic labour, and beroicallj 
eacriftoed all their omamenta-— «ven cut off their long 
hair to make ropee for the military engines. The Bo- 
man army on their approach foand the Carthaginians 
prepared for a vigorous resistance, and the losses of the 
former for a considerable period were extremely serere. 
Masinissa, who considered that the Romans were en- 
deavonring to deprire him of the fruits of his'Tictory, 
withdrew his powerful assistance, while Manilius and 
Gensorinus, who attacked the city at opposite sides, 
were completely baffled by the furious sallies of the 
besieged. 

In the army of Rome, there served, as tribune, the 
celebrated Pablius Seipio, the second Africanus, who 
much distinguished himself by his valour in the course 
of this obstinate war. The Romans had been fre- 
quently held in check by an active and talented 
officer of the Oarthaginian cavalry, named Phameas, 
who, with considerable ability and success, attacked 
their foraging parties, and occasioned them manv 
severe losses. Scipio prepared to encounter their 
champion, and so great was his skill, that he soon 
compelled Phameas to quit the field. The Roman con- 
suls were, however, jealous of his rising ftime, and, by 
their frequent neglect of his advice, on more than one 
occasion, iraportaot advantages were gained bv the 
Carthaginians. The Romans, not being satisfied with 
the progress of the war, sent this year, B.C., 148, a 
commission to Carthage to inquire into the state of the 
siege. The soldiers were loud in the praises of the 
younger Scipio, and it was tacitly agreed that the 
command of the entire army should be intrusted to 
him upon the earliest possible opportunity. The con- 
sul, CSftlpumins Piso, who succeeded Manilius and 
Censorinus in this campaign, was as unsuccessful as 
hia predecessors. 

This year was rendered memorable by the death of 
Cato and Masinissa. Cato was unquestionably a man 
of powerful and original talents: he was an ardent 
lover of his counties honour; but filled with pride, 

\ implacable national and personal prejudices. His 
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^ enmity to the Seipioa, and bis endeavonra to compass 
their ruin while fighting the battles of Rome abroad, 
or enjoying their well-earned honours in the bosom of 
their families, can receive no justification. The zeal 
whieh he displayed for the preservation of Roman 
enstoms and primitive integrity is extremely incom- 
patible with the perfidious measures in respect to Car- 
thage^ which he suggested and supported. In private 
life, he bears an amiable though eccentric character; 
and we must admire the energy with which he devoted 
himself late in life to the study of the Greek languagCi 
and to the compilation of laborious works npon Italian 
antiquities and agriculture, of which some fragments 
exist at the present day. 

The death of Cato was ouickly followed by the elec- 
tion of Publius Scipio ^milianus to the consulate, who 
had come to Rome to stand for the edileship ; but so 
highly did his talent rank in public opinion, that he 
was elected at once to the consulship, it being popu- 
larly believed that he was destined by the gods to 
terminate the war. On his assuming this high command 
in that country, his immediate eare was to revive 
military discipline, which had been completely ne- 
glected by the preceding commanders. The number of 
camp followers was greatly reduced, and the soldiers 
were obliged to encounter the great heats of the Afri- 
can climate without any assistance in their labours. 
Scipio next proceeded io invest Carthage closely by 
sea, and prevent the continual introduction of supplies 
by that channel. 

Masinissa was a rude barbarian soldier, of great per- 
sonal courage: — as an enemy, he was vindictive, and 
treacherous as a friend. He bequeathed his crown to 
his grandson, Micipsa, a man of a more peaceable dis- 
position, but whose Deunily were destined to experience 
a terrible domestic calamity from the cruelty and ambi- 
tion of Jugurtha, his adopted son. 
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OABTHAOB. 

This city was about twenty-three miles in circnm- 
ference, consisting of three aoarters : — Cothon, Megara^ 
and Byr9& The first of these included a capacious 
harbour, and the last received its name from a fortress 
or citadel To this point converged the three principal 
streets of the city, built upon a scale of great magni- 
ficence, the houses being in general six stories * high, 
and provided with every accommodation that the 
luxury of warm climates demands. The harbour of 
Cothon was vigilantly blockaded by Scipio, who, know- 
ing the city to be densely popu^ted (seven hundred 
thousand persons), was convinced that he would be 
thus speedily enabled to reduce it by the ravages of 
fiimine and disease. 

8IB0B OF OABTHAOB. 

His next enterprise was directed against the quarter 
of Megara. Asdrubal, the Carthaginian general, who 
was strongly posted in its neighbourhood, was, how- 
ever, compelled by a series of ingenious manoeuvres of 
the Romans to retreat within the waUs. Scipio now 
gave orders for an assault by night upon the fortifica- 
tions of Megara, and a large body of well disciplined 
troops were provided with scaling ladders for the enter- 
prise. The Carthaginians, aroused by the tumult of 
the attack, offered a desperate resistance, and Scipio 
was compelled to retreat with heavy loss. Another 
effort proved more successful : The Romans, observing 
that a portion of the wall was neglected by the Cartha- 
ginian garrison, and upon this point they directed their 
next assault. By means of pontoons they succeeded in 
scaling the fortifications, and immediately became mas- 
ters of Megara. Having secured the entrance to the 
harbour of Cothon, they now considered the capture of 
the city as certain and immediate; but the despairing 
valour of the besieged protracted the defence with 
unparallelled obstinacy. Finding it in vain to resist 

* Appian. 
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the operations which the Romans were carrying on at 
the old entrance to the harbour, the inhabitants under- 
took the astonishing task of building a new fleet, and 
opening another entrance to the port. At this occupa- 
tion they laboured day and night; no arm so tender 
from yoQth or sex, or so palsied by age and labour, that 
did not make an exertion to protect their unfortunate 
city from the cruelty of Borne. The Romans heard 
the loud noise arising from the Carthaginian harbour, 
but were at a loss to asoount for its cause ; and with 
snrprise — almost with despflir — beheld a numerous 
fleet of vessels sailing through a new outlet which 
had been wrouj^bt by the untiring energy of the 
citixens. Had this fleet immediately attacked that of 
the enemy, the result must have been most disastrous 
to the Romans, who were totally unprepared. But the 
Carthaginians unfortunately retired after a useless dis- 
play, and thus enabled the Romans to prepare for the 
encounter. Two days later an engagement took place, 
in which, after a severe conflict, the Carthaginian 
veseela were obliged to retire with considerable loss, 
but with every intention of renewing the contest on 
the ensuing day. Scipio pursued them, and by block- 
ading the harbour again, drove the besieged com- 
pletely to despair: their miseries were augmented by 
the tyranny of Asdrubal, who had assumed sovereign 
authority, and cruelly put to death many Carthagi- 
nians of rank, on a charge of conspiracy to abandon 
the city. 

In the spring of the third year of the siege, B.C., 
146, Scipio ordered a simultaneous attack upon the 
harbour and the eitadel. After a desperate struggle, 
the Romans obtained possession of the principal square 
or market-phi.ce; but the streets and citadel were con- 
tested with undaunted resolution. Showers of stones 
and darts were launched upon the heads of the besiegers, 
and even the very houses were overthrown by their 
self-devoted inmates, carrying at once destruction to 
both friend and foe. For six days and as many niirhts' 
the Romans slowly fought their way with prodigious 
loss, through. streets rendered almost impassable with 
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the bodies of the slain ; on the seventh day — hwving 
now arrived at the walls of the citadel — Seipio gave 
orders that all parts of the dty now in the hands of 
the Bomans, should be set on fire. His commands were 
immediately ezecated, and the starving garrison of the 
citadel endeavoured to obtain terms for themselves. 
Seipio, wearied of the carnage, granted their lives to as 
many as were willing to surrender. The deserters from 
the Roman army — ^nine hundred in number — were ex- 
empted from quarter, who having fortified themselves 
in the temple of ^soulapius, resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as they could, — still flattering them- 
selves with the hope, that Asdrubal would not accept 
the terms of Seipio ; but that general, attended by fifty 
thousand of the citizens, carrying branches of olive in 
their hands, surrendered themselves to the Romans. 
The deserters were filled with rage and despair, 
and settiu!^ fire to the temple, cast themselves into the 
flames. The wife of Asdrubal was amongst those who 
refused to surrender; standing upon a part of the tem- 
ple from whence her voice could reach the Roman army, 
and having upbraided her husband for his pusillanimous 
choice of a dishonoured life, first cast her children, 
and then herself into the flames. 

DBSTEUOnOK OF OABTHAOE. 

The destruction of Carthage was now complete, B.O., 
146. For fourteen days, we are told, the fire raged 
through the streets, and Seipio wept on beholding the 
fsAe of so great a city, which had contested with Rome 
for the empire of the world, and was £bt her superior 
in commerce and the arts of peace. When the fire had 
spent itself, and left nothing of Carthage save piles of 
blackened ruins, Seipio divided the spoils, and rewarded 
such of his soldiers as had distinguished themselves 
during the progress of the siege. The very site of 
of Cejthage was carefully obliterated, and a plough- 
"^%re drawn across its walls ; salt, in the ignorance of 
•ge, was sown upon the ground to render it barren, 
nprecations invoked upon the head, of him who 
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slioald rentnre to rebuild it The noiseless hand of 
time has effected all that malice or national jealousy 
ooold desire; it is almost impossible at the present 
to discover any traees of this celebrated city, except 
some ruins of an aqueduct-^^erhaps the remains of a 
later period. 

The emperor Augustas, baring found among the 
papers of Julius GsBour a design for the rei-bnilding of 
Carthage, caused a new city to be erected not far from 
the ancient site; Carthage, thus revived, raised itself to 
considerable importance in the reigns of the later Ro- 
man emperors, and its schools became fttmous for the 
cultivation of philosophy: — with modem Europe, it 
contended in the race of learning and genius, when its 
lame was illustrated by a Tertullian and an Augustine. 
In the seventh century, it was completely destroyed 
by an inroad of the Saracens, from which period the 
power of Cartilage, in eonmon with nftany other great 
nations of the world, has passed into oblivion, leaving 
scarcely a ruin to attest its ancient greatness. 

TRIUMPH OF SCIFIO, 

The news of the destruction of Carthage having 
arrived at Rome, the inhabitants displayed the most 
tumultuous joy, and could hardlv persuade themselves 
that their terrible rival was indeed no more* Many 
days were devoted to pnblic rejoicings: the temples of 
the gods were filled with offerings of thanksgiving, and 
Scipio was awarded a triumph by a decree of the senate. 
Thousands of unhappy Carthaginian captives walked 
in this procession, which was adorned with rare and 
costly works of art, the delight and wonder of the 
Roman populace. Scipio soon after retired into pri* 
vate life, where he enjoyed the friendship of Loalius, and 
patronised the literary talents of Terence and Lucilius; 
Folybitts, the learned Greek historian of Rome, enjoyed 
bis confidence; — ^nor can we sufficiently admire the 
modesty of Scipio, who, from all the spoils of Carthage, 
forbade his fiunily to pnrchaae or retain a single article 
of valneu 
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CORINTH. 



In the same year that Carthage was destroyed, the 
final blow was given by the same hand to Grecian in- 
dependence. The Greeks had for some time awakened 
from their dream of Roman virtue ; they had unequivo- 
cal proof of the harshness and severity with which 
several of their countrymen were treated by Rome, 
and were now determined upon making an effort to 
expel the Roman garrisons from the fortified places in 
their country. In this they might have succeeded, but 
for the fatal disunion which prevailed between Sparta 
and the Achaean league. — The former desired the 
mediation of Rome, although they must have well 
known that it would lead to the ultimate subjugation 
of their country. Ambassadors, at the request of this 
party, were accordingly sent from Rome, who de- 
manded that Sparta, Corinth, Argos, and some otlier 
places of less importance, should be declared indepen- 
dent of the Achaean league. This request, being almost 
equivalent to the entire dissolution of that confederacy, 
was received with furious indigiuition, and the Roman 
ambassadors were violently assaulted in the theatre at 
Corinth, for being the bearers of such presumptuous 
terms. Such intemperate conduct was unsuitable to 
the present resources, or future prospects of the Greeks; 
but their two principal leaders, Critolans and Disos, 
men of great professions and vulgar celebrity, insisted 
that they were well able to repel the aggressive inso- 
lence of Rome. The Romans, glad of any occa- 
sion which would excuse their grasping policy, sent 
CcBcilios Metellus with an army against Greece, 
to chastise its presumption. This general routed the 
forces of a pretender, who had endeavoured to seiie the 
Macedonian crown; he advanced towards the south, 
and defeated the Achaean troops under Critolaus, in the 
territory of Locria The subjugation of Greece would 
have been quickly concluded by this enterprising officer, 
who was a man of taste and generosity, were he not 
nrematurely superseded in the command by Lucius 
^ummius, an illiterate and remorseless soldier, who 
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conld neither feel for the miseries, nor respect the by- 
gone glories of onhappy Greece. Diisus prepared to 
meet him, but his soldiers chiefly consisted of emanci- 
pated slaves, who were as anwarlike as their leader 
was incompetent. A battle at Leacopetra, in the 
neighboarhood of Corinth, extinguished the hopes of 
the Achaeans : their troops were completely routed, and 
Disms escaped the hands of the Romans by self- 
destruction. Corinth was immediately besieged, but 
its inhabitants were too paralysed with terror to offer 
any resistance. Three days after the battle of Leuoo- 
pelra, the city was in the hands of the Romana. 

Mummius delivered it to ifudiscriiDinate plunder, 
and with barbarous cruelty oonmanded tbe massacre 
of all the male inhabitants. The women and children 
were sold into slavery, and the city set on fire in several 
places. Corinth was one of the most ancient cities in 
Greeoe, and was filled with the choicest specimens of 
Grecian art. Statues, from the hands of iHustrioas 
sculptors, paintings, curiously wrought vessels of gold 
and silver, were heaped at the feet of the uueivi)»ed 
Mummius, who ordered them to be conveyed to Rome> 
and, in the height of his baorbarian ignorance, gave di- 
rections to the sailors, that iif any of these articles' — of 
the rarest art and value — were destroyed in tlic passage, 
new ones should be made in their stead I The refine- 
ment of Greece was more quickly appreciated by his 
oonntrynien, and the capture of Clorinth proved a rich 
source of Roman luxury. Greece wa» now completely 
annihilated, for Thebes, and several other cities, shared 
the fiite of Corinth ; and this celebrated coutttiy, after 
a brilliant career of about eight centuries of genius, 
learning, and valour, became a Roman province, under 
the name of Achfea. Her children emigrated to Rome, 
whither they carried those arts and sciences which their 
warlike conquerors at first despised, but afterwards 
pursued with equal ardour, and the development of 
koman literature was hastened by the perusal of the 
authors of Greece. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The fall of NumaDtia ^Brutality of Scipio. — Ck)melia. — 

Tiberius Gracchus reTires the Licinian Laws^s slain 

C. Gracchus — ^his reforms — ^hit death. 

Borne, fladied trhli tke subjigation of tiro «och emi- 
nent nations as Gartbageand Greece, seems seriously io 
hare considered that any people who aspired to inde- 
pendence were either enemies or rebels, and in such 
spirit she treated them. For a long time, she assumed 
imperial power in Spain ; but as the inhabitants of that 
country were Celts, one of whose national characteris- 
tics is an indomitable love of country, its subjugation 
to Roman suprenuunr was long and difficult. However, 
on the murder of Viriathus, one of the leaders of the 
Lusitanians, a murder procured by the treachery of the 
consul, Q. S. OoDpio, all Lusitania (Portugal) was com* 
polled to submit to Roman dictation. Still, other parts 
of Spain «courageously resisted the invaders: among 
those was Nnmantia, a city situated upon the source of 
the Doaro, and whose fidl attests the valour of its citi- 
zens and the atrodty of its enemies. This war con- 
tinued for some years, when the consul, Q. Pompeins, 
was obliged to submit to a peace, but which he was 
afraid to avow, and broke it without shame. Again 
was this city besieged by the consul, 0. Hostilius Man- 
cinus, whom the Numantines completely routed and 
compelled to submit to terms the most natural and 
moderate : — ^that Nnmantia was a free state, and should 
be allowed to maintain her independence. 

VALL OF NUMANTIA. 

When the treaty, for its ratification, was laid before 
the Roman senate, it was rejected with scorn ; and it 
was decreed that the consul, 0. H. Manoinns, should be 
delivered up to the Numantines, in pro(^ that this 
treaty was formally dissolved. The citizens of Numan- 
tia declined becoming a party to such equivocation; 
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nor would ther wreak their vengeance upon an indivi- 
dualy because he was unable to control the fate of war. 
For some years this ooBtroversjr was prolonged with 
alternate triumph and defeat; at last, Scipio Africanus^ 
the conqueror of Garthage, being appointed consul, 
B.G.y 134, was sent at the head of the Koman army to 
exterminate an independent people, who only asked 
their natural rights, and would not bow to the supre- 
macy of Rome. Scipio, instead of deciding this long- 
contested controversy by the sword, drew four military 
lines of circumvallation round the city, in order to 
starve its brave inhabitants into submission. 

It was not long before this cruel policy began to tell 
with fiital effect. The citizens, who had frequently 
beaten their enemies in the field, by manly war&re, 
were unprepared for such a siege; — ^gaunt famine soon 
made horrid havoc among the devoted Numantines ; 
for some time they lived upon their horses, but at last 
were driven to the awful alternative of eating the dead 
carcases of those of their fellow-citizens who had ex- 
pired through hunger. The Numantines at last sued 
for and obtained a truce for three days, to consider what 
eonrse to pursue. Under their sad circumstances, they 
knew they had nothing to expect but either to meet a 
ferocious and savage soldiery, who would plunder, bum, 
and destroy everything around them ; or be reserved 
in chains and sorrow for the triumph of their conqueror, 
and then brutally butchered, as a sad epilogue to that 
Boman drama. The Numantines took another course : 
the brief interval of truce was occupied by the vast 
majority of the citizens in killing their fisimilies and 
then themselves. On the third day the gates were 
opened to the Romans, who beheld with horror and dis- 
may the few wretched survivors of a city that might 
well be called the city of the dead, B.C., 133. And 
here it is right to observe, that the Numantinei) on one 
occasion during the early part of the siege, having 
forced the Roman lines, ma<lo their way to Lutia, 
a neighbouring village, where the people admired their 
courage, and promised them assistance. For this one 
act of sympathizing with valour in distress, Scipio had 
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the hands of four hnndred of the inhabitants of Latia 
cut off upon the spot: this from a man who prided 
himself upon his high sense of justice. After the &11 
of Numantia, Spain gave for some jears further a 
sullen submission to the yoke of Bome. 

While ^me was waging successful war against Car- 
thage and Greece, her constitutioti became the prej of 
contending factions. Much of those privileges upon 
which the citizens relied for the sectirity of their ciril 
rights wa» sacrificed by the ambition of the tribunes, 
who, being elected members of the setiate, espoused the 
patrician cause^and neglected that trust they had under- 
taken to defend. The plebeians^ deprived of their 
legitimate protectors, had n& resource bat passive resist- 
ance. At the conclusion of the third Punic war, not- 
withstanding all their foreign triumphs^ the Roman 
people found themselves sunk to a degree of misery 
only equalled in the earty period of the commonwealth. 
Their little landed properties had been monopolised by 
the wealth and avarice of the patricians, and such of 
their number as had reached the higher ranks through 
means of successful coJamercial speculations, were 
perhaps even more insolent and oppressive than the 
patricians themselves^ 

At thie period arose two illustrious men — Tiberius 
and Caius Sempronius Gracchus; their father, Tiberius 
Gracchus, had won an honourable reputation in Spain, 
and their mother, Cornelia, was the daughter of the 
elder Scipio. When other ladies of her order amused 
themselves in dress and the frivolities of fEtshion, she 
dedicated her time exclusively to the education of her 
sons. On one occasion, being asked by some of her 
visitants to show them her jewels and other female 
ornaments, Cornelia presented her children, saying, 
with a smile, — "These are my only ornaments." 
Nor was she more distinguished for her private vir- 
tues than her attachment to her country; — although 
sought in marriage by a king, she preferred to be the 
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wife of a Roman citizen than that of any monarch in 
the world. — By this admirable woman the Gracchi 
were instructed with the greatest care, and from her 
they imbibed that ardent attachment to freedom for 
which they were so much distinguished. 

Tiberius was elder than Caius by nine years, and had 
already acquired a distinguished reputation in the Span- 
ish war. Their sister, Sempronia, a woman of strong 
and deep affections, was married to Scipio Africanus, 
the destroyer of Carthage, — thus by birth he was a 
patrician, and his prejudices were naturally on the 
side of his order ; but he was above such narrow 
views : — the elevation of the poorer order of his 
countrymen from their degraded yoke was chosen 
for the field of his ambition : he was elected tribune, 
B.C. 133. 

His first object was to restore the Licinian Law, a 
statute which decreed that no citizen should possess 
more than five hundred acres of the public lands, ex- 
cept in case of having two sons, when an additional 
quantity of two hundred and fifty acres was to be 
allowed to each son, and the remainder to be divided 
into equal portions amongst the poorer orders : — none 
were empowered to part with his property, it being 
considered to belong to the state. This revival of a 
law at all times distasteful to the patricians, awaked 
the unbridled fury of that order, and Tiberius Gracchus 
was stigmatised with the most odious imputations. 
The principal leaders of his antagonists were Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, and Q. Pompeius, two violent 
partisans of the patrician iaction, who knowing that 
they would be themselves heavy losers by the enforce- 
ment of this agrarian law, considered no means unjusti- 
fiable in their resi^nce to that measure. Tiberius 
Gracchus was immediately denounced as the advocate 
of anarchy — the sworn enemy to the constitution of 
Rome. His opponents spent the day in delivering 
virulent harangues to crowds of their own clients and 
retainers, and even succeeded in inducing M. Octavius, 
one of the tribunes, to pronounce a veto to the measures 
of Gracchus. The latter in vain besought this tribune 
to withdraw his opposition to a measure of such manifest 
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CORINTH. 



In tbe same year that Carthage was destroyed, the 
final blow was given by the same hand to Grecian in- 
dependence. Tbe Greeks had for some time awakened 
from their dream of Roman virtue ; they had nnequi vo- 
cal proof of the harshness and severity with which 
several of their countrymen were treated by Rome^ 
and were now determined upon making an effort to 
expel the Roman garrisons from the fortified places in 
their country. In this they might have succeeded, but 
for the £atal disunion which prevailed between Sparta 
and the AchsBan league. — The former desired the 
mediation of Rome, although they must have well 
known that it would lead to the ultimate subjugation 
of their country. Ambassadors, at the request of this 
party, were accordingly sent from Rome, who de- 
manded that Sparta, Corinth, Argos, and some otlier 
places of less importance, should be declared indepen- 
dent of the Achiean league. This request, being almost 
equivalent to the entire dissolution of that confederacy, 
was received with furious indignation, and the Roman 
ambassadors were violently assaulted in the theatre at 
Corinth, for being the bearers of such presumptuous 
terms. Such intemperate conduct was unsuitable to 
the present resources, or future prospects of the Greeks; 
but their two principal leaders, Critolaus and Disos, 
men of great professions and vulgar celebrity, insisted 
that they were well able to repel the aggressive inso- 
lence of Rome, The Romans, glad of any occa- 
sion which would excuse their grasping poMcVy sent 
CcBcilios Metellus with an army against Greece, 
to chastise its presumption. This general routed the 
forces of a pretender, who had endeavoured to seiae the 
Macedonian crown; he advanced towards the south, 
and defeated the Achiean troops under Critobuis, in the 
territory of Locria The subjugation of Greece would 
have been quickly concluded by this enterprising officer, 
who was a man of taste and generosity, were he not 

Srematurely superseded in the command by Lucius 
[ummius, an illiterate and remorseless soldier, who 
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could neitlier feel for the miseries, nor respect the by- 
gone glories of unhappy Greece. DisDus prepared to 
meet him, but his soldiers chiefly consisted of emanci- 
pated slaves, who were as unwarlike as their leader 
was incompetent. A battle at Leucopetra, in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth, extinguished the hopes of 
the Achseans : their troops were completely routed, and 
Diiens escaped the hands of the Romans by self- 
destruction. Corinth was immediately besieged, but 
its inhabitants were too paralyzed with terror to offer 
any resistance. Three days after the battle of Lenoo- 
petra^ the city was in the hands of the Romans. 

Mnmmius delirered it to mdiscriaainate plunder, 
and with barbarous cruelty commanded tke massacre 
of all the male inhabitants. The women and ehildren 
were sold into slavery, and the city set on fire in several 
places. Corinth was one of the most ancient cttiee in 
Greece, and was filled with the choicest specimens of 
Grecian art. Statues, from the hands of iHuslrioas 
sculptors, paintings, curioasly wrought vessels of ffoU 
and silver, were heaped at the feet of the oucivilned 
Mummins, who ordered them to be conreyed to Rome> 
and, in the height of his baorbarian ignorance, gave di- 
rections to the sailors, that if any of these artklea — of 
the rarest art and value — were destroyed in the passagCy 
new ones should be made in their stead I The refine- 
ment of Greece was mere quickly appreciated by his 
conntrjrmen, and the capture of Corinth proved a rich 
source of Roman luxury. Greece wa» now completely 
annihilated, for Thebes, and several other cities, shared 
the &te of Corinth ; and this celebrated coufttzy, after 
a brilliant career of about eight centuries of genius, 
learning, and valour, became a Roman province, under 
the name of Achzea. Her children emigrated to Rome, 
whither they carried those arts and sciences which their 
warlike conquerors at first despised, but afterwards 
pursued with equal ardour, and the development of 
Koman literature was hastened by the perusal of the 
authors of Greece. 
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utility to his countrjmen ; and even offered to supply, 
from his own private resources, whatever losses M. Oc- 
tavius might sustain by the introduction of the law ; but 
as this tribune still continued obstinate, at the instiga- 
tion of T. Gracchus, he was deposed from his office by 
the people, and the agrarian law was carried in the pro- 
posed form. Gracchus was hailed as the asserter of the 
laws of Rome, and the benefactor of the poor ; while 
unmeasured hatred and opprobrium were heaped upon 
kim by the patricians. 

It was about this period that Latin comedy, long 
cultivated under the form of obscure f&rces, composed 
in the rustic dialect of Italy, assumed a new and ele- 
gant type, from the genius of the poets Plant us, Teren- 
tins, and Ccscilius. Dramatic poetry had flourished in 
Greece from the period of the Persian war (B.C. 480), 
under the three-fold aspect of tragedy, comedy, and 
satyric plays. The last mentioned were principally 
grotesque tragi-comedies, having for their subject the 
adventures and sorrows of the wine god, Dionysus or 
Bacchus, who, by some mystic association of ideas, 
peculiar to the Greek mind, was at once the representa- 
tive of jovial reckless mirth, and of the deep and hid- 
den operations of nature, as exemplified in the con- 
stantly recurring changes of the seasons ; in the life and 
death of the vegetable world. The worship of this 
labulous personage was of a highly enthusiastic charac- 
ter, and tragedy arose from the frenzied hymns of his 
votaries, sung while dancing round his altars. Comedy 
took its origin from the rude jests and merry sarcasms 
of the vintage processions. At firsty personal and poli- 
tical in its character, it became gradually changed to a 
delineation of the romance of real life, with its thousand 
embarrassments and misunderstandings. From this 
source Plautus and Terentius, originally slaves aud 
foreigners, drew largely, and composed a series of 
comedies, which, in their language alone, were Roman, 
but in subject and deUkil, essentially Greek : these 
pieces were called Gomoddise Palliatte, from the Pallium 
or Greek cloak worn by the actors : they were accom- 
panied by flute music, and recited in a measured cb..nt- 
ing tone, like modern recitative. In Rome they be- 
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came highly and deservedly popular ; bnt have no claim 
to originality in thought or language, being merely 
paraphrases of Greek comedies, by Philemon, Menan- 
der, and others, which have unfortunately perished. 
About a dozen of these Roman comedies have been 
preserved, and are highly interesting to scholars, as the 
earliest perfect specimens of Latin literature. 

When the proper time for the election of the tribunes 
arrived, T. Gracchus again offered himself as candidate 
for that important ofBce, to which he would have been 
certainly appointed but for the intervention of the 
patrician party, who declared the proceedings Illegal. 
Gracchus saw that the latter were about to execute 
their schemes for his destruction, and spent the remain- 
der of that day in imploring the protection of the peo- 
ple, reminding them of the dangers which he had in- 
curred in their cause. The excited populace swore to 
die in defence of their champion, and, on the ensuing 
morning, the tribes re-assembled in a square before the 
capitoL The senate was then sitting in the temple of 
Faith, and the consuls were requested by the partisans 
of Scipio Nasica to disperse the crowd. On their re- 
fusal, preparations were made, by the patricians and 
their retainers, to assault T. Gracchus and the people j 
intelligence of their design was conveyed to Gracchus, 
who intimated to the plebeians that his life was now in 
danger. Amid the tumultuous roar of the assembly, he 
endeavoured to convey his meaning by raising his hand 
to his head, to intimate the peril which threatened his 
existence. The action was seen by Nasica and his 
followers, who interpreted it as an open demand of sove- 
reign authority. The senators seizing every weapon 
they could reach, even the very legs of the benches 
upon which they had been fitting, rushed to the meet- 
ing, striking down every one who opposed their pro- 
gress. In the affray Tiberius Gracchus was slain, with 
three hundred of his adherents : their bodies were cast 
into the Tiber, and many of their friends were sent 
into exile by the exasperated patricians. We have 
even the testimony of Sallust, that several judicial pro- 
ceedings were instituted against those citizens who had 
been fikvonrable to the agrarian law, even with the 

•m2 
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employment of torture — a practice etrictlj forbidden 
by the Roman law against a citizen of the state. 

But the agrarian law was not repealed, and the 
murderers of Tiberius Gracchus suffered severely from 
the just resentment of his countrymen. Scipio NaBica, 
fearing for his life, retired into exile to Pergamus, from 
whence he never returned.* Scip^io Africanus, the 
scourge of Carthage and Numantia, soon afterwards 
left his retirement and arrived in Rome ; this man was 
looked up to by the senate as their leader. He had 
already expressed himself in fevour of the murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus, and continued successfully to oppose 
the designs of a tribune named Caius Papirius Carbo, 
who proposed a rogation (law), that the same person 
should be eligible to the office of tribune for an indefi- 
nite number of times. Scipio might have still further 
succeeded in restoring the patricians to their former 
position, but for his sudden and mysterious death, B.C. 
129. He was found dead in his bed on the morning 
after a stormy debate with the tribunes, and a strong 
degree of suspicion was attached to Gains Papirius 
Carbo and his followers, by the friends of Scipio. Such, 
however, was the violeiice of party animosity, that it 
was deemed prudent to avoid all judicial inquiries rela- 
tive to his death, for fear of occasioning a sedition. 
The tribunes regarded his death as a victory, and two 
important laws — that of vote by ballot, and the privi- 
leges of the tribunes to convene and vote in the senate, 
were carried by Carbo and A. Labeo. 

OAIUS 8EMPB0NIUS GBAOCHT78. 

The senate, in order to mitigate as much as possible 
the dreadful state of the public mind, consequent upon 
the murder of such a man as T. Gracchus, artfully 
placed many leaders of that party in command, and 
sent them to their several provinces, and who for the 
most part were engaged some years in the subjugation 
of southern G^uL 

* It would appear from this that some reaction had taken 
place, as Scipio and his party bad been hitherto triumphant. 
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Eight jeara after the death of T. Graochii% B.G., 
124, his brother, Cuas SemproDius Gracchua, renewed 
the contest for plebeian rights, which he considered 
as a sacred legacy beqaeathed to him by his murdered 
brother. Gains Sempronins Gracchns had been for 
some period employed in Sardinia, under the consul 
Orestes, but returned to Rome without leave of his 
commanding officer. For this violation of military 
law he was tried and acquitted; shortly afterwards 
he was elected tribune of the people for the ensuing 
year. 

The measures of Caius S. Gracchus, for what he con* 
sidered the regeneration of Rome, were even more 
coraprehensiye than those of his brother; the avenging 
of whose murder was his earliest task. He introduced 
a law by which persons deprived of any public office 
by the people, were rendered ineligible to any other; 
but at the solicitation of his mother, to whom he 
always paid the most filial reverence, he withdrew this 
bill. He also proposed that any person who had put 
to death a Roman citizen, without a formal and regular 
trial according to the constitution, should be jpublidy 
prosecuted for the same. Many of the murderers of 
Tiberius Gracchus had already fled from Rome, and 
Gains was anxious that the renminder should be held 
in check by the fear of an impending prosecution. 
By his influence the agrarian laws were now amended 
and confirmed, together with some other enactments of 
peculiar benefit to the stfite. The army was to be equip- 
ped for the future at the public charge, and no per- 
son could be compelled to serve in it under the age of 
seventeen. In hb second tribunate, B.G., 122, he intro- 
duced a general system of reform in the several courts 
of justice, which had hitherto been polluted with 
the most unblushing corruption, particularly in the 
caae of the provinces; these indeed possessed the 
flattering right of appekl against the rapacity of their 
rulers, but were sure to be defeated by some legal techni- 
cality in the capital, where, in these cases, the judges 
were the patricians, and who, for the most part^ were 
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the only persons bribed by the aocnsed. To correet, as 
much as possible, this glaring eyil, he proposed that in 
all eases where a province appealed a^inst the anjnst 
decisions of its goremors, the judges shdnld be selected 
from the Eqnites (the gentry), a class standing between 
the aristocracy and the populace, and who, in all coun* 
tries laying any pretentions to civilisation, hold a most 
respectable position. This was one of the few laws 
of G. Gracchus that succeeded, and which was for some 
time attended with the most beneficial results. It 
was also his intention to extend to the Italian states 
the franchise and privileges of Borne. Bnt this mea- 
sure was violently opposed by the patricians, who fearod 
the emancipation of their serfs, and an increased re- 
muneration for the labours of the poor. They had 
surveyed with rage and disappointment their gigantic 
&brio of oligarchical power gradually encroach^ on by 
the reforms of the Gracchi, and their rengeance proved 
fatal to the last of these illustrious brothers. 

A tribune named M. Livius Dmsus was induced by 
the aristocratic party to propose a series of such mea- 
sures which the integrity of Gains Gracchus would 
not allow him to sanction. This nlot was concerted, 
not for the love of popular rights, but to destroy his 
eharacter in the eyes of the viilgar, who think nothing 
good but what is in the extreme, and that in their own 
nvour. These measures were — that twelve colonies, 
consisting of three thousand six hundred men, should 
be established in Italy and the Roman dependencies, 
wiUiout any regard to the existing interests of the 
patrician landholders. Gracchus, seeing that snch a 
measure would be a positive injustice to the patricians^ 
opposed it from passing into a hiw, as. was expected, 
and forfeited his own popularity. On offering himself 
again for the office of tribune, he was rejected by die 
votes of his countrymen, and thus deprived of the pro- 
tection which the privileges of a tribune afforded. A 
riot between the plebeians and patricians in which a 
lictor was killed, presented to his enemies an opportn- 
nity to invest the consuls with sovereign power, and 
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provide against any danger to the state.* The lattei 
quickly levied large bodies of their slaves and dientSy 
and by every means in their power endeavoured to 
provoke the adherents of Qracchus to a contest One 
of the consuls, L. Opimius, was the avowed enemy 
qI the ex- tribune, to whom he attributed his iU success 
npon a former occasion, when candidate for the office 
which he now held. The energies of Opimius were 
directed to compass th^ ruin of the illustrious patriot^ 
and the indiscreet violence of the liberal party accele- 
rated the consummation of the designs which their 
opponents entertained. The consuls declared the city 
in a state of insurrection; and Gracchus, 'with his 
friend Fulvius Flaocus, fearing for their lives, armed a 
number of their adherents, and took refuge on the 
Aventine. Flaccns sent one of his sons to make terms 
with the consuls; but the youth was seized and inhu- 
manly put to death. A general attack was now made 
by the consular party against the Aventine Mount; but 
the terrified plebeians^ the adherents of Gracchus, 
offered them little resistance: three thousand fellow- 
citizens fell in this unnatural conflict. Flaccus escaped 
from this dreadful scene into a miserable hut, where^ 
with his eldest son, he was soon discovered and qnur- 
dered by his pursuers. 

DXATH OF €. 8. ORAOOHira. 

Gracchus, who was from the first unwilling to en« 
gage in a contest with his countrymen, seeing the di- 
straction of his friends, took shelter in the temple of 
Diana; fearing that his adversaries would not respect 
even this sanctuary, he pursued his flight in the direct 
tion of the Grove of the Furies, attended b^ two trusty 
companions named Pomponius and Licinius. Before 
they could arrive at their place of destination, the 
fugitives were again attacked by the emissaries of 
the consuls, when Pomponius and Licinius perished in 

* This was only done upon occasions of great peril to the 
st«te. The form was, **ne quid detrimenti respnblica cape- 
ret." 
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defence of tEeir friend. Onochiu besought of a 
fikTOurite slave to slay him. The faithful servant^ in 
torture of mind, anwillingly execated the command of 
his beloved master, then planted a dagger in his own 
heart and fell lifeless npon the body of C. Gracchos. 

It is said the bead of Gracchus was cut off by a 
soldier named Septimnleius, who, understanding that 
the consul Opimins had ordered that its weight in gold 
should be paid to any one who brought it into his pre- 
sence, fiUed it with lead, and received the reward of 
hb ferocity and avarice.* 

These two illustrious brothers espoused the cause 
of the plebeian9 mlely from the love of justice and 
human ity. When they considered the plebeians wron^, 
they resisted them, and so fell the victims of their 
own impartiality. The death of G. Gracchus ter- 
minated tbe massacre of the citizens; but the ven* 
geance of the patricians was not yet satisfied: the 
bodies of the patriot and his unfortunate followers were 
ignominioutiAy dwt into thsr Tiber, and a series of judi- 
cial ptMei^irigB wifte oonmi^cjed agttiost such of their 
number as had escaped the carnage of the Aventine.-— 
Many of his party were thrown into prison, where they 
were sfningled without even the form of trial; others 
were put to the torture, to extort a confession of some 
conspiracy which might justify the cruelty under which 
they suffered. The reforms of the Gracchi, except in 
the case of the provinces already mentioned, were com- 
pletely abolished. The public lands were again seised 
by the patricians. The Roman people returned to 
their former misery and degradation, and it is at this 
very period, the most hopdess and depressing whidi 
the citisentf had ever endured, that we find mention 
of the dediokition of a temple to ookoord by the 
patricians! 

* I have ftmnd no authoritj to oontradlct this ■tatement» 

though it ia highly improbable. 
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CHAPTER XrVII. 

The Jngurthftn War. — ^Micipsa.— JuguTtha^—Adherbal and 

HiempBal.— Intrigues of Jugurtha C. Marius solicits ttie 

Consulate Jugurtha made prisoner — carried to Borne — ^hii 

death. 

For some years the patricians continued to reap the 
firaits of their inglorious victory, until ttie exigencies 
of a formidable war raised up two mefi of extraordi- 
nary courage and abilities, who inflidted upon their 
country more unqualified misery than k had endured 
from the sword of Hannibal or the devastations of the 
Gauls. Gains Marius and Lucius Cortielius Sulla first 
appear upon the page of Roman history during the war 
with Jugurtha, king of Nnmidia, a dangerous and un- 
certain contest, which exercised the Roman arms for a 
period of five yters. This memohible war has been 
admirably delineated by the pen of Sallust, a cotem- 
porary of Livy during the reign of Augustus CoBsar ; 
this historian, who was himself for Some time gover- 
nor of Numidia, had ample opportunities of examining 
the character of the country, and collecting from the 
inhabitants their traditional narratives of those times. 

Nnmidia is a large and fertile province, lying be- 
tween the modem districts of Morocco and Tripolis, in 
the north-west of Africa. Its inhabitants were of the 
Moorish race; swarthy in their complexions; their 
hardy and vigorous constitutions fitted them alike for 
the dangers of war or the fiatigues of the chase. 

On the death of Masinissa, his son, Micipsa, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Numidia. The latter was a 
prince of mild and unwarlike manners, and strongly 
attached to the interests of Rome. 

JUOUHTHA. 

Micipea had a nephew named Jugurtha, a youth of 
haeinBling manners, combined with dauntless courage. 
His popularity amongst the Numidians was unbounded, 
and Micipsa, who dreaded lest he might prejudice the 

it3 
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interests of bis own two sons, Adherbal and Hiempod, 
resolved to send bim witb forces to tbe aid of goipio, 
at tbat time enga^d at tbe siege of Namantia in Spain* 
Tbe perils of tbis campaign and the lion -like conrage 
of tbe Namantines, baa reacbed tbe ears of tbe Nnmi- 
dian king, wbo boped tbat tbe desperate valonr of tbe 
enemy migbt remove. so danflerons a rival to bis own 
cbildren. Jogurtba proceeded to Numantia, wbere bis 
military talents soon attracted tbe attention of Scipio, 
wbo reckoned tbe Numidian youtb amonnt tbe wisest 
and tbe bravest of his host. By tbe friendship and 
society of Scipio, bis vanity was flattered, — perhaps bis 
ambition awakened; but his sentiments of honour and 
integrity were sapped by tbe conversation of bis fellow- 
officers in tbe Roman camp, wbo spoke of tbe omnipo- 
tence of bribes, and tbe impunity for crime which in 
Bome could be purchased by gold. After tbe fall of 
Numantia, Jugurtha received tbe public thanks of 
Soipio, and returned to. Numidia, where be presented 
to tbe king the flattering testimonials be bad re- 
ceived from tbe Roman general. Micipsa, either re- 
penting of bis design, or perceiving its impracticabi- 
lity, received bis nephew witb affection, and publicly 
declared that be should share, with bis own sons, the 
government of Numidia. A few years afterwards tbe 
old king breathed bis last, imploring Jugurtha on bis 
death-bed to protect bis cbildren. 

On tbe demise of Micipsa, tbe three princes, 
Adberbal, Hierapsal, and Jugurtha, met together to 
arrange the future administration of tbe state. Hi- 
empsal was a young man of violent temper, wbo 
detested Jugurtha as an adventurer, whom the ab- 
surd partiality of his father had admitted to a share 
in bis kingdom, to the prejudice of his own legiti- 
mate successors. Filled with this sentiment, he lost 
no opportunity of irritating and insulting tbe latter; 
although his brother Adberbal, a prince of mild, and 
generous temperament, made eyery exertion to restmin 
bim. Jugurtha feigned indifference to tbe insults of 
Hieropsal. Instead of acting conjointly in the goyem- 
nent of the kingdom of Numidia, these prinoes, having 
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divided it into tli]:ee several provinces, separated, to 
assume the government of their respective territories. 
Jugortha, fearing the energy of Hiempsal, made every 
effort for his destmction. In the year, B.C., 117, the 
latter was assassinated by a bravo, who obtained fiEdse 
keys to a fortress in which Hiempsal ordinarily re- 
sided — perhaps through some instinctive terror of the 
machinations of Jngurtha. 

Scarcely had Adherbtil recovered from the shock 
received %j the intelligence of his brother^s murder, 
when he heard that Jugurtha was about to invade his 
section of the kingdom. The former, seeing there was 
no time for delay, hastily assembled all the troops he 
could command and hazarded a battle with the invader, 
in which he was totally defeated, and fled for pro- 
tection to Rome, where he pleaded his own cause with 
great eloquence before the Roman senate, reminding 
them of the services they had received from his grand- 
&ther, Masinissaj drawing at the same time a melan- 
choly picture of his own deplorable condition and the 
cruel murder of his brother. The senate were dis- 
posed to assist him; but the patronage of too many 
of the conscript fathers had been already purchased by 
the presents of Jugurtha, to render substantial justice 
to their suitor. The senate was contented to decree 
that ten commissioners should be appointed to divide 
again the kingdom of Numidia between Jugurtha and 
Adherbal. The chief of these commiissioners was L. 
Opimius, who had signalised himself in the murder of 
Caius Qracchus; but L. Opimius, with several of his 
fellow-commissioners, were induced by the presents of 
the usurper to effect a most unjust distribution uf tlie 
contested territories. The commissioners returned, and 
Jugurtha prepared anew for war. 

The unhappy Adherbal again sent messengers to Rome, 
compliuning of this conduct; but his remonstrances 
were neglected, for the party of Jugurtha was now too 
potent in Rome, and he himself was already besieging 
Adherbal in his capital of Cirti.* The unfortunate^ 

• 

* Now Constantiiiuh. 
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prince made a rigorous resistance, bnt finding bis gar- 
rison suffering from famine and disease, sent an im- 
ploring letter to the Roman senate for protection and 
help. Although many members of that assemblj were 
corrupt, yet the mtfin body was pure, and on this 
occasion they acted with honour and decision. Tbej 
sent ambasoidOTs into Africa to inyestigate this mat- 
matter; when Jugurtha, learning that the conscript 
&thers w6re determined to protect the unfortunate 
Adherbal, resolyed at all hazards to complete the 
enterpri^ which he had begun, trusting to destiny or 
good fortune to elude the punishment of disobedience 
to the commands of the senate. The ambassadors, de- 
ceived by the plausible representations of Jugurtha, 
returned to Rotne, belieying Adherbal to be in fiiult. 
Cirta, orerpowered by famitie, now surrendered: the 
inhabitants Were all massacred, and the utihappy Adher- 
bal was put to a druel death, B.C., 112. 

The intelligence of this event created general indigo 
nation at Rome; and the eloquent tribune, 0. Memmius, 
exposed the frattd and perjttry of seteral of the patri- 
cians who if ere deeply engaged in these nefiirious 
transactions. The naurper was summoned to Rome, 
where he too successfully plied his gold upon the extra- 
vagant and imfk)yeri8hed nobility. The consul, L. C. 
Bestia, and his le^te, M. A. Sca^irus, were corrupted by 
his bribes, and he even induced the tribune, Q. Boebius, 
to prevent his trial from proceeding. By such a move- 
ment, in all probability, Jugurtha might have baffled 
justice, but for his own audacity. Massiva, a cousin 
of Adherbal, was at this time in Rome, and hoping 
that, in the event of the condemnation of Jugurtha, 
the crown of Numidia might devolve upon himself, 
as next legal heir, made every exertion to promote 
the conviction of the murderer. Jugurtha resolved to 
remove him from his path, and Massiva was assassinated 
by a Numidian in the very streets of Rome. The 
murderer was arretted, and being put to the torture, 
accused Bomilcar, an intimate fnend and companion 
of Jugurtha. The Numidian usurper contrived to 
screen his fiekvonrite from the pursuit of justice by send* 
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ing him ant of the ooimtry* But he now reeeired 
impei«tiye orders to quit Borne— oommands which he 
was too prndent to neglect On leaving Rome on hie 
jonmey homewards, he soddenly tarned round, and 
anrveying the distant metropolis in Mlence for some 
time, exclaimed, "That eity is for sale, and will perish 
when it finds a porchaser.*' 

The senate and people of Rome were disgusted at 
the perfidy of Jogurtha. In a short time Nomidia 
was inTaded by a Roman army, B.C., 110, under Sp. 
Poetamins Albmus, a malt by no means calculated to 
contend with the wily Numidian. A whole year was 
passed in fruitless attempts to bring Jugurtha to a 
iMittle; and Albinus, in his lore of party intrigue, set 
out for Rome to be present at the next consular election. 
His brother, Anlus, whom he intrusted with the com- 
mand of the army during his absence, was even still 
more incompetent. Jugurtha deluded Aulus with pro- 
mises of submission, and at last lured him into an 
ambuscade, in which he was taken prisoner with his 
entire army. Jugurtha, thinking it inexpedient to de- 
tain them captives, gave them permission to depart 
from Numidia within ten days, having first inflicted 
upon them the degrading punishment ol passing under 
the yoke. 

The intelligence of this defeat and disgraceful treaty 
concluded by Aulus caused general indignation at Rome. 
Q. GoBcilius Metellus and Marcus Silanus were elected 
to the consular office — the formet was appointed to the 
command of the African army. Metellus quickly re- 
stored the discipline of the Roman forces, and defeated 
the Numidian king in several important engagements* 
Jufifurtha still was desirous of peace, and constantly 
endeavoured to treat with Metellus; but the latter 
turned upon him the same stratagems which had 
proved disastrous to Aulus, and the Numidian king 
upon several occasions narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the Romans. At lengtli, abandoning ail 
hopes of peace, he resolved upon defending to the last 
the kingdom which he had acquired by fraud and trea- 
chery. Metellus, he was aware, was now marching 
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upon him ; when, ehoosing a narrow defile oyerron with 
briuhwood, he ordered his troope to lie in ambuflh, 
and awaited the approach of MeteUos. The sharp- 
sighted Roman peroeived the snare, and oommaoded 
his troops to halt^ when thej were immediately attacked 
by the Namidian army and thrown into considerable 
disorder. Metellus made great exertions to rally hia 
soldiers; and an attempt imuie by Bomilcar upon the 
Soman camp having proved a milare^ the Namidian 
troops took to flight, but not before the Boman armj 
had lost heavily in the encounter. 

Jugurtha now retired into the fastnesBes of Numidia^ 
whither he was pursued by Metellus, who ravaged the 
the country around, taking in his progress several im- 
portant cities. The fortified town of Zama snocesa- 
fully resisted his assaults, and whUe en||aged in its si^e 
his camp was surprised by the inde£fttigable Jugurtha. 
The Namidian was repelled by a Roman oflicer, whose 
eloquence and courage were then fiwt attracting the 
notice of both the army and the senate. 

OAIUSKABIVS. 

Cains Marius was a native of Arpinnm, of homble 
origin. The career of talent is always interesting^ and 
not unfreqnently attended with the variety and charm of 
dramatic incidents This man is said to have been in 
early life a labourer, tben a private soldier, from which 
he raised himself to the highest rank in his profession. 
He had endeared himself to the Boman people by his 
warm espousal of their cause* and by his continual invec- 
tives against the upper cksses of society. His military 
talents had rused him to importance in the eyes of 
Metellus, who, however, slighted his humble origin, and 
lost no opportanity to express such an nngenerons feel* 
iug. Shortly after a signal victory obtained by Gains 
Marius over the forces of Jugurtha, the former applied 
to Metellus for leave to go to Rome and offer l>i«MH>l f 
as a candidate for the consulship. The request was 
haughtily refused : — ^Marios^ without leave;, proceeded 
to the capital; there he solicited the votes of the 
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people, and wai elected ooDonil withoat one diMenting 
voice. He was also appointed to succeed Metellus in 
Africa; and this general, who considered the African 
campaign almost bronght to a termination, was now 
obliged to relinquish his command in favour of a man 
whom he had so lately scorned. 

Before Marius had returned to Africa, a conspiraoj 
had been organised bj Bomilcar and some others to 
deliver Jngnrtha into the hands of the Romans; but 
the plot havinff been discovered, the traitors were 
punished with* death. Marius, on his election to the 
consulate, proceeded to XJtica, where he assumed the 
command of the armjr, B.C., 107« 

Jugurtha, defeated on all sides bj the energy of the 
Romans, and fearing the treachery of his friends, fled 
to BoQchus, king of Oetulia, who was allied to him by 
marriage. This sovereign was induced by the Numi- 
dian prince to join him in a war v^ith Rome; and their 
united force soon approached the army of Marius, but re« 
tired without coming to a battle. Marius having pur- 
sued them, was greatly checked in his career by the vio- 
lent heat of the season and the sterility of the soil, which 
afforded neither food nor shelter to his soldiers. During 
his march he encountered most obstinate resistance 
from the fortresses belonging to Jugurtha. On one 
occasion he was suddenly assailed by the Numidian 
king and his new ally, who obliged him to retreat after 
a long and sanguinary engagement But in the dead 
of the same night, Marius, burning with impatience to 
retrieve his reputation, assailed the Numidian camp 
with such deadly effect, that almost the entire army of 
Jugurtha was cut to pieces. 

Bocchus, perceiving the hopeless nature of the enter- 
prise in which he was engaged, and dreading the 
vengeance of Rome, sent deputies to the camp <^ 
Marius to treat with him for peace. The Roman gene- 
ral received them politely, and ordered his lieutenant, 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla, to return with them to Bocchus, 
and induce that prince, if possible, to deliver Jugurtha 
into his hands. Sulla executed this dangerous trust 
with firmness and ability; he passed on his way 
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througb the oamp of the enemj; and Jngniihs appears 
to have foi^tten his natnnl talent for stratagem in not 
having secured the person of 8nUa; bat it would 
appear that the latter was reserved for the devastation 
of his native land. Arriving at the camp of BocchuB, 
Sulla urged with so much force and address the neces- 
sity of nmkiiig peace with Rome, that Boccfaus privatel j 
consented to the surrender of Jngurtha. This matter 
being settled upon, the latter was invited to a confer- 
ence with the Boman general, in order to see, as was 
alleged, what terms might be proposed to effe<^uate a 
peace. Jugnrtha attended the meeting, when he was 
surrounded by a lar^e body of Boman soldiers, who 
lost no time iti carrying tireir captive to Italy. 

The Romans surveyed with awe and delight the 
countenance of this terrible enemy, Irho had routed so 
many of thdir armies, and defeated their generals. 
He was led a crhained captive in the triumph of Blarins, 
together with his two sons. As soon as that laborious 
parade of vanity closed, sereial of the Roman soldiers 
rushed upon Jugnrtha, as tigers upon their prey* In 
snatching at the ornaments suspended from the ears of 
the Numidian kingi in their impatience for plunder, 
they tore open the ears themselves. The unhappy 
man was then lowered down into a dark and gloomy 
dungeon, where^ after six days suffering, death closed 
his career in the dreadful pangs of hnuger. Except for 
the cause of humanity, few can sympathize with Ju* 
gurtha: he was a usurper and a murderer; still we 
must be shocked at the low standard of public feeling 
in Rome, when such barbarity could be practised on a 
fidlen foe, and that with the sanction of a government 
pretending to civiliaition. 

The capture of Jugnrtha by Sulla proved a source of 

Seat jealousy and distrust between that general and 
anus, so &tally developed during the progress of the 
Hithridatic war. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Teutoni and Cimbri — The Manic War ^Reroh of the 

. Italian 8tate«.->Battle at Atcalum. 

No eooner had the Jugnrthan war been Vronght to a 
oonclosioD by the indcmiitable' flcrms of Rome* than the 
conquerors were seriouflly alarmed at a meet formidable 
invasion, B.C., 113, by the Oeltie Cimbri and the Ger- 
man Teuton!. This war coutinned for about twelve 
years, dnring which the Romans wefe repeatedly ronted. 
The last defeat the latter receired from the swords of 
these bai-barians was on the banks of the Rhone, when 
two consular armies were beaten, at a loss of no less 
than 120,000 men. The Chnbri then matched into 
Spain, where they remained for about three years, when 
they and the Teutoni returned into Qaul with the 
intention of invading Italy. 

This inteltigenee naturally awaked the fears of ther 
Romans, who had already so setefely experienced the 
power of this formidable foe. All eyes were now 
turned upon C. Marius, as the only hope of trembling 
Rome, and he was elected to the consulship while yet in 
Numidia. In atimecomparatirely short, the energetic 
Marius placed himself at the head of an army composed 
of his veteran trw>^ from Africa and newly-raised 
recruits. Coming up with the Teutoni at A(|uaB Sextim 
(Aix), after a dreadful battle, he completely routed 
them. Still, the Cimbri had already crossed the Rhse- 
tian Alps, and had descended into Lombardy. The 
consul, Lutatius Catulus, had there placed himself to 
dispute their further progress; btft seeing their vast 
numbers, was obliged to retire before them and cross 
the Po. Marius on learning these particulars, hastened 
from Gaul with his forces, and joining them with 
those of L. Catulus, B.C., 101, in the neighbourhood 
of Verona, the two adverse armies met. It is said, 
that the front lines of the Cimbri were bound together 
by chains, in order to prevent the Roman charge from 
breaking that order: Marius drew up his line so that 
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the tan and wind were in firont of the enemy. . After 
a dreadfal battle the Oimbri were entirelj routed, at the 
loss of 14,000 men, and 60,000 prisoners. A small 
part of the barbarians effected their retreat, and fioall j 
settled in Belgiam. Marias enjoyed a splendid triumph, 
and was hail^ the third founder of Rome. 

THE XAB810 WAB. 

When the Romans had first entered into the serious 
controversy with Mithridates, king of Pontus^ the 
«vitab of Italy were torn by an unnatural war of extei^ 
mination between Rome and her provincial allies; this 
was called the Social or Marsic war* It has been 
already noticed, that several efforts were made by the 
Italian states to recover or maintain their original 
independence. When those states found their efforts 
for self-government had failed, and that they were 
compelled to own the supremacy of Rome, they natunlly 
claimed a share in the liberty of their conquerors; but 
their hopes were invariably frustrated. Too powerless 
any, longer to defend themselves in the field, they be- 
came contemptible in the eyes of the Romans, who 
treated tiieir claims with insult^ and their loss of liberty 
as a crime* 

The gross abuses known to have existed on the part 
of the patricians, especially in all provincial cases, of 
which they were the judges, had led to the practice 
of dividing this power between the Equites and the 
senators; but in a short time the former were found as 
corrupt as the patricians themselves, whose avarice and 
partiality it was vainly hoped this new element in the 
judicial department woald correct. 

The senate hated the equestrian order, looking npon 
this body as intruders on their, privileges; therefore 
they gladly endeavoured to deprive them of poww, as 
incompetent or corrupt magistrates. The Equites re* 
sisted this as a monopoly, and declared to the people, 
that the liberty of Rome was being endangered oy the 
overweening ambition of the patrician party. Between 
these conteuding £bctions the provincials received no 
redress. For some years back, many Italians lived in 
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Borne, where they enjoyed all the priTileges of Roman 
eitiienfly aa a matter of oovrteay or toleratkm; but at 
the rerj time the ItaKan states were engaged in de- 
manding their admission to Roman citizenship, the 
consul, L. Licinius Orassus, and Q. Mucius Sccevola, most 
perversely carried a law, enacting, that all who had 
thus illegally assumed those rights should discontinue 
them, and live in Rome merely as aliens. This measure 
caused fresh dissensions, and was felt as an insult to the 
provincials. The Equites were opposed to the claims 
of the Italians ;*^the senate supported them. In this 
state of &ctious division, the tribune, M« Livius Drusus, 
embraced, with his usual ability, the side of the dis- 
carded Italians, who looked upon him as their only 
hope and leader) but he was suddenly and mysteriously 
murdered in his own house, by some assassin who fled 
and left his dagger in the wonnd of bis victim* 

I REVOLT OF THE IT ALLAN STATES. 

The death of Drusus was a fatal blow to the hopes 
of the Italians, who, in despair, now determined upon 
revolt, B.O., 90. At first their object was to compel 
the Romans to aocord them the c&tisenship; but see* 
ing their numbers inerease beyond their expectations, 
they changed their views, and resolved to destroy 
Rome, and erect Italy into one vast federal republic. 
The states that combined for this purpose included the 
finest portion of the Italian peninsula. The deputies 
of this confederacy met at Asculum, a city of southern 
Italy, near the Aufidus. There they deliberated on 
their future policy, when they resolved ^t the new 
republic should be governed by a senate of five hundred 
members, two annual consuls, with other officers of a 
subordinate authority. To this meeting the Roman 
prstor, S. Ccspio, together with his legate, went, in 
order to persuade the leaders of the confederacy to 
abandon their hostility to Rome; but their remon- 
strance was received with such indignation that they 
were murdered by the populace of Asculum, together 
with all the Romans found within the walls of that city. - 
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The first consuls of the confederated states were 
Silo Pop»diu8 and Gains Papios Mutilns. This insur- 
rection spread fax and wide, and had not the Etmscana 
and the Latin states been too timid to engage in this 
formidable confederacy, the supremacy of Rome in 
Italy was at an end. For this fidelity, the consul, L. 
Julias Coasar, deemed it prndent to grant to these states 
that franchise for whicn the Marai and their com- 
panions had sued in vain. Upon these concessions 
Doing granted, thousands of Latin recruits soon filled 
the Bcmian mnks, and the war was carried on with 
great energy by both partiea 

The JdaxBi were looked upon By the Romans as the 
most dangerous of their foes : — these were descended 
from the Sabinee, a race distingniriied for the simple 
frugality of their manners, and a strong martial pre- 
dilection ; this tribe for years had supplied the armies 
of Rome with the boldest of her infantry. Their 
defeat of the consul Rutilius Lupus had likewise raised 
them to the chief position of the Italian confederacy, 
which they nerer lost during the progfdss of the war. 
Although Marius had defeated the Marsi in a general 
engagement, and killed Herius Asinius, one of their 
bravest chiefs, still, for nearly two years, the advan- 
tages gained by the Romans were ineonsiderable. The 
loss of the later books of Livy, and the inaccuracy of 
other Roman annals, have left the aceouut of those 
times in an extremely &ulty state. 

BATTI.B OF ASCULim. 

The firtft decided yictory gained by the Romans in 
this controversy was the Wtle at Ascttlum, where the 
united forces of the Marsian^ and Vestinians — 70,000 
strong — were routed by the consul Gneius Pompeius 
Strabo; most of their army perished on the battle fie^. 
Asculum was taken, and sudfered the worst horrors of 
civil war. 

The Samnite consul, G. Papins Mutilus, had still an 
immense army at his disposal, and maintiuned the con- 
test with L. Julius GsBoar, in Oampania; while SuUa 
was actively employed against the Hirpinians and 
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Samnites — whom he defeated in several important bat- 
tles. His energy, combined with that of his colleague, 
Quintos Pompeius, soon brought this war to a favour- 
able conclnsion for the Romans, who at first had reason 
to tremble, not for their power, but even their existence. 
The Marsic consul. Silo Popiedius, had fallen in battle ; 
and the Yestinians and Peligni, left without a leader, 
were the first to make terms with the Romans : — an 
act which so shook the confidence of the entire Italian 
confederacy, that each state looked for its own separate 
security ; and the Marsi, with other tribes, consented 
to make peace with their successful enemy. But 
happily their position was still too strong to permit the 
execution of that vengeance for which the Romans 
thirsted, and which they were at last obliged to forego, 
by acknowledging the complete emancipation of the 
Italian states, whose liberties were still further secured 
by a law introduced in the year, B.C. 89, by M. Plau- 
tins Silvanus and Caius Papirius Carbo, decreeing, that 
the rights of Roman citizenship should be extended to 
all the cities of Italy, except to the Samnites, who still 
continued their hostilities, and who finally joined the 
party of Marius in that dreadful civil war that almost 
mhumanized the Romans. 

The consequences of the Marsic war were most dis- 
astrous : 300,000 natives of Italy perished by the sword, 
and some of its noblest cities, such as Nola, Alba, Ascu- 
lum, and Capua were destroyed. The domestic feuds 
of Sulla and Marius served only to complete the general 
ruin. In Rome the fiictions still continued to ofier 
every opposition to the enfranchisement of Italy ; and 
it was for a considerable period a subject of discussion, 
whether or not the inhabitants of the country districts 
were to be admitted amongst the thirty-five Roman 
tribes. After tedious debates, it was resolved that they 
should be formed into new tribes ; but the number of 
which is variously stated at eight, ten, and fifteen ; 
they were not, however, to give their votes in the 
comitia* until the citizens of Rome had concluded theirs. 

* Those assemblies of the people, conyened by a magistrate, 
for the purpose of putting any subject to their vote. 

* M 4 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FInt Bfithridatie Wmr. — Mithridates aendi an army into 
Greece. — Siege of Athens. — Sulla sparet the city. — ^Worka 
of Aristotle, bow preserved.— Second Mithridatic war. 

The Romane were now engaged in the Mithridatic 
war, which, with the exception of the Carthaginian, 
was the longest they erer waged with any nation. 

That part of Asia Minor known as the kingdom of 
Pontus, (at present forming the western extremity of 
Armenia Major,) was now governed hy Mithridates 
Eupator, who claimed to he a lineal descendant of one 
of those seven Persian princes who despatched the 
usurper Sraerdis, the Magian ; placed the crown of 
Persia upon the head of Darius Hystaspes, and obtained 
by this act separate and independent governments for 
themselves. The district of Pontus fell by lot to the 
ancestor of Mithridates. 

Mithridates Eupator, on the death of his &ther, who 
had been treacherously murdered, ascended the tlirone 
of Pontus at the early age of twelve years. Like many 
other characters whose names fill the historic pace, and 
alternately awaken feelings of admiration and pain, 
the birth of this prince, as well as his accession to 
sovereignty, is said to have been ushered to the world 
by the appearance of a comet that shone in the heavens 
fur seventy days. By these omens, it was said that the 
future career of the child would be a scourge to his peo- 
ple.* Mithridates, in the ferocity of his nature, having 
very soon murdered his mother and almost all his rela- 
tives, the superstitious world immediately read those 
celestial wonders in the only manner ignorance has, and 
ever will explain them — as the mysterious exponents of 
futurity. 

Mithridates had, by the ^.Tossest violence, usurped the 
kingdom of Cappadocia. But the Roman senate^ fear- 
ing the ambition and growing power of this prince, 

* Justin, Lib. 37. 
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protested agBinst the 'usurpation, and declared Cappa- 
docia a free state; when the people of that coantiy 
chose Ariobananes, a noble of their own nation, for a 
king. L. C. Snlla was despatched by the conscript 
fathers with aa annj to snpport Ariobarsanes in his 
new kingdom, and Mithridates was obliged to renounce 
his cLiinur, which he did in silence and apparent sub- 
mission; bnt in his breast this act of expulsion left a 
wound which time could not heal, and vengeance only 
cure. — Such was the origin of the first Mithridatic 
war, B.C., 91. 

In a period comparatiyely short, Mithridates induced 
his son-in-law, Ti^ranes, king of Armenia, to unite 
their forces; and naving expelled Ariobarzanes, and 
also Nicomedes, king of Bithjnia, from their territories, 
placed hi^ own son on the throne of Cappadocia. The 
ejected princes applied to Rome for protection, and 
once more that imperial republic asserted its insulted 
authority, by reinstating Anobarzanes and Nicomedes 
in their former power. 

These contentions having greatly exhausted the re- 
sources of Nicomedes, he borrowed large sums at high 
interest from several money lenders in Kofne, who now 
became importunate for the payment of their usurious 
demands. Nicomedes having no other means for the 
discham of those incumbrances, entered the territory of 
Hithri&tes with a large army, and having ravaged it 
to a considerable (extent, returned to his own dominions 
laden with booty; — with the proceeds of this plunder 
he defrayed his extensive engagements. 

Of this aggression Mithridates complained to the 
Roman generals in Cappadocia, by commissioners whom 
he despatched especially for that purpose. Those com- 
missioners, seeing the indifference with which they were 
received, added, that if Rome did not render justice tcf 
their master, he was in a position to protect himself. 
The threat so offended the Roman generahi that they 
ordered the commissioners out of their presence, declar- 
ing that Mithridates should not dare to disturb either 
Ariobananes or Nicomedes, — a mandate which the king 
of Fonius answered by marching his forces at onoe 
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into Gappadocia, wbence he again expelled Ario« 
bananes, and once more placed his own son on the 
vacant throne. 

MITHmiBATIS PEBPABflS VOE WAB. 

An act 80 daring struck all but Mithridates himself 
with surprise; but he had long matured his plans, and 
meditated revenge. No less than two and twenty 
nations, all speaking different liuigua,ges, he had for 
some time before drawn to his interests— people who 
were disgusted with the arrosance of their Roman 
conquerors; ground to the earth by ceaseless tyranny, 
and glad to league with any chief likely to effect their 
freedom. Mithridates, fijading himself at the head of 
an army of 40,000 horse^ 250,000 foot, with a naral 
armament of 400 ships, conceived that the hour had 
arrived for an open declaratbn of war. For this pur- 
pose he addressed his legions in a formal haangae. 

"Fellow-soldiers,*' said he, 'Uhe wanton aggression 
of the Romans and their vassals of Bithynialukve left 
it unnecessary to tell the world who began this contro- 
versy: an aggression which proclaims that we have 
nothing less to expect than honourable death, or tri- 
umphant liberty ; K>r we are resolved to meet any fate 
but slavery. For my part, 1 am confident of success : 
the circumstances of the times are auspicious, and 
beckon us to liberty. Can we doubt this when we 
behold the Gimbri and Teutoni, with their hundreds of 
thousands, in search of food and settlements, marching 
upon Italy) The Marsi, too, infest the heart of the 
empire, while the bloody Actions of Sulla and Manns 
are contending in the very capital for masterdom. — 
Yes, JBB, fellow-soldiers, this is the hour to teach humilia- 
tion to those haughty despisers of kings. I will lead you 
to a land worthy of your valour and enterprise; — a rich 
and prolific soil; — a sweet and happy diniate ; — ^a conn-* 
try abounding in opulent cities that invite rather than 
repel invasion : but who can repel it^ with all Asia and 
her vast resources to aid us: — that Asia, so long plun- 
dered and oppressed by corrupt judges, and the idbd- 
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N<w weie the Bomans Kaokward in this stirring 
The geoemk; of the repnhlic, then in Asia, 
vese too indignant at this feesh innilt upon their 
aathozitj to wait for the tardy instructions horn the 
capital,, especially when this formidable advessaiy was 
ready to take the field. AU the disposable legions in 
Asia Minor they collected together, and arranged them 
into three divisiona. The first was commanded by 
L. Oaesius, the second by Manius AqniUus, the third by 
Q. Qppius; each of these generals had an army of forty 
thoQsaad horee and fooi With, this vast armament 
of disciplined yeterans they commenced hostilities. 
Whether from the want dl judicious co-operation 
with each other, or too sreat a contempt for the array 
of the enemy, and too high an opinion of their own, 
they were unsuccessful from the^ outset, and beaten 
on sevefal occaBioiia;«^n a short time their spirits 
became* so broken, that they at last fell an easy eom- 
auest to the- enemy ; and the itemnant of this fiioe amy 
fled in dismay, when Manins> Aqnilius and Q. Oppins 
were taken prisoners. A result soi unexpected and 
decisiye, acted as an electric shock, throughout the 
entire Roman empire, liitkridates was hailed as a 
pnblio benelactov; the entire of Asia Minor, several 
eities; of Greece, and all the islands of the Egean, 

S bodes alone excibpted,) cast off their allegiance te 
me, wd. declared their adhesion U>. the Asiatic 

king.t 

Hithfidates, although he may have struck for the Ia- 
dependence of his own country, was no less a savage.-'^ 
Hanius Aqualius, upon the breaking up of hisi aimy 
fled he> knew not whither. In consequence of his 
agonised state of mind and exhaustion of body; he 
waeeefaedwkhiUnessi In this state of depession and 
andicarn^.he made his way to Mitylene^ the capital sf 

* Justin., lib. 38. 
f Aroiiaw In M*tiw»*i«tH" 
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LesboSy where be vainly expected repose and restora- 
tion; bat the treacheroas Mityleneans, althoogh he 
was lying on his sick bed, gave him np to the impla- 
cable Mithridates, who, considering the policy of M. 
jkquilius as the origin of the war, treated that general 
with the grossest barbarity. At one time he wonld 
order his unhappy prisoner to be placed upon an ass, 
and compel him, m the sight of a triumphant soldiery, 
and amid their ribaldry, to cry out aloud, *'I am M. 
Aquilius." At other times he would exhibit his ill-fiiited 
captive in chains, fastened to the tail of a horse that 
dragged him along before the public view : at last, the 
monster's vengeance becoming tired of his own bruta- 
lity, he caused his prisoner to swallow a quantity of 
molten lead, which terminated the prolonged miseriee 
of M. Aquilius. Besides this atrocity, he caused no 
less than 80,000 Italians, of every a^e, condition, and 
eex, to be assassinated in one day, B.C., 88, throughout 
the several cities, and towns of Asia Minor* 

The very name of Mithridates was now heard with 
fear — it acted as a talisman ic charm, and few out of 
the confines of Italy were disposed to vesist or question 
its potency. Availing himself of this general dismay, 
be sent a vast army to take possession of Athens. 
The city of Minenpa was too prudent to donbt the 
right of the barbarian. His general, Archelaus, entered 
the city in triumph, and, in a short >iime, drew to 
the interests of his master several of ithe states of 
Greece. 

All Asia and Oreeee were now violently torn from 
the Boman trunk, upon which they had long been 
grafted ; while Gaul and other distant members of the 
empire looked with a sympathetic spirit for the catas- 
trophe: — ^these disasters, though they caused much 
excitement in the capital, were met with fortitude 
and alacrity. 

L. 0. SuUa, the dictator, was intrusted with a Roman 
army, to chastise Mithridates and restore public tran^ 
quihty. 

* Epitome LiviL-«X. Jloms. — Ap|>iaii ifa MithridaticSs. 
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8IB0K OF ATHEVS. 

Salla aailed immediately for Greece, with the com- 
paratively small army of 15,000 foot and 1,500 horse* 
All the cities of that country opened their gates as he 
approached, except Athens^ which indeed unwillingly 
resisted his summons to surrender; it being then 
governed by the tyrant Aristion, a minion of Mithri- 
dates. This once glorious city was besieged, and after 
suffering the scourges of war and famine for several 
months, was taken by Sulla, B.C., 86. The tyrant 
Aristion was one of the first objects of his vengeance, 
and justly, as be had provoked a power which be had 
no reasonable hopes to conquer, and wantonlv entailed 
unheard-of miseries upon the unbappy Athenians. 
The few remaining inhabitants who survived the fiajnine 
and the horrors of the n^e, were given up to the 
awonL But the Roman general would not permit the 
<Dty to be fired by his enraged legions — so struck was 
he with admiration on viewing its noble porticoes, 
theatres, and temples, where philosophy and genius 
indulged in the elegant refinements of an ennobline 
literature; where the muse of her poets, historians, and 
orators — the valour of her patriots — were consecrated 
at every altar, and almost breathed in every statue. 
This was a reverential compliment, which even the 
savage Sulla paid to the inborn majesty of intellectnal 
excellence — an excellence which continues to charm 
^nd enlighten the most civilU^ nations of the world. 

Sulla having obtained two signal victories over the 

£ morals of the Asiatic king, all the adherents of the 
tter fled from Qreece, and Mithridates ^ras compelled 
to sue and accept a peace, B.O., 85, upon the most 
humiliating terms: such was the oondusion of the first 
Hithridatic war. 

WORKS 0? AUSTOTLS. 

These affidrs being thus settled, Sulla sailed from 
Ephesus for Greece, where he landed on the third day, 
and became almost the unconscious instrument of intro- 
ducing ike works of Aristotle to the Boman people. 

v2 
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Aristotle, tlie flEkmous peripatetic philosopber, and per- 
haps the most oomprehensiye genius of ancient or mo- 
dem times, dying, beuneathed his litemry labours to the 
-care of his disciple, Theopbrastas, who, in his turn, b»- 
queathed them to one Neleus of Scepsis, in Asia. The 
heirs of Nelens being coane, ignorant persons; or, as 
some suppose, fearing that the king of Pergamus, then 
forming a public library, would seize the works of the 
great philosopher, locked them up in a damp cellar, 
where they remained for nearly one hundred and thirty 
years, until the descendants of Neleus, baring become 
extremely poor, gladly sold this bequest to AppellicOD, 
a rich Athenian of a refined taste and elegant enjoy- 
ments. AppelHcon, on becoming master of a prise so 
highly valued, carefully caused copies of the work to 
be made, and wherever, by the operation of damp or 
time, any part of the original had been destroyed, the 
chasm was filled up with the most probable term that 
would suit the author^s idea. AppelHcon was now 
dead, and Sulla seized his library, and, on his return 
to Rome, placed the 'labours of the sage of Stagyra in 
bis own library, where Tyrannion the grammariaa 
was permitted to transcribe a copy, and from him 
Andronicus of Rhodes gave the' first edition of the 
works of Aristotle. 

This was, perhaps, the only benefit that SuUa ever 
conferred upon the world.*' 

The second Mithridatic war was of short duration; 
Hurena, whom Sulla had left in the government of 
Asia, having committed several aggressions on Mithri- 
dates, the Tatter flew to arms, and coming* up with 
the forces of Murena, at Sinopd, the Roman general 
was defeated. Sulla disapproved of the meaeuree of 
the latter; Mlthtidatos being anxious fat a cessation of 
hostilities, the former concluded a peace with than 
monarch, B.C., 81. 

* Tfaiaitory isdoubted by some German oritiesr 8o« Bit- 
ter's Ancient Fhilosepkj, 3 T(d., p. 2S. 
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CHAPTEB XX2L 

Jiifl flight firom Borne— the popular account ot, cof- 



rected. — L. Cornelias Cinna driven from the city Cruel^ 

of Marins — his death and character Sulla pardons J., 

'CsBsar — his saying thereon — this account doubtful ^M. 

LepSdu. ^Sertorins.— Spsarteous. 

L. 0. Sulla had been latdyappoiutediMiDSul, when he 
leoeived Asia as bis pirovinoe and the seat of his govern'* 
men^ The jealousy of Man us towards htm had been 
gainin^^ ground from day to day. The breaking out of 
the Mithridatio war afforded the latter an opportunity 
of endeayouring to overreach him. Gaining to his 
party the eloquent plebeian tribune, PuUius Sulpicius, 
the latter repealed the law which decreed that the 
newly-admitted Italian citizens should vote in new* 
tribes; and then enacted, that, on the contrary, the 
new citisens should vote in common among the thirty* 
five original tribes already existing. This enlargement 
of the fEanohise threw considerable influence iato the 
hands of the democratic p>arty, of which Marius was 
the recognised leader; and aa all the Italian states 
were, for the most part, his admirers, hence he had a 
vaat majority of the electoral body in his favour, and 
by whidi he contrived to have himself appointed to 
the command of the array against Mithrida1)e6. 

Sulla was then at Nola, prosecuting the war etiXL 
lingering in Samiiium. On learning the intrigues of 
his rival, he at once marched his legions to Rome. 
The citizens, who in general had espoused the party of 
Hafins, were filled with terror, and closed the gates at 
the approach of Sulla, but they were quickly foreed open. 
The Marian party, having vainly endeavoured to stop 
the progress of their enemy, were compelled to retreat. 
Marius and his son, together with their friend Sulpictvs, 
effected theirescape. These were immediately declared 
outlaws by the triumphant Sulla, who, however, in this 
case acted witth maeh lenity to the remainder of the 
citisens, ooffibentng .hamself with reveisuig the ob- 
noxious decrees. Sulpinns was discovered and put to 
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deatb at Lanrentium; Harhu took shelter among tbe 
manhes of Mintaras, where he lay in a most pitiable 
condition for some time, an til he was accidentally dis- 
covered. The humanity of the inhabitants taking 
compassion on his fiillen state, after refreshing him 
from the conseonence of the cold and hanger he had 
suffered in his night, famished him with a small vessel 
and all other necessaries to transport himself to Africa. 
Marias, landing at Garthage, forgot his misfortunes in 
contemplating the rains of that celebrated city, so long 
the rival and terror of Rome, while he thought on 
Hannibal, his triumphs, and his &te. 

THB VLIOHT OF MABIUa 00N8IDBBSD. 

In this incident in the life of Marins, I have followed 
Cicero,* who lived in those times, spoke with Marius^ 
and therefore must have had better opportunities to 
judge than any of those who record these events. The 
common story is, that tbe people of Mintumm, having 
discovered Marius in his retreat^ conveyed him im- 
mediately to prison ; that the magistrates of the place, 
fearing the wtxUh of SullOy sent a Gallic soldier to 
as3M8inate ther ajeed' warrior in his dungeon, whom 
Marius so scared by his voice and look, that he retired 
in dismay; that the same Mintumians then placed 
Marius on ship-board and conveyed him to Africa. In 
this account thiere' is more than one improbability. — 
First, the Mintumians convey Marius to prison, they 
then procure an assassin to murder him, but the assas- 
sin becomes nervotuf and the Mintumians, although 
they feared the vengeance of Sulla, provide Marius 
with a ship and send him to Africa, beyond the reach 
of his enemy ! 

Sulla, having conquered his enemies, after a short 
delay in Home, proceeded to the Mithridatic war; when 
^e party of Marius was espoused by Lucius Cbraelius 
Ginna, who was elected consul in the year, B.C., 87, 
having On. Octavins for his colleagne. 

Cinna proposed a law by which all thoee banished 
by Sulla shoald be recalled, and their property restored. 

* ProFlanOf 
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The senate, terrified at the prospect of another contest 
with Salla^ deelared Oinua a pablic enemy; deposed 
him from the consulship ; and drove him, with six of the 
triboneS) from the citj. The exiled consnl, enraged at 
this* treatment, immediately letied an army and sent 
for Marins, who qoickly answered the call, and landed 
on the coast of Etmria. The appearance of the aged 
chief was hideous from melancholy and neglect. He 
refused to receive the lictors sent to him in token of 
respect by Ginna; and bnsied himself at once in col* 
lecting and encouraging bis adherents. Tbe 'terrified 
senate were deprived of all communication with Sull% 
and fonnd it too late to tender their submission to 
the insnrgents. 

The united armies of Cinna and Marius, having com- 
mitted great ravages in the north of Italy, proceeded 
to invest Rome itself; — &mine already stared the nn« 
happy citizens in the face, and they reluctantly but* 
rendered to the rebels, who pledged themselves to 
abstain from violence. Marius pretended extreme 
respect for the laws of his country, and requested that 
his banishment ^ould be repealed before he entered 
ibe city ; but, without giving time for the performance 
of this oompulsory ceremony, he ordered his sanguinary 
]ii3rrmidons to fsdl upon the defenceless citixens. The 
slaughter continued for five da3rB, and the noblest and 
best citizens of Rome were its victims: — the armed 
slaves and soldiers of Marius rushed from house to 
house with horrid exultation, as they dragged from their 
hiding-places the unfortunate partisans of Sulla, and 
consigned them ruthlessly to the sword. The ties of 
kindred and fidelity were all broken asunder, and the 
unhappy city was subjected at the hands of its own 
inhabitants to the worst horrors which it could have 
feared from the fiercest of its foreign enemies. — Oinn% 
wearied with the butchery, besfged of Marius to destroy 
a band of emancipated slaves who bad been his chief 
instruments in the assassination of his enemies, and 
their immediate execution was completed by Quintus 
Sertorius, afterwards so celebrated for his defence of 
the Marian party in Spain. . . 
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After tkeBO atroctties, the fonn and mockery of law 
was adopted. If the oempHkive will of ja ruthlew and 
aava^ soldier can be oafled an election, Msriui wae 
elected ooBsal for the sereoth time.;^^«n honour which 
ao Roman before him had erer attained.; but he died 
a lew days after, in hie seventieth year, Rd, 86. 
Marius was a eoldier of fortune, with a mind rude and 
illitorsto; he despised the aooom^ilisbments of ciTilised 
life.* In the camp, he was cold, cautions, and oircum* 
spect; while he ^ected to take no measure wUhout 
coDSttlting auguries and divinations, he in reality waa 
closely watching only the ctrcumslanoeB and chances of 
war. By hating the aristocracy, he placed himeelf at 
the head of the plebeians, not out of any sympathy for 
tbttr condition, but merely that he might rise to power. 
A stranger to any generous emotions, he was OEue!, 
crafty, and ferocions.-^J£arius was one of the many 
whose abilities were equal to the times in which he 
lived; but by Mae ambition he ruined his country .and 
outraged humanity. 

Oiana was now leader of the Marian party, who, 
to guard against the return of Sulla, sent an army into 
Atfia Minor, under the command of C. F. Fimbria^ ayi. 
officer of considerable military talent; but hissoldier% 
having been tampered with by Sulla, deserted him^ 
when the unfortunate Fimbria put a period to hie 
existence in de^Nur. 

Sulla had an army of 30,000 men at his di^MMsl^ 
and having concluded the war with Mithridatee, 
resolved to invade Italy, and punish his enemies at 
Borne. Cinna made active preparations to meet this 
rival for dominion. At Arioftinum he reemited Jiia 
forces with great energy; but having punished too 
severely one of his soldiers, a mutiny amooff whom 
was the consec^ence, when he was .murdend by hie 
own soldiers, B.O., 63. 

Cinna was succeeded in command .by a son of Ifasius, 
together with X}adbo.and Norbanus, none .of whom 

• Nequc literss GnBCSs diaid: parnm pUcebat ess 

dlfcere.— Sallutt. Jugor., 05. 
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vere calonlated to oontend wi tli Sulla. The onlj gene- 
nd of thetr party poMessed of real mitilary taleat, was 
Sertorins; out he withdrew isio Spain, as if tired of 
sneh war&re. Sulla arrived in Oampaoia, where he 
received immediate co-opemtion from LucuUns and 
Gneins Pempey. Their armies proceeded to attack 
Marins the yoangw^ who, assisted bj a considerable 
bodj of Samnites, was carrying on the war in Latiam. 
TooDg Marine being defeated, led to Pneneste, where, 
being besieged by Sulla, he killed himself in despair. 
SttUa, learning that a Samnite army was in the imme- 
diate Ticinity of Rome, qnickly marched thither and 
gaTB it battle, before the Oolline gate. The Samnites 
were totally defeated; eight thousand of whom were 
massacred in the circus, by orders of the conqueror, 
B.C., 82. Their hideous cries told the trembling 
Marians what they were to expect Sulla having by 
wh<desa]e glutted his inhuman rengeance upon the 
unhappy citizens without mercy, lists of proscription 
by his orders were drawn out, and too fatally obeyed. 
To him belongs the unenviable notoriety of being the 
inventor of Uie proscription list,* in which were 
written the names of the friends and adherents of the 
Marian party: those lists were hung np in the 
most public places of the city, and contained a 
promised reward for the head of the party doomed to 
destruction. 

This proscription was not confined to Rome, but 
carried with ferocious effect into all the towns of Italy; 
besides the suspicion of being a Marian, it was 
fiktal to be possessed of any property whatever, and 
the soldiers of Sulhi robbed and murdered without 
control or mercy. From this proscription, Julius Oss- 
sar, then but seventeen years of age, narrowly escaped. 
Old Marius had married his aunt, and he himself had 
married Cornelia, the daughter of Oinna. Thus was 
Gssar doubly united to the Marian cause ; and Sulla, 
fearing the influence Cornelia might have had on 

* Primus ille, et utioam ultimus exemphim proscriptionis 
Invenit Veil. Pat. 

h3 
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the mind of lier hmband, u to wbat pbrty lie woTild 
eapouse, made several efforts to indnce young Copsar to 
repudiate his wife ; foiling in this design, he deprived 
him of the priesthood of Jupiter (Flamen Dialia), and 
took from him his wife's fortune. 

GflBter, finding that Snlla was resolved on his destmo- 
tion, retired into the country ; for some time he wan- 
dered about among the Sabines, but his retreat was dis- 
covered by the soldiers of his enemy, when he porchased 
his life by the large bribe of two talents, which he gave 
the officer who commanded those miscreants. Nor was 
he even then quite safe. With much reluctance Sulla 
yielded to the interciBssion of the vestal virgins, and 
other influential persons who interested themselves 
for his protection ; assuring them, that he, for whose 
safety they were so solicitous, would one day be the 
ruin of that aristocracy he was at so much pains to 
restore ; as he sbw many Marius' in this one Caesar.* 
However, it is be recollected, that if this account 
be correct, of course Gsraar must have been married 
before the period under review, and which would leave 
him, at the time of his marriage, about fifteen or sixteen 
at most ; besides,- it is not very likely that a lad of fifteen 
years of age could have power or scope sufficient to 
have awakened the fears of such a man as Sulla. 

A little after the terror of those awful times had sub- 
sided, SiiWa, had himself appointed dictator for settling 
the affi&irs of th6 commonwealth, an office which had 
not been in existence for the last 120 years. The 
decree by which he was invested with this high office, 
gave him absolute command; indemnified him for 
whatever he had done, or should do ; and empowered 
him to put any citisen to death without hearing or trial.f 
An awful authority, but which it must be admitted he 
did not much abuse. 

The Qracchi, in their desire to correct the venality 
of the patricians, had given to the equestrian order aoon- 
current authority with the patricians, in the judgment 
of all causes ; but the former order having been found as 

• Xam CnBari multos Marios inesse. Sueton. J. Caes. 

t De Leg. Agrar. con Ruli. 
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corrnpt as the patricians, the dictator, in his attachment 
to aristocracy, restored to the latter the exclusive right 
of sitting in judgment on all causes. Knowing that 
the gross ahuse of liberty by the tribunes was the great 
cause of the dreadful state of the times, he made the 
mere act of serving the tribunate a disqualification for 
any other office — consequently, no tribune could aspire 
to the consulate ; he restrained the right of appeal to 
the tribunes, and deprived them of their chief privilege 
— that of proposing laws to the people — and left them 
nothing but their mere veto on the passing of any law.* 
Upon which Cicero has justly said, that " he left them 
the power to help, not to injure their country."! Cer- 
tainly, these reforms were solely of an aristocratic cha- 
racter, and accorded with the personal prejudices of the 
dictator. No matter from what obscure or hidden 
spring the stream flowed, the waters were salutary, and 
calculated much to heal the wounds of the bleeding 
country, had practical freedom, not faction, guided the 
destinies of Rome. But this very Sulla himself marred 
his own acts, which shows how doubtful was his sin- 
cerity, how factious his patriotism. For the same 
hand that checked the career of licentious liberty in the 
tribunes, at the same moment quartered no less than 
three and twenty of his legions through Italy, dispos- 
sessing the original inhabitants, even where those 
legions had encountered no resistance. By this means 
he knew he could rely upon their support, even during 
the prevalence of an adverse faction at Rome. He 
emancipated a body of ten thousand slaves belonging to 
the Cornelian house ; those were distributed amongst 
the thirty- five tribes, and served as a body-guard to 
protect the person of the dictator. 

Sulla did not long enjoy his blood-stained authority. 
He laid down the dictatorship in the year, B.C. 79, 
and retired to Baiie, where he soon after died in the 

♦Thetribunician power, and the privilege of judicature by 
the equestrian order, were, a few years afterwards, restored : 
the first by Fompey, when consul ; the latter, by L. Cotta, 
when pnetor. 

tDeLegib., 3. 10. 
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sixtietb year of bis a^e. His body was burnt with 
great funeral pomp and soleninitj. But the applause 
of party and the adulation of Action have long since 
died away, while the massacre of nearly one hundred 
and seventy thousand Romans must ever couple the 
name of Sulla with every epithet of abhorrence. He 
was the first of his fieimily whose body was consumed 
on the funeral pyre, an act which he ordered, not from 
vanity, but fear. Having himself brutally exhumed 
the remains of Marius, and cast them into the Anio, to 
guard against a similar and retributive indignity, he 
commanded that his own corpse should be burnt. 

Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus were now consuls, but 
the politics of both were diametrically opposed to each 
other. The father of Catulus, a man of eminent talent, 
had suffered under the Marian faction ; his son inherited 
his talent and principles. Lepidus, on the contrary, 
espoused the cause of the depressed Marians, and pro- 
posed the recall of those banished by Sulla. The cause 
of Marius was always favourably looked upon by the 
great body of the people, and Lepidus became popular 
as the friend of that party. Catulus so succesjjfully 
opposed the plans of his colleague, that the latter 
withdrew to his province of Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
employed himself in raising an army, by which he 
hoped to restore his party to power, and punish his 
enemies. The senate, alarmed at the extent of these 
preparations for war, wisely withdrew his commission 
as consul. This act gave Lepidus an excuse for greater 
violence : putting himself at the head of his army, and 
in imitation of Marius and Sulla, he marched directly 
towards Rome, to demand a second consulship, for 
his year of office had now expired. Q. Catulus and 
Cneius Pompey, then a young man, not long re- 
turned from Africa, was commanded by the senate to 
protect the government. These two, uniting their re- 
spective foi-ces, encountered Lepidus at the Milvian 
bridge, about a mile from Rome, where he was totally 
defeated. Lepidus fled to Sardinia, and there, shortly 
afterwards, died of a broken heart. Still the province 
of Cisalpine Gaul was greatly attached to his person 
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and hiB oause, and where hia Ueatenant, M. Brutus, 
still held commaiid. Thither Pompej proceeded. After 
aome inflffectoal stmggleey the latter eumndered to 
Pompey, 4m condition that hie life would he spared ; 
hut Pompej, with the basest tveachery, oonyejed 
ham under an escort -of cavalry, to a short distance 
on .the Fo, and .there had him murdered. M. Brutus 
was the &ther of that Brutus who conspired against 
CsBsar. His death closed the <clvil war of Lepidus. 

Q. SBBTOBIUB. 

Gn. Pompey was soon after engaged in a war with 
Quintus Sertorius, who had l«Dg served under Marius. 
Sertorias having passed over into Spain, rallied the 
Mmnaot of tbe Marian party in that country. Berto- 
riQs was distiogtttshed hy brilliaBt talents and refined 
literary tastes. His generoas treatment of the Spaai- 
afds soon conciliated in a wonderful degree the affec- 
tkms of that people, who flocked to his standard, and 
reposed such oonfidence in his honour, that the Spanish 
chie& freely placed their children in a school founded 
under his pannage, where they received an excel- 
lent education. The object of Sertorius was to erect 
Spain into a new Roman commonwealth, and hundreds 
oi his proscribed countrymen co-operated with him in 
this design. The Spaniards regarded him as a being 
of celestial origin; their respect was still further in- 
creased hy his being always attended in his walks by a 
white lawn, which was looked upon with reverence by 
the people as a fiuniliar spirit 

For eight years the most strenuous efforts were made 
by Pompey and Metellus to subdue Sertorius, still their 
armies were routed ; and this great man would have 
probably succeeded in his bold design, but for the 
treachery of his legate, Perpema, who, hoping to gain 
the command of the entire army, had him assassinated 
at a i)anquet. The traitor received the just reward of 
his treachery : his army was annihihtted. In order to 
save himself, he offered to Pompey ail the correspon- 
dence and papers of Sertorius, among which were many 
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private letters of some of tbe first men in Rome, re* 
questing Sertorias to lead his army thither and over- 
tarn tbe gOTomment. But Pompej nohly burned the 
papers without reading them, and, refusing the 
miscreant an audience, ordered his immediate execu- 
tion. It is a pleasing duty to record such occasional 
acts of wisdom and generosity in Pompey, for, gene- 
rally speaking, no man was more vain, worthless^ and 
pretentious. 

The last remnant of the Marian conflict broke out a 
short time later, under a gladiator named Spartacus^ 
who induced a number of daring spirits of his own 
profession to escape from Gapua^ and take the field 
against the Romans. Their little band was speedily 
swelled by thousands of revolted slaves, who devastated 
Campania, in the neighbourhood of Mount Yesuvia^ 
where they were ioined by a large number of Gauls. 
Spartacus defeated two consular armies; being com- 
pelled by his ferocious followers to march on Rome, he 
was defeated by Marcus Licinius Grassus, at Petalia^ 
the capital of Lucania. The insurgents fought with 
desperate courage, but were completely exterminated, 
and their leader perished on the field of battle. The 
consequences of this brief but sanguinary campaign 
were most di»itroa. ;-nmny flo.rUbiag eitie. wen 
destroyed by Spartacus and his adherents, or by the 
Romans for real or fancied ^sonnexion with the rebels. 
This ended the servile war. Quiet was now in some 
degree restored, yet it was no more than the lull before 
a storm, which speedily appeared in the conspiracy of 
Gatiline, and the civil wars of Goear and Pompey. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Third Mithridatic War — ^Cicero ^Verres Catiline. 

In the yenT, B.C., 75, by the iniqnitons exactions of 
the Roman tax>ooHecto», and from other causes, seyerai 
cities of Asia Minor renounced their allegiance to 
Rome, and attached themselves to Mithridates, as the 
only person likely to sustain them in the assertion 
of their ind€)pendence. To q^uell this insurrection, the 
Roman senate sent the consuls Ij. LucuUns and M. Cotta, 
each at the head of a considerable army. The latter, 
nnwilling to await the arrival of his colleague, who had 
delayed in Cilicia and Gappadocia correcting some pub- 
lic abases, anticipated nothing but triumph, and pressed 
forward for the ftiroe of an unassisted victory. 

Mithridates and Cotta met at Chalcedon, a city of 
Bithynia, near the month of the Bosphorous. The re- 
sult was neither long nor doubtful. The consul was 
defeated both by sea and land, with the serious loss of 
4,000 veteran troops and sixty ships of war, while he 
himself was obliged to seek refuge in the castle of 
Chalcedon. Lucullus heard with deep concern the di- 
sastrous affairs of his fellow-consul, and, unmoved by 
the jealous feeling of his colleague, nobly replied to 
those who advised him to leave the selfish Cotta to his 
&te — " No ; I will press on to his assistance. I shall 
always feel it nobler to save the life of a Roman 
citizen, than to possess myself of the dominions of an 
enemy." 

Lucnllus so successfully conducted this war,, that 
he defeated Mithridates in several battles both by land 
and sea. In one signal engagement, on the banks of 
the Granicus, the latter lost 20,000 men. However, in 
a short time the energetic Mithridates found himself 
again at the head of a formidable army. This Lucullus 
having opposed, was beaten in the two first ren- 
counters ; but was so successful in a third action, 
that the forces of the Asiatic king were thoroughly 
routefl, and he himself obliged to fly without even a 
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hone or a Berrant, mixing as one of the flying and 
affrighted multitii<lc;, anknowa and unnoticed. At last 
a Blare, recognising his monarch in a condition so de- 
plorable, dismounted from his horse, placed Mithridatea 
upon it, and thus enabled the unfortunate king to 
effect his escape, at the moment he was worn ant with 
fatigue, and about to be taken captive bj his puEsneca. 
Be continued his flight until he had entered Armenia^ 
the kingdom of his son-in-law, Tigranes; but the rights 
of hospitality or the claims of kindred, eren there^ were 
scarcely gianted or recognised. Mithridates euae a 
houseless suppliant, and Tigranes, either from politicad. 
expediency or some less worthy feeling, merely tolerated 
him in his palace for twelve months, without deigning 
even to giant him an audience. At length he es- 
poused his interests, and after various conflicts they 
were both defeated by the valour and prudence of La- 
cullus ; but who, by the intrigues of faction at home, 
or the censure of those who were incapable of judging 
his actions, when he had nearly completed the final 
overthrow of Mithridates, was superseded in command, 
and Pompey, a man of doubtful politics and measure- 
less ambition, was despatched to finish the Asiatic 
war, and thus gathered those laurels his predecessor 
had sown. Lucullus returned to Rome, disgusted with 
the intrigues and ingratitude he received as a reward of 
his public services. With the aid of a splendid fortuno 
and A noble library, his house and table were open to 
the learned of all countries, and to whom he was a 
generous bene&ctor. It was he who first introduced 
into Europe the culture of the cherry, which was called 
first Cerasta, from a place of that name in Cappadociay 
where it is supposed this fruit first flourished. 

The Asiatic king found it necessary to retire from 
the advances of his more successful enemy. — Pompey, 
keeping close upon his retreat, came up with him on 
the banks of the Euphrates, where the two armies en- 
countered each other at midnight, by the light of the 
moon. The Asiatic forces were soon routed in dismay, 
and their king, at the head of eight hundred horse- 
men, out their way, sword in hand, through the ranks 
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4>f the BomanB : this little band haridg thiu escaped the 
i-eaeh of the enemy, each man sought his own personal 
safety, leaving the unfortunate Mithridates alone, with 
the exception of thcee Mthful followers, to wander 
whither he pleased. In these straitened circumstances 
lie again turned his hopes towards his son-in-law, 
Tigranes, and sent some of his friends to solicit his 
assistance. The latter, fearing the anger of Pompey, 
not only treated those messengers with contempt, but 
actnally set a price upon the head of the fugitive king, 
and who was ultimately compelled to seek shelter in the 
inhospitable regions of the Cimmerian Bosphorus (Crim< 
Tartary), wbere he had increased his army to a very con- 
siderable extent. Even in this retreat Lis daring spirit 
led him to conceive the bold design of marching his army 
of Scythians and other barbarians upon Home itself, and 
turn the tide of war upon the homes and hearths of 
his pursuers. His indomitable perseverance nourished 
witn fervour the idea of this vast undertaking, and he 
had already put himself in correspondence with several 
of the states of Gaul, that chafed impatiently undef 
the yoke' df Home. A march of nearly two thou- 
sand miles, through many different nations and hostile 
tribes, across the lofty AlpSf thence into a country 
where Hannibal himself had failed, were circumstan^ 
that soon caused the dazzling meteor of conquest to 
pale before the cooler consideration of an army tired iX 
war&re, and exhausted bydefeat. Indeed so adverse were 
they to iixia contemplated invasion of Italy, or even its 
attempt, thaty in the spirit of legionary licence, they 
cashiered Mithridates and elected his son, Fharnaces, 
as their chief. The plot was encouraged by this unna- 
toral son, who would not allow his aged iath^r to fly 
whither he desired. Conduct so suspicious justly 
alarmed the old man, who, fearing the treachery of his 
son, retired to his own apartment, where, in the ex- 
ercise of Asiatic despotism, having administered poison 
to his wives^ daughters, and concubines, lest they should 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he took the fatal 
draught himself: but,, in his impatience for death, 
deeming the potion not sufficiently active, he fell by 
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his own dagger, in the seTenij-seoond year of hia age 
and sixtieth of his reign. 

M. T. OICEBO. 

We must now tnm from the stirring tra^^edy of Am, 
to the contemplation of the internal state of Rome and 
Italy. Nor can we hotter understand those times than 
hy taking what may he called a personal view of some 
of the chief actors in that great arama. 

Marcas Tnllius Cicero was horn, B.C., 106, at Arpi- 
nam, a Samnite city, which, after acknowledging die 
supremacy of Rome, received its freedom, and was ad- 
mitted into thef Cornelian trihe. Young Cicero showed 
early signs of those hrilliant talents that enabled him 
to play so conspicuous a part in the last scenes of the 
Roman commonwealth. His fiimily was ancient and 
respectable : his father was a Roman knight ; his mo- 
ther, Helvia, brought her husbaud a large fortune, and, 
like her husband, was also connected with the eques- 
trian order. Some assert, in the rage of party, that he 
was but the descendant of humble tradesmen ; while 
others declare that he traced his lineage from the legen- 
dary monarchs of the Sabine race. Cicero, neither in 
his speeches nor letters, claims royalty for his anoestorst, 
and merely informs us that they were satisfied with 
^heir paternal fortunes in their native province, with* 
out seeking the dangerous honours which Rome alone 
could confer. 

The family mansion at Arpinum was delightfully 
circumstanced for repose and study. The father of 
Cicero, seeing the transcendant genius of his son, re^ 
moved him at a very early age to Rome, where neitiier 
labour nor money were spared on his education. 
His constitution was naturally delicate, and his mind of 
that meditative character which shrinks from the tur- 
moil of civil war. The distracted state of the times 
denied him that repose and retirement in which hie could 
have indulged his philosophic investigations, but which 
would have, perhaps, deprived him of half his fame. 
In common with otner young men of note, he served 
as a volunteer under Sulla in the Marsic war. . At the 
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B^ of twenty-six, after a most extensive probation, M 
joined the Roman bar, where he eminently distinguisfaed 
himself ; and in the year following undertook the oele* 
brated cause of S. Bosoius, of Ameria; the circam* 
stances of which case were : — 

The fiftther of Roscius was killed in the late proscrip- 
tion of Sulla. His estate, valued at about £60,000, was 
confiscated, and sold for a mere trifle to one Ohrysogo- 
nuSy a favourite slave of Sulla, to whom he had given 
his freedom. Ghrysogonns, the better to secure him- 
self in his claim to this estate, charged Roscius with 
the murder of his own fiither ; so that the latter was 
not only plundered of his hereditary fortune, but was 
also now in danger of losing his life, and that for the 
most odious of crimes; The defence of the unfortunate 
Roscius, all the leaders of the bar invariably declined to 
undertime, knowing that it involved the perilous task 
of impeaching the minion of a tyrtot Cicero, how<f 
ever, embraced the cause with alacrity, and finally tri- 
umphed in the acquittal of his client, a result which 
stamped him as an orator of the highest order, and 
placed him among the first men of Rome. The con- 
tests between SuUa^ and Mariiis, now becoming so 
alarming that all the arts of peace were laid aside, and 
men thought of nothing but carnage and fibotion, 
Cicero, perhaps doubtful of his own security, or to re* 
lieve his spirit* wounded at the distractions of his coun- 
try, left Kome for foreign travel, and visited Greece^ 
where he remained until quiet had been partially re- 
stored. 

In this sojourn amid the ruins of a great nation, his 
early predilection for oratorical renown became more 
ardent, although the eloquence which he there witnessed 
was but the expiring glow of Grecian genius. The 
spirit of liberty that had inspired the orators of Hellas 
was now no more. Sophists and rhetoricians had taken 
its place, and those models of intellectual greatness 
which their ancestors had left them, were all that could 
at present distinguish them from the subjugated serfs 
of lloman sway. Still, the better to improve himself 
iu Greek, he frequently declaimed in that language 
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in the wshook of Atkens, where he met hie oel»« 
brated friend Atlious.* There he .ftlae stndied the phi- 
losephy of Greece, whieh, at a aoheeqnent period, hm 
tranefoaed into the liteEatoie of his ovn ooaotry. 

After an abeence of two Tears, Oioero letanned lo 
Borne, when he waa appcnnted iinastor of Siciljy or 
aannal reoeiver*general of the pnhlic treaanry ; on the 
expiration of whose jear of offioe, each questor heeama 
a member of the senate for Kfe. In his thirtj^aeToath 
year, 'while asdile, he undertook the fiunona oanae 
againat C. Yerres, late pnetorof Sieily. 

The aoldiers of Snlla and Biarina had been qnarteved 
throughont the ruial hicalitiea, from whenoe the inha- 
bitanta were expelled, to make way for those fnriooa 
inatrnmenta too often of rengeanceand ambitkm. They 
were, in general, restless, nnciyiliaed men ; elamoiooa 
to obtain the thriving €urma they obaenred on their 
march, but, from their pnrsnita, incompetent to onlti- 
vate them to the benefit of themaelvea or the oommn- 
nity. In no country did property ao extensively and 
with anch rapidity change owners as in ancient Italy, 
where the inaecurity of poeaeasion was one of the diief 
causes of the frequent fiuninee that visited that oonn* 
tty, and drove many of the well-diapoaed iahabitanta 
to embrace a lawleaa life. The provinces were in a aiiU 
more wretched condition, by the incessant oppKsaion 
and plunder of the people, or by the tyranny of their 
local govemers. 

a VBSRES. 

C. Verrea had been for three years pnetor of Sicily, 
where hia variona acts of cruelty, injustice, and pablic 
lobbery were so deeply felt and indignantly remem- 
bered, that every city in that island, except Syracuse 
and iiesaana, aent a deputation to Cicero, imploring 
him to undertake, by a public prosecution, the cause of 
the oppressed province, and bring the criminal, Yerre^ 

* Thif was a Bchool-fellow of Cicero ; his name was T. Pom- 
ponias. From his great attachment to AUiens, he received 
the samame ef Atticus..— I>e Fin., 6, 4. 
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to jntiied. Cicero aooepted the mamgemeiit of the 
ouiee. Verree was supported hj all the great arieto^ 
eracy of Romei while the celebrated Q. HortensinB, one 
of the most accompliBhed leaders of the Roman bar, was 
his advocate. These wore fearfal odds; but Cicero, 
sustained by conscious talent and a jost cause, went on 
with' hie usual eneigy. 

He dirided his impeachment of this great public cri- 
minal under four distinct daoses : I. The corruption of 
Yerres in deciding causes during his protorship. IL 
His eztortioB in collecting the public rerenue of Sicily. 
III. Hitf robbing several' Sicilian nobles of their gold 
and silver pkte. IV. His illegal and tyiannons pu- 
nishments of those unhappy persons who complained of 
his injustice. Under these charges Verree was proved 
to be a most abandoned miscreant, destitute alike of 
honesty or hnmani^, all ve to no other feelbgs but those 
of robbery; crusty, and lust Tet such was the influ- 
ence of this man whAi the corrupt patricians; so exten- 
sively were similar atrocities patronised by themselvei^ 
that, although his crimes were undeniable, and his 
oonnsel unable to defend him, Cicero fi&iled to procure 
his connriction. However, even Verres had more de- 
eency than his jndges : seeing that the case of the pro* 
secotion was unanswerable, and public opinion so strong 
against him, he retired into voiuntairy exxle :«— a me- 
fancholy proof of the state of' the law in those times; 
when a great pubKo criminal could thus withdnw from 
the consequences of his' crimes, and evade the course of 
justice. The fikte of Verres is not without inatruction.— • 
He lived many yeacrs in exile, abandoned aad forgot- 
ten by his patncion friends, and wheie^ it is said, he 
was* indebted to the humanity of Cicero for relief;* 
Those vcfy statues and" Corinlhiaa veswls^ part of hie 
phimibr in Sicily; whicii he carried withr him into 
exile, were not MdythecaoBe of his disiionour and frtt 
in lUime^ but wereerev the immedialw loaroe of hn 
ntelanoMr end; Vbiees hwvvig^ refoBed to part wi& 
tiMia to- St Afltony, thelktteienteMd the wtvttoked 
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exile in his proscriptioo, when he perished beneath tli# 
daggers of that triomTir. 

OATILIHB. 

Oioero was now in the fnll enjo3rment of his well- 
earned &me and honourable distinetion; bat nerer 
were his energies so sererelj tried, uor did his yirtues 
shine with purer lustre, than in his suppression of the 
great oonspiracy of Catiline, B.G., 65. 

Lucius Sergius Oatilina was a Roman noble of 
patrician rank. A profligate and extravagant life had 
steeped him in pecuniary embarrassments. He was 
anxious to obtain the goTomment of some provinoey 
where he hoped, by plunder, to satisfy his creditors; — 
for this purpose he made more than one effort to gain 
the consulate, but his tainted reputation interposed a 
barrier which his rank and undoubted talents were 
unable to surmount. During the proscription of Solla^ 
he was one of the most ferocious of that party, and 
had butchered with bis own hands several oitiiens who 
were attached to Marius. Subsequently, he was pva- 
pnetor of Africa; for his. oppressions in that couitty 
he was brought to trial, but contrived to bribe his 
prosecutors so largely, that the trial UH to the ground* 
When he sued for the consulship a second time, his 
bribery was so open and undisgnised, that Cicero 
brought in a bill to restrain those practices. Catiline, 
enraged at this result^ formed the design of killing Cicero 
and several other members of the senate; bat frustrated 
in this also, and driven by rage and disappointment; 
he conceived the nefarious design of throwing the 
country into a state of general insurrection, massacre- 
ingthe senate, and seising the public treasdiy. 

Unfortunately the times u>peared propitious to this 
man. The dregs of the civil wars supphed him with 
many instruments for the execution of his pityect. 
The soldiers of Snlla— about 100,000 men— had been 
ooartered in varions parts of Italy by that tyraaty opim 
the poor inhabitants, whom they had deprived of their 
forms; bat they had now wasted in idleness and Inxnry 
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ihflfle meant which they had obtained by yiolence, and 
sighed for simikr aoenes of rapine and crime : — these 
were the devoted adherents of Catiline, as he had 
always espoused that party. A general discontent 
prevailed, not only in Rome, bat in Italy, the natural 
resnlt of the late intestine wars. Among these mal- 
contents Catiline sent his emissaries, who censured the 
present state of public affiiirs, while they promised 
rewards and honours to those who joined them. One 
Manlins, a bold and enterprising centurion, who had 
taken a part in the proscriptions of Sulla, he sent into 
Etruria^ where the latter, W his address, soon raised 
an army ready at a moment^ notice at the call of Cati • 
line ; many Komans also of birth and station, but of 
broken fortunes, were easily prevailed on to take a part 
in this conspiracy. The names of about thirty-five of 
his co^conspirators have transpired, of whom the princi- 
pal were P. Cornelius Lentnlus, L. Cassius Longinus, C. 
Cethegns, Servins, and P. Sylla^ and P. Autronius, with 
five others, all of the senatorial order. 

Lentnlus was of an ancient family: his grandfiither 
prince^ of the senate, but from which he himself 
expelled for the gross infiuny of his life. Cethegus 
also highly connected: he was originally at'tached 
to the party of Harius, with whom he was driven out of 
Rome by Sulla; after some time he solicited and obtained 
Ills pardon at the feet of the latter, to whom he made 
great promises. He was violent, fierce, and licentious; 
having lost his character, credit, and reputation, he em- 
braced the desperate policy of Catiline. P. Autronius 
had been made consul, but Jiis deetion was declared 
void, on the ground of gross perjury. Cassius was a 
disappointed candidate for the consulship. The two 
Snllas were nephews of the late dictator. — ^All were 
men of tainted charaeter. 

The conspirators hdid various consultations at the 
house of Catiline as to their policy and plan of operas 
tions. They resolved that all Italy should be divided 
into several districts, each of which should be intrusted 
to the management of a member of the oonspinunr; 
that a general insar^eetion should be earned on by the 
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aeyetal leaders thioiigfaoiit the Italian peBiiiaiil& ; tluit 
GatiliDo should take the oommaod of the army in Etinim 
and march directly on Rome ; Uiat Caseins should hare 
the charge of setting Rome on fixe in several plasoe 
and at onoe ; that at the same time a general mnnnanro 
of the senate, and all who opposed the oonspiratan^ 
sfaoidd be perpetmted — none to oe spaved, sare the two 
sons of Pompey, who were to be kept as hostages to 
secure the aid of their father — this bloody office 
was to be performed by Cethegos; Lentulns waa to 
be the president or chatrnian of t£e proviflioBal govern^ 
ment. 

The first object of Catiline was to obtain- hia own 
election to the consulate, in> whieb capacity he hc^ied 
to Lave nnlimited authority over the garrison of 
Roma In this he was fhutrated by Cicero, who had 
already obtained some obscare infoormation relatiTC to 
the plot, but not suflicient to warrant the apprehension 
of any of the parties implicated. Cicero became him* 
self a candidate for the consulship, togethw with Caiua 
Antonius, a secret partisan of Catiline; and thepepnhir 
Toice ratified the election of the orator; Antouns was 
likewise elected Catiline, frustrated in this meat im^ 
portanl part of his design, now deliberatted' with hia 
oonfederatee as to the means of. assasnnating Cieerot 

It was the onatom at Rome^ for persons of ciyil or 
ecclesiastical rank to receive a nnmerous levee of 
visitors every morning, eonsistinf^of frienda and dieatSi 
who took this opportnnity of testifying their re^ieot 
far their patron, or soliciting ^vonn for. themselves; 
The conspirators aaoordiuffly resolired that ^o of theiar 
number — €L ComeHna and L. Yarfsntias^-^ovld pioi»> 
ceed early in the morning to the hooao of Cicero^ and 
assassinate him in his bedehan^r, to whleh thcjr 
rank and position they oonsiderad would enaare them 
admittaaee* This design woe eenunnnioited by Oas* 
sinS) one ol ike oondpiiaterB» tor a fomale; aoqnauUnaiaa 
of. his named Btdviai who seat pionipt imbrmatM 
to the cenanl^ralative to their design^. Cicarooidaind 
hia a oiw a ni s Ho nsfnso. admission tor Gondiua* and 
Ibrgantiaa;: wfaenrOaEtiliM(^ finding thaiitiMnigjlwcaof 
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the goTernment was aroused, made every effort to 
hasten the revolt. 

Gioero in the mean time prepared for vigorons mea- 
sures, deeming it inexpedient any longer to conceal his 
knowledge of the conspiracy. On the first opportunity, 
when Catiline was present in the senate, he taxed 
him with his atrocious design, and openly branded 
him as a felon and a traitor. Catiline at firbt en- 
deavoured to repel the charge by blackening the cha- 
racter of Cicero, and denouncing him as an insolent 
adventurer; but finding himself received with universal 
hatred and aversion, he rushed furiously from the 
senate, exclaiming in a voice of thunder, "that he would 
light up a conflagration which would be extinguished 
only by the blood of the noblest citizens of Rome.'* 
Leaving the city immediately, he proceeded .to the 
camp of Manlius, who had collected a formidable army 
of Etruscan insurgents in the neighbourhood of Fesulce ; 
while the direction of the conspiracy in the city was 
intrusted to Lentulns, Cethegus, and the others, who 
were less obnoxious to suspicion than himself. 

The senate, distracted with the fear of an impending 
outbreak in the city, hesitated to send troops against 
the insurgents in Etruria. But the imprudence of 
Lentulns and Cethegus, together with the vigilance of 
Cicero, saved them from this terrible dilemma. Am- 
bassadors from the Allobroges, (now Savoy and Dau- 
phiny,) were then in Rome, complaining bitterly of the * 
exactions and oppressions of their Roman governors. 
As these were railing at the neglect of the senate, they 
were met by the emissaries of the conspirators, who 
induced them to take part in their design, and promised 
them many immunities in the event of their success. 
The ambassadors were at first charmed with the pleas- 
ing prospect of future independence; but considering^ 
these promises more maturely, — the chances of failure, 
and, in that event, the terrible consequences to them- 
selves and oonntry, resolved to make a full disclosure 
to the senate of the names of the conspirators. This 
they did at first through the^ medium of Q. Fabius 
Sanga^ who communicated at onoe his important in* 

o 
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telligenoe to Cioero. The latter immediately sammoned 
the ambassadors before him, and by large promises 
induced them to continae their attendance at the meet- 
ings of the conspirators, until such time as the plot 
would be ripe for the arrest and punishment of the 
parties concerned. 

Lentulus and his adherents, in the mean time, were 
actively engaged in hastening the progress of the con- 
spiracy. In the provinces, the intemperate conduct of 
the Catilinarian party, their indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of amis, and violent harangues to the rash and 
unreflectiug populace, caused the arrest of several 
suspected persons ; but as yet no coercive measures had 
been taken by the government. 

THB ABBE8T AKD DEATH OF LBNT1JLIT8, CBTHEGU8, AND 

0THEB8. 

The AUobroges were now preparing to quit the city, 
when it was resolved by Lentulus that they should 
visit, upon their route, the camp of Catiline, and con- 
firm with him the treaty which they had already made 
with his adherents in the city. The ambassadors were 
to be attended on their journey by one of the conspira- 
tors, named Titus Volturcius, who was intrusted with 
letters to Catiline. This arrangement wba also imme- 
diately communicated to Cicero, who 'arrested Volturcius 
and his companions upon the Milvian bridge. The 
ambassadors were set at liberty, and Volturcius, finding 
himself betrayed, disclosed to the senate the entire 
history of the conspiracy. Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
the other conspirators in Rome, were immediately 
seized and tried before the Roman senate. Cicero 
directed his brilliant eloquence to procure their capital 
condemnation, in which he was supported by IL P. 
Cato. The sole dissentient voice was that of C. J. 
Ciesar, then pnetor elect, who was himself strongly 
suspected of participation in the design; but> his 
very temperate and plausible address, in which he pro- 
posed to confiscate the property of the conspirators-^ 
oonfine- them in some of the fortified towns in Italy — 
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and that none should presume to apply for any mitiga- 
tion of their punishment, could not prevail against the 
just indignation of the senate, who at once drew up a 
decree for the immediate execution of such of the 
conspirators as were in custody. Oioero, fearing that 
thoee men might be rescued during the nighty pro- 
ceeded immediately from the senate, attended by a 
strong guard, took Lentulus from his temporary confine- 
men t» and lodged him in the common gaol, where he 
was strangled by the public executioners. The prstors 
took charge of Oethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and 
Ceparius, all of whom that night suffered the same fate 
in the Mauiertine prison. On the close of this sad but 
neoesaary scene, the entire body of the senate and 
knights attended Cicero home to his house; — the 
crowded streets were illuminated, and every tongue 
hailed him the deliverer of his country. 

Catiline, learning the fate of his friends at Rome, 
assembled his forces, together with those of Manlius, in 
Etrnria, and resolved to effect his escape into Gaul. 
This he, however, found impossible : the energetic wis- 
dom of Cicero had the passes of the Alps already 
.occupied by the forces of the republic Catiline, find- 
ing himself thus hemmed in, was compelled to engage 
with the troops of the consul at Pistoria, in the north 
of Etruria. 

The army of Catiline amounted to 12,000 men, only 
one-fourth of which was fully armed; it consisted of 
refugees from Rome and provincial mal-contents, ready 
for any cause that promised plunder and licentiousness. 

Catiline exerted himself with great energy, both by 
word and example, to animate his troops with his own 
indomitable courage. Both parties now met, and the 
battle which 'ensued would have done honour to the 
most chivalrous days of ancient Rome. C. Antonius, 
the commander of the troops of the republic, was con- 
fined to his bed by gout; but, as rumour said, by a dis- 
relish to encounter his former colleague and brother- 
conspirator. However, his legate, Petreius, was well 
qnalified to supply his absence and eope with Catiline* 
The soldiers of the latter entered the conflict with 

o2 
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0pirit and alacrity; bat experienced a determined 
resistance from the conspirators, who, for a considerable 
time, rendered doubtful the issue of the fight. The 
Romans were, however, superior in numbers, and the 
Gatilinarians were at last broken by a decisive charge 
of the pnetorian cohort ; Manlius fell amongst the rest, 
and the remnant of the insurgents died fighting des- 
perately in their ranks. This bold, unprincipled man, 
finding that the day was lost, rushed into the thickest 
ranks of the enemy, where, after having for a time 
dealt destruction around him, he fell covered with 
wounds ; his body was found amid a heap of Roman 
dead. This battle totally suppressed the conspiracy; 
public rejoicings were made in Rome ; and Cicero was 
saluted by the senate as the Father of his Country — 
the highest honour a nation can bestow, or public virtue 
receive. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Pompev returns to Italy. — The First Triumvirate. — Cicero 
flies from Rome— is recalled — his dream. — ^Death of Clo* 
dius.— Milo banished. 

About three years afier the suppression of Catiline's 
conspiracy, when all Rome seemed to unite in loading 
Cicero with honour and adulation, Cneius Ponipeius 
landed at Brundusium, after a prosperous campaign in 
Syria and Judea, whither he had been invited by the 
domestic quarrels of the brothers Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus, rival aspirants to the Jewish throne. Hyrcanus, 
having been expelled by the party of his brother, put 
himself under the protection of the Romans, and Jeru- 
salem, then garrisoned by the troops of Aristobulua, was 
taken after a siege of three months. Pompey does not 
aapear to have acted with severity to the conquered 
city ; yet he deeply wounded the religious feelings of 
the Jews, by entering the sacred recesses of their temple, 
to which their high priest was permitted access only once 
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vithin the year; bat the Divine presence hadlong ceaeied 
to aaactify a spot polluted bj cruelty and hypocrisy. 
The result of this interposition was : the Jews were left 
the full exercise of their religious worship ; Hyrcanus 
was elected high priest ; and Judea became a Roman 
proviDce. 

It was after this expedition that Pompey returned to 
Italy, with the intention, from thenceforward, of de- 
voting himself to the domestic politics of Borne, in 
which he hoped to find the realization of his ambitions 
projects. His first act, upon his arrival at Brundusiumy 
was to disband his army — an ostentatious tribute to the 
supremacy of that republic which he wafi afterwards so 
mainly instrumental in destroying. 

On his arrival at Rome, in the early part of the year, 
B.C., 61, he celebrated a most splendid triumph, and 
received the name of Magnus (the Great), which he had 
long coveted, but never afterwards seems to have sus- 
tained. He divided an immense quantity of treasure 
amongst his troops : every soldier who had served under 
his standards, during the protracted campaigns of the 
Easty received the sum of £45 sterling. During his 
residence in Asia, Pompey conducted the afifairs of that 
country completely at his own discretion. He had 
carried his victorious arms as far as the banks of the 
Tigris, founded twenty-nine new colonies, and dis- 
tributed the various regions which he had subdued 
among those princes who had assisted the cause of Rome 
during the Mithridatic wars. His principal anxiety 
was now to get these arrangements ratified by the 
Roman senate, and thus demonstrate to his foreign allies, 
that he had made no prombes which he was unable to 
perform. In this, however, he encountered great and 
unexpected difficulties. His strong inclination to defr* 
potic measures, and his complete influence over the 
troops, were looked upon with a suspicious eye by 
Cicero and the senatorial party, whose jealousy was, 
perhaps, excited by his ostentatious triumph, and by an 
inscription caused to be placed in a temple dedicated to 
Minerva, and built out of the spoils of Mithridates. That 
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inscription informs ns, that he had killed, or taken pri* 
soners, 2,183,000 men, sunk 846 ships, and reduced 
1,583 towns and fortresses. 

The consuls for that year vere Quintus GcBcilias, 
Metellus, and L. Afranius. The first of these was a 
nobleman of ancient family, who had commanded an 
army during the Oatilinarian war, and had prevented the 
insurgents from effecting their escape into Ganl. Me- 
tellus was certainly unfiEkvonrable to the designs of 
Pompey ; but the latter found in Afranius a supporter^ 
who was ready to assist him in all his projects. A 
tribune named Flavins was employed by Pompey to 
propose a measure, ratifying all his policy in foreign 
affairs, besides introducing an important agrarian law 
for the distribution of land amongst his soldiers* This 
proposal was violently opposed by Metellus, Lucullus, 
and Gate, together with the great majority of the senate, 
who justly censured the policy of sanoUoning, without 
long and careful consideration, acts involving so muiy 
various interests, and where their present means of in- 
formation were limited and uncertain. The Actions 
Flavins, enraged at their obstinacy, and relying upon 
the support of Pompey, had the insolence to imprison 
the consul Metellus, whom he refused 'to restore to 
liberty, although the whole body of the senate protested 
against this gross violation of their privileges, and 
declared themselves willing to share in the confine- 
ment of the consul. Pompey, alarmed at the frontless 
audacity of his adherent, privately advised him to 
release the consul, and Metellus was immediately en- 
larged. 

The conduct of Pompey, in thus attempting to force 
the opinions of the legislature, completely compromised 
him with the patricians ; and perceiving that his influ- 
ence amongst that order was at an end, he espoused 
the cause of the plebeian party — a step which he must 
have afterwards bitterly regretted, as it was, perhaps, 
the commencement of his downfJEkll. 

At this period the attention of the Roman people 
was beginning to be attracted to a militaiy leader, 
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then in the prime of life, who had already acquired 
distinction in the subjugation of Spain. 

Cains Julius Csasar, whose name has been already 
mentioned in the narrative of Catiline's conspiracy, 
was bom in the year, B.C., 100, of a respectable family 
in Rome. His father's sister was married to €1. Marius, 
with whose party the future dictator of Rome became 
identified, and was recognised as its leader after the 
assassination of Sertorius. In early life Cssar suffered 
much, from the persecution of Sulla, as has been already 
stated. The death of that tyrant relieved him from 
all further apprehensions. Still his troubles did not 
cause him to neglect the elegant pursuits of literature; 
and the young patrician, during the fury of the civil 
wars, enjoyed a literary retreat at Rhodes, with the 
instructions of the best masters of his day. His energy 
and talents were soon appreciated by his countrymen, 
and Csesar received successively the offices of hisrh 
priest, pnetor, and afterwards governor of Spain. In 
this last capacity he served the commonwealth with 
great ability and success, until; B.C., 60, when he re- 
turned to Rome, and was elected to the consulship, 
together with M. C. Bibulus. The provinces assigned 
to him by the senate not proving to his eatisfaction, 
and perceiving the weak and disorganized condition of 
the republic, J. CsBsar turned his active mind to the for- 
mation of an alliance with Pompey and Marcus Licinius 
Crassus, whose inordinate avarice was but poorly satis- 
fied in the government which he administered at the 
period. Crassus and Pompey had been for a long time 
on bad terms, but the able policy of Ceesar soon effected 
a coalition, which has been called the first Triumvirate, 
and from which period, B.C., 60, the senate ceased to 
govern the Roman state. 

The triumvirs were extremely eager to secure for 
themselves the interest and co-operation of Cicero, bnt 
that generous and disinterested patriot refused to lend 
himself to a scheme which he foresaw would end in the 
annihilation of his country's liberty. 

The first policy of CsBsar was to strengthen his alli- 
ance with Pompey, by bestowing on him the hand of 
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his daughter Jalia. This union never seems to hmve 
attained its desired end. From that period Gseear and 
Pompej viewed each other with a degree of jealousy, 
which might well be considered as a prelude to the 
many disastrous transactions which arose between them. 
CiBsar and Bibulus still continued nominally to act as 
consuls, but the authority of the latter was a mere 
shadow, still, however he may have disliked his posi- 
tion, he was unable to neutraliie the ambitious projects 
of his colleague. 

At this period Rome was kept in continued turmoil, 
by the factious intrigues of Publius Clodius, a profli- 
gate nobleman, descended from the ancient house of 
Claudius, and married to a sister of LucuUus, in whose 
expeditions he had served with very little credit. His 
scandalous vices made him notorious at Rome ; but hi» 
audacity, and a certain energy for mischief enabled 
him to set the laws at defiance, and even to gain the 
aifsistance of a formidable £Ewtion. By these means he 
became an intolerable nuisance to the better-dispoeed 
citizens, who were constantly insulted and maltreated 
by his myrmidons. Such was the relaxed state of the 
laws and public morals, that whoever dared to oppose 
the licentious career of Clodius was almost certain to 
have his house assailed, and burned by an armed mob. 
Nor could the terrified senate be expected to render any 
assistance, for which they might afterwards pay the 
penalty of their livea 

In the year previous, Clodius had committed an act^ 
which, to an ordinary man, would seem to have com- 
pleted the measure of his crimes. The wife of J. 
Csesar, with many other Roman ladies, were celebrating 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea, a solemnity held in 
the greatest veneration, and to which no man was per- 
mitted access ; but Clodius, regardless of all decency, 
and for some criminal intent^ dressed in female attire, 
contrived to secrete himself in the house of J. Ocsar, 
where those mysteries were then celebrating. The in- 
truder was soon detected, to the horror of the inmates. 
In the scene of confusion which ensued, the profligate 
effected his escape, but his sacril^ was soon reported 
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through the city, and raised a general feeling of indig- 
nation. Gesar was at that time high priesti and this 
insnlt on his sacred character was universally resented. 
After various delays and intrigues, Clodius was brought 
to trial, when he endeavoured to procure the services 
of Cicero as his advocate : the latter indignantly re- 
fused to prostitute his talents in the cause of such a 
character, and even gave strong testimony against him 
in a subsequent inquiry on this case. The intrigues of 
Clodius, and the corrupt state of the public moTaL?>, 
preeerved him from the consequences of his crime; 
having expended large sums of money in purchasing 
the silence or sanction of his judges, he was acquitted 
by the corrupt tribunal before whom he was anaiffned 
for his profligacy. CsBsar seemed to have treated the 
matter with great indifference; nevertheless he divorced 
his wife, although he believed her innocent of any 
participation in the designs of Clodius, alleging as 
a reason — " That the wife of Cassar should be beyond 
even the shadow of suspicion :" a reason which may be 
considered more pompous than sincere. 

The violent opposition which Cicero made to the un- 
expected acquittal of Clodius, inspired the latter with 
feelings of bitter hatred against the orator. He now 
applied himseli assiduously to obtain his own election 
as tribune, in which position he felt that he could inflict 
severe vengeance on Cicero and his other enemies, as 
well as screen himself from the consequences of future 
crimes. To eflect this purpose, Clodius, knowing that 
none of the aristocracy could by law be made a tri- 
bune of the peopl^, he resigned his patrician rank, and 
caused himself to be adopted into a plebeian fiimily. 
His intrigues succeeded, and after a period of about two 
years he was elected tribune, by the connivance of both 
Oeesar and Pompey, in order to annoy Cicero, who 
always declined to sanction the proceedings of the 
triumvirate. 

The law of adoption was very special among the 
Bomans ; the first condition of which was, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and too old 
i0 have any children; ihat the adoption should not 

o3 
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cause any diminution of dignity to either fi&niily ; that 
it should not be piuctised for the purpose of anj fraud 
or deoeptiou, and that all these particulars should be 
first investigated by the College of Priests, and the 
entire proceedings subject to their approbation. But 
every one of these conditions was scorned by the licen- 
tious Olodius ; the pretended adopter was a muck 
younger man than Olodius himself, was married, and 
had children, and the College of Priests was never 
consulted ; besides, Olodius was emancipated by his new- 
father, and assumed his original rank on his election 
to the tribunate. 

Entering into a nefarious compact with the consuls 
of the year (B.C., 5S)y Gabinius and Calpumius Piso, 
Olodius distributed vast quantities of corn among the 
populace, and procured the enactment of a law decree- 
ing the outlawry of any one who had illegally put to 
death a Roman citizen. Cicero, perceiving Uie dan- 
gerous tendency of this law ' to himself and his ad- 
herents, for his punishment of Cethegus and others 
of Catiline's party, made every possible efiort to pre- 
vent the measure passiufi^ into a law, but without avail. 
Crassus personally disliked him, knowing that Cicero 
suspected him of having been connected with the con- 
spiracy of Catiline; Onsar, although not his avowed 
enemy, secretly feared his virtue, and was pariicaiarly 
vexed that he declined to be his lieutenant in^Gaul, or 
accept office under his government. 

FUOHT OF CIGKBO. 

Thus circumstanced, Cicero resolved to make a per* 
sonal appeal for protection to Pompey, the remaining 
triumvir. The latter received him coldly; and when 
Cicero supplicated his assistance in the most humble 
manner against the machinations of Olodius, he posi- 
tively refused all interference, selfishly saying, tlnut he 
would do nothing against the will of Ctesar. Seeing 
this state of things, Cicero immediately called a coancu 
of his friends, to take their opinion whether he should 
stay in Rome; stand upon his own innocence, and 
oppose his enemies force by force ; or withdraw: in timoi 
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until tbe storm was oTer, and prevent an effusion of 
blood. LucttUas recommended the first; Hortensius, 
CatOy and Atticas, the second coarse, which being 
seconded bj the fears of his own ficimily, Cicero pri* 
yately left Rome that night, attended by a consider- 
able namber of friends, who acted as his body-gnard, 
trayelled with him for two days, then left him, with 
the tenderest sentiments of sorrow for his fall, and ad- 
miration for his virtue. 

Olodius, Ending that Cicero had left tlie city, pro- 
ceeded the next day to the forum, where, by the in- 
trigues and violence of his mercenaries, he was enabled 
to pass a decree denouncing Cicero as a public enemy, 
whom no person should presume to harbour or receive, on 
the peril of death ; that any one who should dare to 
propose his recall should be likewise deemed a public 
enemy. Even the property of the noble exile was con- 
sidered a legitimate subject for pillage. The marble 
columns of his mansion on the Palatine Hill were meanly 
appropriated by the consul Piso to his own private use ; 
whilst his fellow-consul, Gabinius, plundered his Tuscn- 
lan villa of ail its rich and beautiful works of art Nor 
did these atrocities stop here. Terentia, the wife of 
Cicero, justly fearing for her own personal safety amid 
these scenes of violence, had fled for sanctuary to one 
of the temples of the gods ; but from whence she was 
forcibly dragged, and rudely brought before the tribu- 
nal of Clodius, where she was called on, with all the 
mock solemnity of law, to give an account of the pro- 
perty of her illustrious husband. In this, however, 
Clodius was foiled, by the firmness and courage of 
Terentia.* 

The lawless tribune next endeavoured to obtain pos- 
session of the infant son of Cicero, then six years old, 
in order to murder it; however, the guardians of the un- 
conscious cliild had him carefully removed beyond the 
reach of the miscreant, who, not satisfied with destroy- 
ing the exile's mansion on the Palatine, with the 
bitterest malice, to prevent its re-erectiou, consecrated 

*£p. Tarn., U, S. 
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thQ taeB, on wbiok it had stood to tbe perpetual service of 
reli^on, and thereon built a temple to the goddess of 
Liberty ! — Such were the notions of religion and liberty 
believed and practised by the tyrant. 

OICEKO BSFUSBB AN A8TLUM IN SIOILT. 

Cicero had always been the ardent friend and de- 
fender of the rights of the Sicilians, therefore di- 
rected his course to Sicily, hoping to pass his exile as 
tranquilly as he could in that island. When he 
came in sight of these wished-for shores, the pnetor, C. 
Virgilius, its governor, fearing the vengeance of Glo* 
dius, sent a message to Cicero that he could not land 
there. This was the first sting of his exile ; one which 
was the more poignant, when he remembered that this 
C. Virgilius had been before indebted to his friendship. 
Thus circumstanced, he was forced to return to Italy, in 
order that he might take shipping for some more hospit- 
able home. Yet even in this state of insult he felt some 
consolation. While his enemies were bumine his 
houses and plundering his property in Rome, all the 
towns through which he had passed in this route, re- 
ceived him with the most ardent testimonies of their 
admiration and applause. He settled at Thessalonicfr, 
where Cn. Plancius was qusestor, who, regardless of 
the wrath of Clodiua, received the persecuted wanderer 
with the most flattering attention, and made his condi- 
tion as comfortable as circumstances would allow. 

CIOB&O BSOALLBD. 

« 

This ungrateful return for the public services of 
Cicero was not destined to disgrace his countrymen 
for any lengthened period. Clod i us, having carried 
with success all his intrigues and plots against Cicero, 
so long the greatest man in Rome, now became intoxi- 
cated with authority, and insulted, from time to time, 
C. J. Ceesar, Fompey, even Ghibinius, the consul, by whose 
sanction and connivance he was able to carry out his 
malice against Cicero. At length the tide of popula- 
rity began to flow in favour of the latter, which 
Clodius was unable tq impede or arrest 
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In tbe antumn, B.C., 57, a decree of the senate was 
passed, after manj interruptions, in the temple built by 
Marius, reversing the sentence of exile against Cicero, 
and inviting his immediate return. All classes received 
this announcement with shouts of acclamation, and pas- 
sages &om a tragedy then acted by the great ^opus, 
wiach referred to the suffering of a distinguished exile, 
caused an outburst of . enthusiasm that raised to the 
highest pitch the hopes of all lovers of constitutional 
liberty in Rome. 

Cicero returned after an absence of about sixteen 
months, and was received with the most splendid de- 
monstrations of attachment Every town through 
which he passed received him with multitudinous joy, 
while their deputies and corporations, less ardent, but 
not less sincere, expressed their congratulation at his 
return by decreeing him statues and public honours. 
From Brnndusium to B.ome was a continuous line of 
men, women, and children, who, from temples, porticoes, 
and honse-tops, hailed the r^toration of the Eather of . 
his Country. As he approached the city, his reception 
was truly brilliant, or, as he has himself finely expressed 
it — " That day alone was worth an immortality, when 
I beheld the senate and the universal Roman people 
coming out to receive me — when Rome herself seemed 
to have burst from her foundations, and rushed to em- 
brace her preserver."* All his honours were restored, 
and he received from the senate the sum of £22,000 to 
enable him to re-build his Palatine house, his Tuscu- . 
Ian and Eormian villas ; however, this was greatly be- 
low their real value. 

CIOBRO'S DSBAK. 

Cicero tells us,t that during his exile, he had a dream, 
which made a deep impression on his mind. He thought 
that as he was wandering disconsolate in some desert 
wilderness, the shade of C. Marius appeared to him, 
with hiQ fences bound with laurel. The shade seeing him 
gloomy and sorrowful, bade him not to despair, and that 

* In Pison., 22. f De Di?hi., 1, 28. 
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he woald find protection in hie monument in Rome. 
All persons to whom Cicero told this vision, promised 
him a speedy and hononrable restoration to his country. 
The circumstance of his restoration being decreed in 
the temple of Marius/ sunk deeply into his mind, and 
he pronounced the vision as a divine favour from the 
gods ; but he was not alwa3nB of this opinion. His 
view of the doctrine of dreams is so sound and philo- 
sophical) that it is worthy of attention. Writing of 
this very dream, of which his family often spoke, he 
says, "that all dreams are but vain phantasies, weak and 
indistinct impressions which our waking thoughts leave 
upon the mind. That during his exile it was natural 
for him to think of some other man, who, like himself^ 
was an outcast from his country — such was Marius, — 
so that bis frequent thinking of the latter caused him 
to dream of him, — and that no old woman could be so 
mad as to give any credit to dreams, if, in the vast 
variety of them, they did not sometimes happen, aoci- 
dently, to fall out according to some confused vision.** 

The triumvirs, in the meantime, distributed among 
themselves the entire and absolute administration of 
the republic, and divided the great provinces of the 
empire in the following manner : — Gassar was to have 
the government of Gaul ; Pompey that of Spain; and 
Crassus that of Syria and the £ast ; each for a period 
of five years. To this violent assumption of power, ir- 
re^ective of all authority, the senate made but a feeble 
opposition. Marcus P. Cato, the younger, having 
ventured to inveigh against this violation of the con- 
stitution, Oflpsar sent to prison, but, becoming ashacied 
of this act, released him immediately* Csesar and 
Crassus having gained all that they desired, departed 
after some time to their respective provinces, in which 
they experienced very different fortunes. 

* C. MariuB built a temple in Rome from the spoils of the 
Marsic war: thence it was often called the monument of Marius. 
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VILO IMPBACHB8 OLODIUS. 

P. ClodiaSy who, for six years, bad led a career of the 
most unbridled audacity, was at leogth impeached by 
T. Annius Milo, the tribune, for his gross yiolation of 
the public peace. But such was the wretched state of 
the Roman law^ that the faction of Clodius found means 
to prevent their leader from being brought to trial. 
Milo, seeing this state of things, and being a man of 
Tery daring spirit, resolved to deal with Clodius by 
opposing force to force. For this purpose he purchased 
a band of gladiators, who had several skirmishes with 
those of Clodius in the public streets of Rome. Some 
jetOB later, Milo was canvassing for the consulate — 
Godius for the prstorship. The latter did all he could 
to oppose the success of the former ; lest he himself should 
be obliged to serve, in a subordinate position, under 
hifl enemy. All the friends of order and the constitu- 
tion were in favour of Milo ; but three of the tribunes, 
among whom was Sallust, the historian, were for Clo- 
dius. While affiiirs were thus circumstanced, Milo and 
Clodius, accompanied by their respective retinues, acoi* 
dentally met each other on the Appian way, just outside 
the city. The retainers of both hegan to jeer at each 
other as they passed ; Clodius, with his usual violence^ 
threatened to punish the servants of his adversary, when 
he suddenly received a wound in the shoulder mm one 
of the gladiators of Milo. Clodius fled for shelter into, 
an adjacent tavern, but Milo, in his long-remembered 
revenge, stormed the house, from which Clodius was 
dragged out and murdered on the spot, with eleven of 
his retainers. Next day the friends of Clodius carried 
his naked body, covered with gore and dirt, into the 
forum ; when Uie senseless populace, on seeing the body 
of the dead demagogue, hastily snatched it up, and 
bore it to the senate-house, where, tearing up seats and 
benches, they made a funereal pile, and burned the 
body, together with the house itself ; in their infatuated 
fttiy they proceeded to storm the house of Milo and 
others. The city was in a state of dreadful confusion — 
Pompey was appointed consul without a colleague — the 
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senate called upon him to see that the state receiyed no 
detriment) and that he should raise sufficient troops for 
its protection. Milo was shortly afterwards put upon 
his trial, who, in despite of the eloquence and ingenuity 
of his friend Cioero, was found guilty and banished to 
Marseilles.* 

The ruling passion of Orassus was ararioe; — this 
sordid feeling was his principal inoentiye in his choice 
of Syria as a province. Thither, in the year, B.O., 55, 
he passed through Judea^ and added to the miseries of 
the unfortunate Jews by plundering their temple of its 
gorgeous gold and silver vessels, which even Pompey 
had spared when in that country. 

Crassutf remained during the ensuing winter in Syria, 
satiating his avarice with the rich booty which that 
terrified province was daily casting into his hands, 
while he was preparing for his Parthian expedition. 

The warlike inhabitants of the latter country had, on 
many occasions, offered formidable resistance to the 
Roman arms ; but the immense wealth, lying in the 
coffers of their princes, alone urged Crassus to this 
perilous undertaking. Orodes, king of Pbrthia, learning 
hid intentions, sent ambassadors to the Roman camp, 
to dissuade Crassus from his project, but without avail. 
With similar insolence Orassus neglected the proffered 
succours of Artavasdes, king of Armenia, who offered to 
assist the Romans with a considerable body of troops ; 
and advised them to make Armenia their line of march, 
in the direction *of Parthia. Surena, the general of the 
Parthian army, a man of profound military talent, 
quickly perceived that tlie headstrong temper of the 
Roman general might be made serviceable to the cause 
of Orodes. An artful spy was sent by the Parthian 
general to the camp of Orassus, who described him- 
self as a fugitive horn the tyranny of his sovereign ; 
the spy soon gained the implicit confidence of the in- 
fatuated Roman. By means of his representations^ the 

* Milo, after a banishment of four yefirs, was recalled by 
the pnetor, Coellus. These two endeavoured to corrupt the 
army in fiivoar of Pompey ; but the soldiers whom the/ 
sought to influeace destroyed them. 
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Boman troops, which had now crossed the Euphrates, 
and entered Mesopotamia, were led awaj from the 
more fertile districts into vast sultry plains, where the 
deficiency of water and wholesome food soon proved 
most disastrous. In spite of the urgent remonstances 
of his generals, who began to suspect the motives of 
the guide, Crassus continued his march, which became 
daily more embarrassing by the exhaustion of his 
soldiers. 

This confusion was suddenly increased by the intel- 
ligence that the Parthian army was rapidly approaching. 
In a short time the two hosts encountered each other at 
the village of Oarrhsa. The Parthians after the first onset 
seemed to retreat ; but, turning suddenly, poured upon 
their adversaries a most destructive shower of arrows, 
which pierced through their closest armour, and strewed 
the ground with Roman dead. The son of Crassus, a 
gallant young officer, perished in an attempt to break 
through the masses of the Parthians with the Roman 
cavalry, and his unfortunate £a.ther, having first seen his 
entire army perish by the Parthian missiles, was 
obliged to surrender to Surena. That general treated 
him at first with courtesy, but Crassus was shortly after 
assassinated, — the manner of his death is unknown. 
His avarice caused him to be little remtted either by 
his colleagues or his countrymen. His head was brought 
in triumph to Orodes, who ordered it to be filled with 
melted gold, saying, — ''Sate thyself with that metal 
of which thou wert so greedy." Nearly 2,000 Roman . 
soldiers perished in this campaign. A small portion of 
this army effected their escape into Syria, under the 
guidance of C. Cassius Longinus, afterwards so memo- 
rable for his conspiracy against J. Ciesar. 

Thus ended the first Triumvirate. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Cttsar triumphs in Gaul ^Inrades Britain — ^Battle of Phar- 



Gesair, having seen the flight of Cicero, of which 
he was an indirect cause, proceeded into Gaal, where 
the dissentions in the capital had inspired the inhabi- 
tants with courage to resist Roman domination. The 
Soane and the Shine were the principal seats of his 
operations, and his successes were rapid and amazing. 

The Helvetii, a hardy race of mountaineers, dwelling 
in the country north-east of the Lake of Geneva, of- 
fered a gallant resistance to his progress, and met the 
Roman legions near the city of Bibracte (Autun). The 
fortune of Oeesar prevailed!, and the Helvetii were de- 
feated with terrible slaughter. His next antagonist 
was Ariovistus, king of the Suevi, who had crossed the 
Rhine at the head of 150,000 men, for the purpose of 
settling some disputes between two of the Gallic tribes. 
This arbitration not proving agreeable to Cfpsar, the 
latter immediately proceeded to the banks of the Rhine, 
where Ariovistus and his barbarian legions were com- 
pletely discomfited. The king of the Suevi retreated 
across the river, whither Caesar deemed it inexpedient 
to pursue him. Had the Gkiuls united their forces, they 
might have, probably by force of overwhelming num- 
bers, driven the Romans from their territories ; but they 
were distracted by quarrels amongst the varioss ttihes 
that constituted their army, and Csoaar was thus en- 
abled to vanquish them in detaiL The Nervii were 
amongst the most obstinate of his opponents, and were 
with great difficulty overcome in a single battle, where 
they lost 55,000 men. In this battle the Romans also 
lost heavily, in proportion to their numbers. Gaul was 
speedily subdued, and Csesar having built a bridge of 
singular and elaborate construction across the Rhine, 
proceeded to set sail for Britain, the inhabitants of 
which island were said to have aided the Gallic tribes 

a battle with the Romans. Its shores were visible 
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from the coast of Gaul ; C(Bsar, passing over with two 
legions, B.G.| 6i, landed near beal, on the shore of 
Kent 
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The Britons were at this period a race of painted 
harfaoriansy who offered a brave but tumultuary resis- 
tance to the Romans, whose steady discipline soon 
drove them from /their position. Caesar himself was 
amongst the first to seize a standard and spring upon 
the shore. When once the B.omans were landed* the 
barbarians ceased their resistance, and submitted to their 
conquerors. A storm, however, arose, which destroyed 
a large number of the B^man vessels, and Caesar, per- 
ceiving the tribes meditating a renewal of the contest^ 
retired from the island. He returned in the ensuing 
year with a much larger army, and conquered Cassive- 
jaonns, king of East Britain; — as Caesar could not 
afford to leave garrisons through the country, the mo- 
ment he departed the islanders renounced their forced 
allegiance, and resumed their savage independence. 
CsBsar returned to Gaul, where the war was renewed by 
the JEdni and Sequani with great fury. There he laid 
siege to their capital of Alesia, which was forced to 
surrender to the irresistible power of fiuniue. The 
brave (Gaulish general, Vercingetorix, wishing to spare 
the miseries of his feUow-citizens, offered to surrender 
himself, provided their lives were spared ; — Ccesar, 
with savage brutality, would listen to no such terms. 
He reserved Vercingetorix as one of the captive princes 
to grace his triumph, and then put him to death. 

Caesar was the last representative of the Marian party. 
His triumphs were looked upon with jealousy by Pom- 
pey, and with just suspicion by the senate. He had 
ffiven his daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey, the 
better to secure the adhesion of the latter to his views ; 
a tie soon fonnd insufficient to restrain the mutual jea- 
lousy which those two chiefs entertained towards each 
oth^r. 

During the lifetime of Julia^ their enmity was re-. 
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strained by a sense of public deoencj ; bat on faer 
prematare death a great estrangement immediately 
became manifest between these two candidates for 
power. The first hostile act of Fompey was to have 
himself made consul without a colleague, during the 
absence of Caesar in Oaul, and to induce a friend of his 
own, Cains Maroellus, to propose that Goesar should lay 
down his command at the expiration of the year, B.O.y 
50. This proposal was negatived by the tribune, 0. 
Curio, and CflB»iir wu thus saved from the ruin which 
must hlTve awaited him had he been then compelled to 
return to Rome. Being now fully aware of the inimi- 
cal designs of Pompey, he made every possible exer* 
tion to secure to himself the affection of his troops, and 
the loyalty of the inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul. 

The senate heard with dismay of Uie public demon- 
strations made in his honour by the cities along his line 
of march. Q. Metellus Scipio, his relative, and lately 
appointed colleague, proposed that a decr^ should be 
issued, peremptorily commanding him to disband hia 
legions and return to Rome; a proposition which was vio- 
lently opposed by two of the tribunes, Q. Cassius and 
M. Antony. At this crisis the senate was weak and 
wavering. At length they gave to Pompey the impor- 
tant commission " to see to the interest of the Bepublio," 
a position which at once made him guardian of the con- 
stitution ; but, whether through vanity or weakness, 
he pursued a course of strange inaction, declaring that 
Caesar would never venture to make war upon him, and 
that one stamp of his foot would fill Italy with armed 
men. 

The greatest fears and excitement now prevailed in 
Rome. Caesar was looked upon ae having nothing but 
hostile intentions against the liberty of his country ; 
while Pompey was beheld as its protector and guardian. 
So strongly did the patricians dread the former, that 
they proposed various measures to thwart and insult 
him then with his troops in (}aul ; these were op- 
posed by the partisans of Csosar in Rome, whom he 
corrupted by immense bribes. At length the excited 
and wavering senate passed a decree that Caesar should 
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disband fa is legions, and be deemed a public enemy, in 
til e event of his refusal 

When Caesar heard this decree, he was encamped at 
Ravenna, where he was informed that if he crossed the 
Rubicon, an inconsiderable stream dividing Italy from 
his province of Cisalpine Graul, and which no army was 
allowed to pass without the permission of the senate, he 
would be considered an enemy of Rome. Immediately, 
with that energy for which he was always so much dis- 
tinguished, he at Once broke up his encampment, and 
marched his troops to the banks of that river; there he 
hesitated for a time, as to what course he should pursue; 
but, relying on the fidelity of his soldiers, and knowing 
that submission would no longer save him from the ven- 
geanceof Pompeyand the senate, he put spurs to his steed, 
and plunged into the stream, exclaiming " the die is 
cast." From that hour he no longer wavered, but pur- 
sued the great enterprise in which he had embarked 
with courage, and often with magnanimity. 

The cities of Ariminum, Ancona, Pisaurum, Arentium, 
and others, immediately opened their gates to him, as 
he proceeded southwards in the direction of Rome. 
While he relaxed not a moment in prosecuting a course 
in which he compromised his allegiance to his country, 
he proposed the most flattering terms of peace, but m 
which he was by no means sincere. 

Nothing but terror and confusion now prevailed in 
Rome : the consuls, with the affrighted senate,, fled from 
it in various directions. The impression on the public 
mind of Caesar^s vindictive vengeance was so great, that 
it was believed he was coming to execute upon the un- 
happy citizens the most cruel treatment. In this 
opinion they were mistaken. On the surrender of 
Corfinium, the capital of the country of the Peligni, he 
acted with great humanity. There several of the 
senators became his prisoners, among whom was Len- 
tulus Spinther, the friend of Cicero, and who, when 
consul, had taken a most active part in his restoration ; 
Csesar gave them all their liberty, and acted towards 
them with the greatest kindness — conduct which turned 
public opinion much in his &vour. Cicero was so 
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pleased that bis friend L. Spi other was treated with hn- 
manitj by the conqueror, that he sent him a letter of 
thanks, telling him that any favonr he had conferred on 
Spinther, he wonld gratefully accept it as a personal 
compliment to himself. With this letter OsMr was 
greatly gratified, for he always desired the co-operation, 
at least, the sanction of Cicero, and in his answer 
declares that he was much rejoiced in finding any 
act of his approved by Cicero ; he then requests that 
he would meet him in Rome, where he would be most 
anxious for his counsel and assistance.* 

Pompey, now awake to his real position, on the cap- 
ture of Corfinium, fled from Rome to Brundusium, where 
he embarked for Greece. Caesar soon after arrived in 
the capital. 

The consuls, previous to their flight, locked up the 
public treasure in the temple of Saturn, and took the 
keys away with them, believing that the sancti^ of the 
place rendered the treasure sufiiciently safe nom all 
violence ; but Cssar ordered the gates of the temple to 
be broken open immediately, and seized the money for 
his own purposes. The tribune, Metellus, interposed his 
authority; when the former enrat^ed with the inter- 
meddling officer, threatened to put Lim to death imme- 
diately : — the golden prize, with him, outweighed the 
rights of a violated constitution, or the anger of its 
powerless representative. The wealth he found in the 
temple was immense : — nor had the republic ever been 
richer than it was at that moment. f 

Csesar, knowing the importance of Spain^ and its ge- 
neral attachment to the Pompeian party, resolved to 
break their power in that country, before he would 
carry on any war with Pompey himself, He, therefore, 
passed over into Spain, where the legates, Afranius and 
Petreius, had assembled a large army in the neighbour- 
hood of Lerida, in Catalonia, to dispute his power ; but 
their forces almost immediately surrendered to Ccesar, 
who, in forty days, completely subdued that country. 

• Ad. Att.. 9, 16. 

t Nee fuit aliif tewporibus Renpub. locupletior.—PUn. Hist., 

,3. 
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He then returned to Bomei where, after a short time, 
his friend, Lepidus, then pnetor, created him dictator, 
when Ciesar made himself codsu), with P. Servilius 
Isanriciib. Thus clothed with consular anthorit j, of the 
value of which he was sufficiently aware, just twelye 
months after Pompey had left Italy, he marched his 
troops to Brundusium, from whence he sailed to Greece, 
in quest of his rival. 

Arriving at Dyrrachinm in Macedonia, he found 
Pompey strongly fortified in that city, where he suf- 
fered some defeat Had Pompey observed a dilatory 
line of action, of which Fabius had left so successful 
an example, he might have prolonged the contest and 
ultimately mined Ospsar, who was very indifferently 
supplied with the munitions of war; but his whole 
career was now a series of blunders. He fled from 
Italy, where his friends and resources were numerous; 
he suffered Spain, and other places of importance, to 
hXl into the hands of CsBsar, without the slightest effort 
to maintain them, then fled from Dyrrachium, where 
Gflssar was much embarrassed, and rashly anxious for a 

feneral engagement, retired upon Thessaly, whither he 
:new Oaesar would quickly pursue him. The latter 
was as eager as his opponent for the conflict, but still 
needed a large reinforcement to his troops, and of which 
he was in momentary expectation. Growing impatient 
at their delay, he embarked at the coast of Epirus, 
designing to convey them to Dyrrachium in person. 
He was not long at sea when a dreadful storm arose, 
in which the vessel was near being lost : the terrified 
sailors became bewildered with their fears ; but Geesar, 
undaunted at the fury of the elements, addressing the 
piloty exclaimed, — "Courage, my friend, — you carry 
Csesar and his fortunes." The bark was obliged to 
return to ^hore, where he was soon gratified with 
the intelligence that the expected reinforcements had 
landed, and were on their way to meet him. He then 
eommenced his pursuit of Pompey, whom, after a few 
inconsiderable skirmishes, he encountered on the plain 
of Pharsalia in Thessaly, B.C., 48. 
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The army of Pompej numbered 45,000 foot and 
7,000 horse; while that of Caesar did not contain in ail 
more than 20,000 men. Bnt the troope of the latter 
were brave and experienced veterans, who had learned 
the stem art of war in the campaigns of Gkial and 
Spain, and reposed implicit reliance upon the genius 
and fortune of their general. 

The soldiers of Pompey, on the contrary, were raw 
and often mutinous recruits, whose officers consisted of 
the young and dissolute aristocracy of Rome. His 
order of battle, nevertheless, displayed much prudent 
generalship ; his veteran troops he placed in the centre 
of his ranks, where he knew they would have to sustain 
the brunt of the battle. The Spaniards, under the 
command of D. Ahenobarbus, occupied his right: — on 
his left were two legions formerly in the service of 
Ceesar. The latter resolved to oppose the wing of 
Pompey in person, and therefore took charge of the 
right flank of his own army, placing Marcus Antonius 
on his left and Domitius Calvin'us m his centre. He 
ordered his soldiers to aim their javelins at the fiioes 
of Pompey*s cavalry, who were mostly young members 
of the Komaii nobility, and who were particularly care- 
ful of their persbnal appearance. 

The battle commenced with great fury, and the 
event appeared for a time doubtful, until Cesar's strata* 
gem took effect, and the Roman cavalry, terrified at 
the ghastly wounds inflicted by the weapons of Gsesar's 
soldiers, fled in confusion. The infantry still, however, 
continue! the combat^ but were at last completely 
broken. Thousands of the Pompeians were cut down, 
and their leader obliged to fly. Ciesar put a stop to 
the carnage, and is said to have surveyed with great 
anguish the bodies of his countrymen who had fiillen 
in the battle. '*They would have it so,*' was his fre- 
quent exclamation ; but Gesar felt that it was his own 
ambition, as well as that of Pompey's, that had entailed 
such miseries upon their country — lience his words must 
have proceeded from remorse at conduct which no ex- 
cuse could justify. 
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The camp of the vanquished, profusely supplied wiUi 
riches, fell into the hauds of the conqueror, who divided 
it amongst his soldiers. Pompej, with a small rem- 
nant of his army, fled to Larissa, where he fortified him* 
self ; but learning that Ocosar was upon his way thither, 
he escaped and sailed to Lesbos, where he met bis wife, 
Comelia^ and related to her his misfortunes. From 
that island the* unfortunate pair steered to Egypt^ ex- 
pecting to find shelter and hospitality from Ptolemy^ 
the reigning king ; but who, learning that the vessel 
was in sight of Alexandria, called a council to deli- 
berate upon the propriety of receiving the fugitives. 
The cruel and cowardly advisers of the Egyptian prince 
counselled him to assassinate Fompey, and thus ingra- 
tiate himself into the £ftvour of Ceosar, who, it was 
expected, would settle a dispute between him and his 
sister, the celebrated Cleopatra, respecting their rival 
claims to the crown of Egypt. For this purpose, two 
of his courtiers, Achilles and Septimius, (the latter had 
served in the army of PompeyJ were accordingly sent 
to the vessel with orders to invite the Roman general 
on shore. Pompey, having learned their errand, 
parted with melancholy forebodings from Cornelia, and 
entered the boat. There he employed himself in read- 
ing a speech which he intended to make before the 
king; but, while thus occupied, he was treacherously 
stabbed by the assassins, and, finding himself unable to 
resist their atrocity, muflling his head in his robe, fell 
lifeless in the boat. His unhappy wife beheld this 
tragedy from her vessel ; but the terrified sailors imme- 
diately weighed anchor and abandoned this inhospitable 
coast. The head and right hand of Pompey were cut 
off and conveyed to Ptolemy. The latter sent them 
to Geesar, who nobly received them with a burst of 
grief, and invoked imprecations upon the heads of such 
perfidious miscreants. The body of Pompey received 
obscure funeral obsequies from the hands of one of his 
freedmen on the coast. 

On the death of Pompey, Caesar was again declared 
dictator, and M. Antony his master of horse, who, while 
the former was engaged in the provinces, watched 
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the movements, of his enemies, and, kept alive bis 
party in Rome. Caasar next proceeded to Alexan- 
driai where he met the joung and £Eucxnating Cleo- 
patra, sister to the king. That princess soon induced 
the conqueror to espouse her cause, and place her on 
the throne of her brother; but the partisans of the 
young king were enraged at his interference, and Gaasar, 
in flying from their fury, was obliged to swim from 
Alexandria to one of his own ships in the harbour — a 
feat which he is said to have accomplished, holding his 
celebrated " Commentaries" in his left hand, and his 
armour between his teeth. The conqueror of Pom- 
pey soon returned, and compelled Alexandria to sur- 
render. Cleopatra was placed upon the throne, her 
brother having been drowned in the Nile. Gsosar 
dehiyed for some months in this luxurious capital of 
Egypt. 

The laflt opponent of Gicsar for the liberty of Bome 
was M. Porcius Cato. This celebrated man was 
ardently attached to the shadow of a republican govern- 
ment. After the defeat of his party at Pharsalxa, he 
retired to Utica in Africa, where, with a few enthusias- 
tic exiles, he constructed a new commonwealth and 
senate. Cadsar made every exertion to induce him to 
submit, offering wealth and honour if he would acknow- 
ledge his authority. A messenger to this effect arriving 
while Cato was consulting in his ''little senate,^ he 
laid the subject before them; but finding them desirous 
to submit to the conqueror, he advised them to make 
their own terms. With 'his mind agitated and dis- 
turbed at the defection of his friends and the success 
of the dictator, he retired to his own house, where he 
employed himself in reading for some time Plato's trea- 
tise upon the immortality of the soul, and then fell 
upon his sword, rather than submit to one whom he 
considered an enemy to the liberty of Rome. 

On the hiXL of Cato, B.C., 46, Numidia^ of which 
Utica was the capital, was converted into a Roman 
province, and Sallust, the celebrated historian, appointed 
its governor, where he amassed immense riches. Caesar, 
on his return to Rome, was received with universal 
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applause and bouDdless honour; but whether this was 
merely the voice of a faction that had trampled on the 
liberty of their country, or the gratitude of a nation 
for the admirable lenity with which Ccesar used his 
Tictory, is now not worth inquiring. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CaBiar triumphs in Africa Cicero writes the life of Cato — 

answered by Caesar — ^his government — he aspires to royalty 
— ^his death and cliaracter. 



r, shortly after the battle of Pharsalia, went into 
Africa^ where he completely triumphed over Scipio and 
king Juba, who had endeavoured to sustain the Pom- 
peian party in that country. On his return to Rome 
he was most desirous to cultivate the friendship of 
Ciceroy although the latter had joined Pompey, and had 
been in his camp at ByrrachiunL Still Ceesar made 
every effort to conciliate the Father of his Country, 
whether from admiration of his virtues, or that he felt 
the connexion of such a man would shed a lustre on his 
government, and considerably influence others who were 
hostile to his dynasty. To these addresses Cicero gave 
a cold and timid recognition ; while he secretly de- 
plored the successful progress of irresponsible sway. 

Soon after the death o? Cato, Cicero, with great inde- 
pendence of mind, wrote the life of that remarkable 
man, in which work he lost no opportunity to applaud 
the virtues of Cato, although the latter, with ail his 
&mily, were distinguished for their uncompromising 
hostility to Ceesar, whom they opposed as a tyrant. 
Gnsar, who had as fine a taste for literature as he was 
eminent in arms, answered the book of Cicero ; and al- 
though he was severe on the memory of Cato, he evinced 
no ill feeling towards Cicero for a composition calcu- 
lated by inference to injure his character. On the con- 
trary^ he expressed his highest admiration of the author, 

p2 
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compared him to Peridee and other eminent Greciana, 
and, with the most unreserved frankness, declared that, 
hy his frequent reading of Oicero^s Cato, he derived the 
greatest improvement both in style* and imagination ; 
an avowal which forms a most amiable trait in the life 
of GsBsar. Well had it been for himself, his country, 
and posterity, that such only were his contests, and 
such his ambition. 

CiB8AB*8 OOYKRNMEirT. 

The administration of CaBsar was an important, but 
necessary and grateful change to the Roman people. 
Distracted by incessant revolutions, and terrified by the 
proscriptions which inevitably ensued, their minds 
became disposed towards a complete reaction, and the 
total overthrow of those institutions in which they once 
gloried, but which they now perceived to display the 
unmistakeable symptoms of speedy dissolution. The 
plebeians, pauperized by taxation, or thinned by inter* 
necine war and faction, were glad of any change which 
would remove them from the power of innumerable 
tyrants, and Ciesar, by his frequent largesses of com 
and money, endeavoured, as much as possible, to foster 
the desire of repose and complete submission to abso- 
lute authority. Banquets were constantly given, and 
gladiatorial exhibitions — that most depraved and revolt- 
ing of all the popular amusements of antiquity. The 
patricians, who still sighed for that power which they 
showed themselves incompetent and unworthy to 
hold, made considerable opposition to the rule of the 
dictator. Abortive conspiracies were detected and 
suppressed, while the leniency of Csosar towards these 
baffled enemies induced many to dignify submission 
with the title of loyalty. Four gorgeous triumphs over 
Qaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Juba, king of Mauritania, 
dazzled the eyes of the citizens, who might contrast 
these pageants, the signs of the wide-stretching domi> 
nion of Rome, with the ferocious demonfltrations of 

^Legi epistolam — multa dc meo Catone, quo sa^pissiiiie 
legendo se dicit copiosiorem factum. — ^Ad Alt., 13. 
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Harius and SuUa^ whose trophies were steeped in the 
blood of their feUow-citizens. By a decree of the senate, 
the dictatitrship was conferred on OiBsar for a term of 
ten years, as long a period as could be well assigned to 
the frail tenure of despotic rule. The censorship and 
prefectore of manners and customs was conferred upon 
nim also for a term of three years, toenablehim to execute 
the legal reforms which he had long in contemplation. 
Sumptuary laws, to restrain the daily-increasing extra- 
▼agance of the nobles, were introduced; and the time of 
administration in the provinces was reduced, in the case 
of a pnetor, to one year, and in that of a consul, to two : — 
these officers were likewise made more particularly 
responsible for their acts during their time of govern- 
ment By these salutary regulations the provinces, 
before exhausted and oppressed by the rapacity of their 
rulers, became tolerable to their inhabitants, and pro- 
«dnctive to the Roman treasury. 

OiESAB BBPOBKS THE OALBNDAB. 

The greatest act of Julius Cassar's life is that in 
which he conferred, for many successive centuries, a 
real and lasting benefit, not only on the Roman, but on 
the civilized world. 

The Roman calendar, as framed by Numa, com- 
pletely depended for its regulation upon the pontiffi^ 
who frequently shortened or extended the year, aa they 
found necessary, to hasten or dehiy the election for 
some public office, or to prolong the administration of a 
party &vourable to some particular interest. A double 
form of year had existed for a considerable period. 
One, the year of twelve lunar months, instituted by 
Numa, and observed in sacerdotal matters; the other, 
the old Romulian year of ten months, or three hundred 
and four days, which we find constantly referred to in 
regard to terms of mourning, of interest upon money, 
and other matters. These discrepancies challenged the 
attention of the vigorous mind of Csesar, who, in the 
year, B.C., 46, finding that the calculations by the 
calendar were for some months in advance of the pro- 
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per time,* engaged the eervioes of Sosigenee, a peri- 
patetic philosopher of Alexandria, mnch distingniahed 
for his mathenmtiGal acquirements, together irith M. 
Flavins, a Boman notary or scribe, of considerable 
talent In conjunction with these^ Coesar abolished the 
Eomau lonar year of three hundred and fifty-four da jS| 
instead of which he established the solar year of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, six hours, or that period 
which the sub appears to travel through the sodiac, 
before he returns to the same point or place in the 
heavens from whence he set oot These six hours over 
the three hundred and sixty-five days, making one day 
in four years, he added to the beginning of every fifth 
year, which consequently contained three hundred and 
sixty-six days. This additional day he accounted for 
by enteriuff the 24th of February oif every fifih year 
twice in the calendar, which 24Ui of February hieing 
called the 9extum ccUendarium, and entered twice 6tf) 
every fifth year; hence the latter was called bis$extUuiy 
or leap year.t 

A formidable insurrection in Spain drew off the 
attention of Cesar from these ennobling pursuits, to 
defend the authority of which be had so unscrupulously 
possessed himself. After the battle of Pharsali% the 
sons of Pompey fled to Spain, where they collected the 
partisans of their £ikther, together with other adherents 
who had l^t Utica on Uie death of Cato. In a short 

* Cicero, in his letter to Atticus (X. 17)» tells him that he 
reuuuDed in Italj longer thsn he intended, in conaequeooe of 
the tempestuous weather of the equimaxt and the eahu that ncc- 
ceeded it. Yet it was then nearly the end of Majr I Sodi 
waa the confusion into which the oilendar had fallen. 

f But this Julian year (so called in compliment to Julias 
Crau*) of three hundred and siztj-flTe dajrs, six hoars, really 
contained eleven minutes and twelve seconds more than 
the solar year, which in one hundred and thirty years m^ke 
an entire day more than the natural year. To correct so 
serioos an error. Pope Gregory Xlll., in 1662, ingenioosly 
ordered, that in every foar centuries, three leap-years should 
he omitted, that is, one in the beginning of eaidi of the three 
first of them, without making any alteration, in the fborth. 
This is what is called the new iityle, and by which our calen- 
dar is at present regulated. 
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time, their party having become numeroos and for- 
midable, they resolved by one bold effort either to 
totally overd^row the power of Giesar, or terminate 
their lives by honourable resistance, rather than live 
in submission to the conqueror. Many of the towns 
of Spain opened their gat^ to receive them, and when 
GsBsar arrived at Cordova he found the enemy strongly 
posted. They made a vigorous opposition for a while^ 
bat the decisive battle of Munda^ in which they were 
defeated after a tremendous conflict, annihilated their 
hopee of success in Spain. 

In this battle, which took place in March, B.O.y 45, 
the tn>ops of Gsesar were almost overpowex«d by the 
furious and repeated assaults of the Pompeian cavalry* 
The dictator hod nearly abandoned himself to despair, 
and was on the point of terminating his existence with 
his sword, when he felt himself prompted to make 
another effort for success. By idmost superhuman 
exertions he stayed the flight of his soldiers, casting 
himself in their path, and beseeching them with 
tears not to abandon their veteran ^neraJ, who had so 
often led them to victory^ The soldiers, stung by hiB 
reproaches, rallied and repelled the Pompeians, who 
were broken in repeated charges by Gaasar's forces, and, 
as they refused to accept- quarter, were almost all cut 
to pieces during the retreat. Cneius Pompey, the elder 
brother, was slain while endeavouring to escape to a 
vessel, but Sextus succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
Caesar's emissaries, and fled to some of the mountain 
fikstnesses of Spain, where he continued for a few years 
until the renewal of the civil war on the death of 
Gfesar. 

So anxious was Cesar to cultivate the friendship of 
Cicero, that he sent him an account of his Spanish 
campaign ; a favour which would seem not very acoep* 
table to the latter, when we consider the connexion that 
had subsisted between him and the elder Pompey, whom 
the orator had considered as the representative of 
Roman liberty ; but Cicero had seen with deep regret 
and pain the vacillation and weakness of Pompey him* 
self ; while he could not admire the violence of his sons, 
from whose war&re he expected no advantage to the 
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commonweal^ ; therefore, in one of his letters to his 
friend Atticus, he declares that he was qnite indif- 
ferent to the result of that war, or their &te — ^a& opinion 
in which one of the most determined republicans thai 
Borne ever saw, G. Cassius, participated : who, in a letter 
to Cicero, deeply fears the success of the Pompeys, 
particularly Oneius, whom he considered as a mad fool, 
that '' always deemed cruelty to be a virtue.*** 

The victory of Ciesar in Spain was the final blow to 
the liberty of Rome. Those persons who had before 
accorded but a temporising homage to the dictator, now 
vied with each other in manifestations of the most ab* 
ject servility. Decrees were passed by the senate, 
which almost negatived the nominal existence of a 
commonwealth, by voting a public thanksgiving of 
fifty days, even previous to his return ; by aoooiding 
to him the privilege of continually wearing a triumpluu 
robe ; and by ordering his statues to be placed in all 
the temples of the gods. The month in which he was 
bom (July) was called by his name, which it at pres^it 
bears, luuiy other distinctions were heaped upon him, 
amongst which we may reckon his election to the 
office of impeiator for li£B, and a decree prodaiming the 
inviolability of his person. If OiBsar was not a tyrant, 
such servility was sure to have made him one. The 
senate appears to have lost their own self-respect :— 
on many occasions they approached the dictator in a 
most supplicating attitude, J as if they had already made 
him a formal renunciation of their freedom. 

The genius of Caesar, which was bent upon useful and 
original schemes for the improvement of his oountiy 
and the security of his rule, found but little time for 
their accomplishment ; and the great undertakings which 
were commenced during his brief authority of a few 
months, cause us to regret that this truly great man 
had not been suffered to complete those plans to which 
he had long devoted his powerful understanding. His- 
tory has recorded a few of these designs, which astonish 
us at once with their boldness and magnificence. The 
Isthmus of Corinth was to be divided by a canal, and 

* Ep. Fam., 15, 19. t £p- Fam., 4, 4. 
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the Archipelago connected with the Gulf of Corinth. 
The Pontine marshes were to be drained, and, bj^ihis 
means, a vast amount of hind recovered for Italian in- 
dnstry, besides the salubrity of that neighbonrhood 
thereby considerably improved. The Roman laws were 
to be reconstructed, and public libraries instituted for 
the education of the people. The harbour of Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, was to be enlarged, and many 
colonies were to be established for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Roman power in the East. These designs, 
if executed, might have justly raised Csesar to the 
rank of the greatest man this world has ever produced, 
were destined to receive a £fttal blow by the ove^% 
weening ambition of their illustrious projector. 

The dictator had, for a considerable time, been meditat- 
ing a formal and legal declaration of his sovereignty at 
Rome. Having himself no legitimate children,he adopted, 
as his son and successor, his own nephew, M. Octavius (or 
Qctavianus), afterwards better known as Augustus, em- 
peror of Rome. It was agreed between Coosar and his 
colleague, M. Antony, that the dictator should receive 
an offer of the crown at the hands of the latter, during 
the celebration of the Lupercalian games of Pflm, in the 
month of February. At these games young men, naked 
to the waist, ran madly through the streets with lashes 
in their hands, whipping with impunity whomsoever 
they met. There OsBsar presided, seated in a golden 
chair, and dressed in his triumphal robe. The experi- 
ment proved more hazardous than had been anticipated, 
and OfBsar seeing evident marks of disapprobation 
among the crowd, at this proposal, refused the offered 
crown from Antony — a refusal which was received by 
the assembled multitude with loud manifestations of 
applause. Tet Antony, with the most unblushing 
effrontery, as consul, had it entered in the archives 
of the capitol, that, at the command of the people, he 
ojfered the title of king to Cassar, which the latter 
refused. 

The dictator, mortified at this outbreak of the still 
dormant spirit of republicanism, resolved to defer the 
execution of his design to a more suitable opportunity : 
but vented his chagrin by punishing severely the tri- 

p 3 
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banes, Marullus and CsBsetius, for removing the crown, 
which some of the partisans of the dictator had pnTatelj 
placed upon his statue in the rostra ; those otfioers haa 
even sent several persons to prison for saluting Caesar 
as king in the public streets. This procedure enraged 
the dictator ; but, while he disguised his anger, he was 
anxious to gratify his vengeance, and forego that lenity 
which he usually exercised towards his political adver- 
saries. He charged the tribunes before the senate 
with the design of exciting the public mind against him, 
as if, in reality, he desired to be made a king. His in- 
fluence with the senate was all-supreme; and that 
obsequious body was about to pass the last sentence of 
the law upon those honest tribunes, when Otesar himself 
interposea, and was satisfied with their degradation from 
office, and expulsion from the senate. Still his heart 
was enamoured with the idea of a ^ kingly crown/' and 
by that illusion he fell. 

Seeing the great unpopularity with which royalty 
was viewed by the Romans, he adopted a course by 
which, in all human probability,, his plans might have 
'succeeded. His preparations for the Parthian war 
were now complete, to which he resolved to lead his 
legions in person. Upon this expedition he purposed 
to be absent at least two years : bjb dictator, he appointed 
the several great officers of the state who were to con- 
duct the civil, while he was to be engaged with the 
military affairs of the republic. To Dolabella he gave 
the consuUhip for the remainder of the present year ; 
A. Hirtius and G. Pansa were to be the consuls for the 
year following ; and Decimus Brutus, with Cn. Plancns, 
were to succeed Hirtius and Pansa. These men were 
constantly about him, and to them, it is thouffht^ he 
confided the ungracious task of agitating, in his absence, 
the question of royalty ; while he himself would be em- 
ployed in subjugating the enemies of the empire, or 
enlarging its confines, when he anticipated that the peo- 

Sle would be in better humour with him, and more 
isposed to his designs. He even caused his partisans 
in Kome to report, that the Sibylline books dedared 
that the Parthians never could be conquered except by 
the hand of a king. 
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All these things snnk deep into the minds of the 
republican party, who hated royalty, however mild, or 
by whom iUastrated. An extensive conspiracy against 
Caesar was the resolt, composed of about sixty persons, 
almost all of the highest order in society, who resolved 
to cut him off at the earliest opportunity, and re- 
establish the republic on its ancient foundation. The ' 
two chiefs of this confederacy were Marcus Brutus and 
C. Cassius LonginuB. 

Marcus Junius Bratus was a member of one of the 
most distinguished families of Rome, and a lineal de- 
scendant of Junius Brutus,* the founder of the republic : 
he was nephew and son-in-law of Oato, whose daughter, 
Porcia, he married. Thus he may be said to have had 
an hereditary hatred to kings. 

Toung Brutus was remarkable^ for the excellence of 
his understanding, which he cultivated with the greatest 
assiduity ; and, in a short time, was master of all those 
arts by which the young nobility of Rome, who were 
ambitious of honourable distinction, excelled. Although 
he carefully attended to his military studies, the more 
graceful and elegant acquirements of ther bar and the 
senate were more peculiarly to his taste. He was 
patient of labour — self-denying : from a coldness of 
manner he attached himself to the Stoics ; but his nature 
appears to have been uusuited to the stem principles of 
that sect Eloquence was his favourite study ; but in 
which he so much affected the logician, that his style 
became harsh, and often ineffective. The political prin- 
ciples of Brutus were of the purest character. Although 
Pompey was the murderer of his £atther, yet, consider- 
ing him as the representative of Roman liberty, he 
forgave that act, followed his standard, and fought under 
him at Pharsalia. 

Gaesar had long a<lmired the talents of Brutus, and 
wished to draw him from Oato and republicanism. At 
the fight of Pharsalia he gave directions that Brutus 
should be sought out and spared ; a clemency which gave 

* Tills lineac^e is denied by Dionysius, of Halicarnnssus, and 
asserted by Cicero and Com. Nep. 
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rise to a popular story, that the conqueror believed 
Brutus to be his own son, by Serrilia, the mother of 
Brutus. This is not probable; for, besides other facts, 
Brutus was only fifteen years younger than Caesar himself. 
Caesar forgave him all his political differences, brought 
him to Rome, and induced him, by every possible atten- 
tion, not to follow Cato and the other leaders, who had 
retired to Africa after their defeat at Pharsalia. Brutus, 
if he was attached to CsDsar, tortured himself with the 
idea that he owed a far greater love to his country than 
to his friend. While labouring under these morbid sen- 
timents, he was induced, by C. Cassins Longinus, to take 
part in a conspiracy which he and others were forming 
against the life of the dictator. 

Caius Cassius Longinus was also of noble birth. He 
was brother-in-law to Marcus Brutus, having married 
Tertia, the sister of the latter. He was bold and brave 
— ^moderate in his pleasures — and carried his love of 
temperance so for, that he drank nothing stronger than 
water. Unlike Brutus, he was passionate and cruel. 
He served as quaestor under Crassus, in the Parthian 
war; — had that general adopted his suggestions, the 
fiital termination of that campaign could not have oc- 
curred. For a time he acted as lieutenant under Pom- 
pey, in Syria, where he made himself extremely 
obnoxious to the inhabitants by his cruel and rapacious 
conduct. Being a fierce republican, he fought under 
Pompey at Pharsalia, and then sailed to Asia, in oider 
to carry the war into that country against the con- 
queror. Thither Csosar soon came, and Cassius having 
received intelligence where his adversary intended to 
land, conceived the design of cutting him off by surprise. 
For this purpose he hid himself near the mouth of the 
Cydnus, in Cilicia ; but CcDsar, in the interim, landed on 
the opposite shore, and Cassius, seeing the loud accla- 
mations with which he was received by the people in 
all directions, abandoned his design, and made his 
peace with the conqueror. In this account we have 
followed that given by Cicero. Another version of this 
transaction is, that Cassius happened to meet Caoaar 
crossing the Hellespont in a couimon open boat, and, 
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when the latter was in his power, was so scared by the 
appearance of Caesar, that, in the most dastardlymanner, 
he begged his life, and delivered up his fleet to him ; a 
coarse by no means probable for the fiery and indomit- 
able Cassias. 

Bratus and Cassias were the ardent admirers of Cato 
and Cicero, from whom they early imbibed their poli- 
tical sympathies; therefore did they enter into this 
conspiracy apon principles which they esteemed pub- 
lic virtue ; although it has been asserted that Brutus 
alone, of all the conspirators, was actuated for the pub- 
lie weal : — as the in£imoas M. Antony was the author 
of this report^ it is worthy of nothing bat contempt. 

DEOIHUS BRUTUB. 

In this conspiracy was also engaged another remark- 
able character — Decimus Brutus, a relative of Marcus. 
The appearance of Decimus in this plot astonished 
all parties ; perhaps, indeed, himself. Decimus Brutus 
was always about the person of Cssar ; had received 
the highest honours from, and was intrusted by him 
with some of the most important commands. Ca3sar 
had receotly given him the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
the consulship for the following year, aod even had 
made him heir to his estate,* in the event of the de- 
cease of his nephew, young Octavius. That such a 
man, thus honoured, trusted, and beloved, might disap- 
prove of the acts of his patron, may be well conceived 
and pardoned ; but to turn his sword against him, in 
his hour of peril, was base and treacherous. Some 
have endeavoured to justify this conduct, by supposing 
that the love of country was above his private friend- 
ships — a justification which even Cicero has vainly 
endeavoured to sanction. In other respects the charac- 
ter of Decimus Brutus was respectable. In war, he 
was brave and talented ; in peace, by the aid of a vast 
fortune, he lived in a noble hospitality ; in his ardour 
for the success of the republicau party, he expended 

*Appian, 2, 185. 
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£400,000 of His own money ; to the last lie remained 
true to the caase, and perished in its defence. 

This conspiracy was likewise supported by other 
daring spirits. Caius Trebonius, a man of consular rank^ 
distinguished for humanity, the elegance of his conver- 
sation, and a refined literary taste. Like D. Brutus, he 
also was frequently about the person of Caesar, and sup* 
posed to have been much attached to him. Cicero, in 
his fervour for liberty, appears to apologise for them 
when he says that they preferred to extinguish tyranny, 
rather than uphold it. There were also Tullius Oimber, 
M. Cinna, Pontius Aquila, with many other members of 
the first families in Rome, besides several of humbler 
station, but not less honourable. The intention of the 
conspirators was the assassination of Csesar, at the first 
fovourable opportunity, and the re-establishment of the 
republic. The destruction of Antony was also proposed, 
but rejected at the instigation of Brutus, who, in his 
weakness, attached too little importance to the life of 
that wily politician, and thus rendered abortive the 
scheme which involved the sacrifice of so great a man as 
Caius Julius Csesar. 

Information of this impending attempt upon his life 
was conveyed, perhaps too vaguely, to the ears of the 
dictator ; but who, with the chivalry of the battle-field, 
refused the defence of a guard of honour, which the 
senate was willing to afford him. 



DEATH 0? CJBSAB. 

A meeting of the senate was proclaimed for the Ides 
(the 15th) of March, B.C. 44, upon which day it was 
expected that the dictator woidd be declared king. 
This opportunity was, therefore, settled upon by the 
conspirators for the execution of their design. Csesar 
was warned by some stranger, and also by one of the 
soothsayers, to avoid attending the senate upon that 
day, but he was resolved that no superstitious feel- 
ings should interfere with the consummation of his 
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loDg-cheriBhed hopes. He was a little deterred^ how- 
ever, by the entreaties of his wife, Calpurniay who, hay- 
iug been troubled for some time past by frightful dreams, 
besought her husband not to attend the senate upon 
the Ides of March. The dictator was, however, per- 
suaded by Decimus Brutus, one of the conspirators, to 
go, telling him that his absence would be considered 
an affront by the senate. 

Early in the inorning of the Idea of March, M. 
Brutus and 0. Cassius, as pnetors, took their usual 
seats in the forum, to hear such causes as should be 

S referred to their jurisdiction, upon which they adju- 
icated with the calmest indifference; nor did they leave 
their tribunals until it was announced that Caesar was 
entering the senate-house, when they rose to decide a 
mightier controversy. 

On his way to the senate-house, Caesar was handed a 
letter containing full information to the nature of the 
plot, and the names of the conspirators. This letter he 
neglected to open, and which, perhaps, had he read, 
might not have been deterred from his undertaking. 
On arriving within the building his robe was seized by 
Gimber, who pretended to be pertinaciously suing for 
some favour from the dictator, who at this moment re- 
ceived a blow in the back of the neck from Publius 
Casca and several others of the conspirators. In- 
stantly he sprung to his feet and defended himself with 
great courage; but finding himself assailed by Brutus,* 
whom he considered his friend and familiar, he covered 
his £Eiice in his robe, and sunk at the base of Pompey's 
statue. His body was almost instantly pierced with 
three and twenty wounds. Brutus and Cassius were so 
eager to despatch him, that they wounded each other 
in the struggle: all were dappled with the blood of 
their victim. We are told, upon good authority, that 
Cicero was present, and justified the deedt 

Thus perished, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
Cains Julius Geaar, the last great republican general of 

• §00 Note D. 

t Ad Att., 14, 14 ; but see Note E. 
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Rome. The chief events of his life, and features of 
his character, have heen already delineated in the fore- 
going pages; hat history is incompetent to do full jus- 
tice to the variety of his talents or the vicissitudes of 
his career. As a general, his invariable success must 
have proceeded from the rare combination of tran- 
scendant talent with indomitable energy. His orato- 
rical powers were extremely brilliant, and to their 
timely exercise he was indebted for the success of his 
defence, when charged with a participation in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. His CommeittarMi^ which have 
been preserved, are a specimen of elegant Latinity, in 
which we cannot but admire the modesty of the illus- 
trious author, who endeavours studiously to conceal his 
own merit, and exalt tiie valour of his troops. The 
work is enriched by terse and original observations 
upon the manners and customs of tribes, then little 
known to the Roman world, but whose descendants 
have been destined to erect another civilization upon 
its ruins. To his political enemies he was generous 
and forbearing, seldom severe, except when they broke 
their promise of adhesion to his government. His 
morals were dissolute and irregular. His extravagance 
in sumptuous banquets and gladiatorial shows were so 
enormous as to appear almost incredible. A man of 
genius himself, he was a generous admirer of it in 
others. But false ambition was his passion. His wars 
in Gaul alone were carried on at an enormous cost of 
human suffering, and completed only by the sacrifice of 
one million two hundred thousand lives. It is impos- 
sible to say when Caesar first set his heart upon the 
possession of supreme power ; but^ for nearly forty 
years of a life by no means long, that power seems to 
have been his object; from which neither the danger 
of camps, the intrigues of faction, nor the fescinations of 
pleasure, ever for a moment turned him aside. Having 
obtained the long-sought prize, he enjoyed it but for 
the transient period of five months, when he perished 
under the daggers of three and twenty conspirators. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

M. Antony — Octayiiu CaBsar Cicero writes his Philippics 

Flight of Antony. 

Immediatelj on the fall of GsBsar^ the terrified sena- 
tors hastily retnmed to their houses, not knowing what 
^rt tcvtake or what to think of the dreadful tragedy 
of that day. Brutus, in a studied oration, requested 
them to reomin and pronounce jud^ent upon the deed. 
But fiye centuries had nmterially dianged the character 
of that people who had so tumultuousiy responded to 
the call of Junius Brutus at the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins. The conspirators were eyea with distrust and 
heard with silence ; nor could they, hy any declamation, 
touch one sympathetic chord in the hearts of men who 
had been dazzled by the magnificence and indulgence 
of the dictator. The partisans of Cassius, seeing the 
unpopularity of their cause, retired to the capitol, where 
they fortified themselves, and made proposals of recon- 
ciliation to Antony and Lepidus, who had seized the 
effects of CiBsar, and assumed the reins of government. 
Antony had no notion of either peace or reconcilia- 
tion, his sole object being to grasp at supreme power 
and play the tyrant. For this purpose he drew Lepidus 
into his toils, gave him the high-priesthood, vacant by 
the death of Casar, and, the better to cement their 
usurpation, gave his daughter in marriage to the son of 
Lepidus. On the third day after the death of Cflesar^ 
Antony summoned the senate. There his views ap- 
peared most amicable : he proposed that Brutus and the 
resi of his party who had fortified themselves in the 
capitol should be invited to take share in their councils ;• 
and, in proof of his sincerity, sent his son as a host- 
age for their safe return. Upon terms so plausible, the 
conspirators came down from the capitol — such was their 
reliance upon the honour and integrity of Antony, that 
Cassius dined that day with him, and Brutus with 
Lepidus— a union that gave universal joy in Rome, and 
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when all vainly believed that their liberty was secure. 
Still Antony, while making the most plausible profes- 
sions for peace and concord, was drawing from all parts 
troops about the city, with whose presence and for whose 
£ftTOur he passed several decrees against the wishes of 
the republican party ; particularly one ordering a pub- 
lic funeral to Cspsar ; a measure which was stron^y 
remonstrated against by the friends of Brutus ; but it 
was now too late : Antony would have it so, and he 
was in a porition to enforce his wishe& 

On this occasion Antony delivered such an inflamma- 
tory, yet artful harangue, to the soldiers and a hired 
mob, in praise of Oaesar, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty oruttts and Oassins escaped with their lives 
from the violence of a mercenary mob, composed, for 
the most part^ of Otesar's freedmen. Others were also 
maltretfted by the rabble, who murdered Helvius Ginna 
on the spot, having mistaken him for Cinn% diep»tor, 
who had lately, in a public address to the people^ justi* 
fled the death of Gteskt, ^ 

The republican party saw their fatal error : they gave 
credence to a man who was always a profligate ; aUo wed 
him time to mature his plans ; and who was now their 
master. They had no army to back their cause ; their 
friends were scattered and undefended ; their only alter* 
native was to fly as exiles from that city, where a few 
days before they thought they had struck down tyranny 
for ever. Decinms Brutus privately left Borne for his 
province of Cisalpine Qaul ; 0. Treboninsfor hi? govern- 
ment of Asia ; Brutus and Oassius left for the Lanuvian 
villa of the former, about sixteen miles from Bome, 
there to consider their prospects and the strange turn 
their cause had taken. Cicero likewise left Rome. In 
passing through the country, he witnessed with a pain- 
ful pleasure so many popular rejoicings at the dea^ of 
CflBsar, that he justly thought the position of his par^ 
should have been otherwise, and finely observed in his 
letter to his friend Atticus — ** Every one throngs around 
me to hear the pleasing intelligence'* (the death of 
CiBsar). " What a contnMliction is ours — ^to be afraid 
of those whom we have subdued — ^to snfler tyranny to 
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live, when the tyrant is alain — the republic to be lost 
when our freedom is restored.*** 

So cunsommate a hypocrite was Antony, that as soon 
as he had driven the leaders of the republican party 
from Borne, he affected to deplore their absence, and 
promieed that he would, as consul, pass a decree to 
aliolifih for ever the name of dictator. The^ was one 
Marius, an impostor^ the most turbulent of the mob, 
who had headed the rioters at Gsssai^s funeral, where 
he eommitted great violence against those who were 
at all suspected of being partial to Brutus and Oas- 
sios^ or any way connectea with the death of Caesar* 
This man was either set an by Antony, or his outrages 
were connived at by him. However, the latter having 
made Marius suWrvient to his purposes, then caused 
him to be strangled in prison, and his naked body pub« 
licly dragged through the streets of Rome, in proof of 
his attachment to liberty and his desire to support the 
popular cause ; a procedure that gave such hopes to the 
friends of the constitution that, soon after, Brutus and 
Gassins had a personal interview with Antony upon the 
a&irs of the country, and as to what were his ultimate 
designs. At this meeting all parties seemed mutually 
satisfied. 

In all these movements Antony was a thorough dis« 
sembler. Although he had succeeded in driving the 
leaders of the revolution from the city, he feared no- 
thing so much as that they should leave Italy, or 
take up arms to decide the controversy : knowing that 
their cause was very popular, and thiskt if they threw 
themselves into some of the great cities of the empire, 
where they were sure to obtain all the munitions of 
war, he was at present not in a condition to cope 
with them. Such were his real motives for his appa- 
rent moderation, by which he too well succeeded in 
neutralizing the councils of his adversaries. In the 
interim he made a tour through Italy, in which he 
visited 'all the places where the legions were stationed, 
whom he flattered with his praise, and drew, by every 

• Ad Att., 14, 6. 
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species of oorraption, large bodies of them to Some. 
With the most conaummate cuDning he indaoed the 
semLte, oat of respect to the memory of Cnsar, to pass 
a decree confirming all the acts of the latter ; that is, 
all the promises which he had made, or was said to have 
made, either to his generals, foreign princes, or oom« 
manities, in any part of the empira, Under the dictation 
of Ctpsar, his genuine acts had been drawn up by his own 
private secretary, whom Antony had now suborned; 
and when the latter wished to extend a franohise, remit 
a tax, or grant any fii,Tour, he privately ordered the 
secretary to draw it up according to the wishes of the 
suitor; this done, he dedared that he found the document 
among the <kU of Caesar. There was none to gainsay him ; 
it was in the same style and character as all the reel^ 
and so passed into a &w. Those acts he sold pnUidj, 
and by the sale realized vast sums of money. He 
seized the public treasury, by which he obtained posses- 
sion of several millions of our currency. With this plun- 
der he paid off in fourteen days three hundred thousand 
pounds of his debts, while he had more than su£ELoient to 
bribe and support any army. 

The friends of freedom had relied solely upon their 
own integrity and the purity of their cause. But theee 
were abstractions to which the treacherous sensual 
Antony was a stranger: power only was his object^ 
and that for the gratification of the grossest passions. 
Brutus was now at last awake to his real position ; 
his obstinate lenity in sparing Antony was his &tal 
error, which he could neither cure nor control He 
and Cassius sent a joint letter to him, remonstiai- 
ing against his conduct ; but it was such as men write 
who are in the power of another, and not in their 
own. Still Antony continued his professions of re- 
gard for the leaders of the revolution and their cause, 
while he was making every possible effort to crush both* 
However, finding that there was nothing but danger and 
dishonour to remain any longer in Italy, Brutus and 
Cassius departed at once to those provinces which 
Cassar had assigned them on his intenaed expedition to 
Parthia — Macedonia to M. Brutus, Syria to G. Cassius. 
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At tbis intenral a new candidate for power and 
popular £EiYoar arrived in Rome — Octavius, nephew of 
J. Cflesar, whose name he assumetl as heir to his estates. 
Octayins Caesar was now but nineteen years of age; — 
bis appearance in the capital considerably chang^ the 
aspect of public affiiirs. He foand that the greater 
portion of his uncle*s property had been fraudalently 
seized and consumed by Antony in relieving himself 
from those embarrassments in which his extravagant 
and dissipated life had placed him. Octavius was 
marked with more than premature prudence. He felt 
it would be hazardous for a youth like him to tax 
Antony with his injustice, not only because he was then 
the most powerful man in Rome, but because he pro- 
fessed to be the avenger of the death of Caosar. Still 
Octavius, while he continued to solicit the restoration 
of his uncle's fortune, with admirable address, left 
Antony no pretext for an open quarrel between them : 
the latter, disappointed in this design, received young 
Octavius with disdain, and openly opposed all his efforts 
to gun the tribunate, to which the nephew of Ccesar had 
aspired. This hostility between two persons who were 
supposed to be embarked in the same cause, revived the 
hopes of the republican party. ^ Octavius, finding him- 
self thus thwarted in all his views, is said to have 
formed a design to slay Antony, for which purpose he 
hired assassins to murder him in his own house: — 
the plot was discovered, and the assassins seized while 
they were lying in wait for their victim. Some asserted 
that this was merely a fiJse report spread abroad by 
Antony, to justify at once his ill treatment of Octavius 
and his unpardonable retention of Ca3sar*s estate; but 
Cicero confidently declares that all the wise and good 
believed and applauded the hct,* 

Nor was Octavius otherwise idle : by the aid of a 
vast fortune and his connexion with Caesar, he soon 
raised a formidable army, among which was a great 
number of the veteran troops of his uncle. 

^ £p. Fbm , 12, 28. 
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Antony, now fearing the energy of Octavius, whom 
he had called a mere Iwy, hastily left Rome in order to 
meet fonr legions which were on their retam home from 
Macedonia, and which he wished to engage on his side ; 
for it was now clear Ihat war was ineritable between 
him and his yoathful rival. With those legions he 
came np at Brundusiam, when, to his great mortifica- 
tion, three of them totally refused all his offersy and de- 
clined to join any party — a declaration that 00 en- 
raged him, that he inreigled three hondred centnrions 
of those legions into his palace at Bmndnsinm, where 
he had them brntally massacred, while he and his wife 
Fulvia stood calmly by, enjoying the savage scene! 
He then returned to Rome, where he resolved to play 
the tyrant; bnt a few days, however, had elapsed, when 
he learned that two of the three legions that had it^uaed 
their adhesion to him had actually declared for Oeta- 
vius, and had now posted themselves at Alba, within a 
few miles from Rome. This intelligence so alarmed 
him that he hastily left the city that night with his 
army, determined to take possession of Cisalpine Ghrnl, 
th* province of Decimns Brutus. 

On the retreat of the tyrant Antony, Cicero imme- 
diately left his retirement, and returned to the capital, 
in hopes once more to save his country. The moment 
seemed propitious for the restoration of the constitution. 
Octavius, both by messengers and letters, had rejieat- 
edly solicited the patronage of Cicero, and promised to 
govern himself in all things by his advice; bnt Cicero, 
seeing the formidable army the latter had so suddenly 
raised, and his great popularity with the veteran troops, 
declared that he could give no countenance to young 
Octavius, unless he would prove himself a friend to 
Brutus, and that he should not object to the tribimate 
of that Casca who gave Cscsar the first stroke ; Oieero 
believing that the fulfilment of these conditionB would 
test the sincerity of Octavius. All these matters 
the latter undertook to do, and Casca was elected tri- 
bune for the ensuing year, without any interposition on 
the part of Octavius, when Cicero at* once abandoned 
all his doubts and fears ; and while he pathetically 
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lamented the absence of Brutus, he now gave Octaviaa 
the benefit of his experience, and all the influence 
he eonld command. With his adyice, the latter marched 
his troops to watch the motions of Antony, while the 
consnLs, A. Hirtins and 0. Pansa, were to follow and 
support with their united forces Decimus Brutus, now 
besieged by Antony at Modena. 

The friends of constitutional liberty saw, in the 
measures of Antony, that he was merely engaged in 
endeavouring to make himself absolute; — of that num- 
ber was Cicero, and who made every opposition against 
such designs. This he did chiefly by a series of 
harangues which he delivered in the senate against 
Antony: these he called his Philippics, from their 
resemblance to the speeches of Demosthenes against 
Philip of MacedoB. By these means, he induced the 
senate to declare Antony a public enemy, and send the 
army we have already mentioned to support Deci- 
mus Brutus, rather than tolerate the usurpation of 
the licentious Antony. This army was placed under 
the command of the consuls, A. Hirtius and C. Pansa, 
while young Octavius was appointed pnetor, who 
Gioero vainly hoped would restore the independence of 
Borne. The consular army proceeded to the relief of 
D. Brutus, B.C., 43. Here Antony received a total 
defeat; but Hirtius was slain in the fight, and Paufa 
shortly afterwards died of his wounds. These were 
the two last consuls of the republic; their death was 
ominously coeval with that of the liberty of their 
country. It has been said, that Octavius caused Hir- 
tius to be secretly assassinated; and, according to Sue- 
tonius, that he poisoned the wounds of Pansa; but 
Cicero* refutes the charge, and asserts the honour of 
Octavius, for which the latter made so base a return, 
that it gives an air of probability to any charge, how- 
ever wicked, that has been alleged against him ; be- 
sides, it is dear that he did not wish the total subju- 

ffttion of Antony; hence, he would not pursue him, 
nowing that if the latter was destroyed, the republican 

* Epiflt. ad Brut., ri. 
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party would be too strong for the enemies of the con- 
stitution. 

Antony fled inUx Gaul to M. Lepidus, who hailed him 
as oonqneror, and Octavius assumed the direction of the 
consular troops ; but a decree of the senate, appointing 
D. Brutus to that command, haTinff shortly alterwards 
arrived, the former prudently yielded to the orders of 
the senate, and hid his disappointed ambition under the 
plausible semblance of obedience to the wishes of the 
conscript fathers. Shortly afterwards he became de* 
sirens of the consulship ; and it is very remarkable, 
that even in that period of political expediency, not one 
senator was found to offer him his vote on the occasion. 
Octavius then sent a deputation of his officers to ask this 
honour for their general; but the senate, justly con- 
sidering this an unconstitutional mode of procedure, and 
although they were aware of the power and feared the 
vengeance of the candidate, received the deputation with 
doubt and coldness ; when one of those officers, more 
candid than cautions, flinging back his robe with an air 
of contempt, exclaimed — " if you refuse to make him 
consul, this shall," as he placed his hand upon his sword. 
Octavius put an end to the controversy : he imme- 
diately marched to Koine with his legions, and he per- 
sonally solicited the consulate for the ensuing year. 
This, a strong party of patricians still refused to sanction ; 
but, by the unmistakeable voice of his legions, he re- 
ceived that honour, and when Q. Pedius, another 
nephew of J. Giesar, was declared his colleague. Hav- 
ing now achieved the consulship, and collected a great 
army around him, which was every day increasing, both 
by the love the veterans bore to the memory of J. GsBsar, 
and the large bounty Octavius was giving to each man, 
he began to unfold his real intentions. 

Hie first act of absolute authority was to plunder the 
public treasury, and distribute it among his soldiers, 
declaring that he was driven to this aggression by the 
unpardonable neglect of the senate for the interests of 
those men who fought their battles and bled in their 
cause. With Cicero, to whom he was so much indebted, 
and by whose counsel he so often dedared he would be 
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governed, lie made an affectation of being angry, de- 
claring that the orator had used certain ambiguous 
words respecting his life. From these, and other mat- 
ters, it was clear he had already changed his principles 
(if he ever had any) — ^a change at which the senate, as 
well as the republican party, were alike alarmed, know- 
ing the vast power already in the hands of this young 
man. 

Octavius soon after proceeded with his army to the 
north of Italy, in order, as it was thought, to oppose 
Lepidns and Antony, then descending from the Alps 
npon Italy. In the interim, the first act of Q. Pedius 
was to carry a law in the senate, declaring the murder- 
ers of J. Csesar exiles. This was clearly the intrigue of 
Octavius, not only from family feeling, but that D. Brutus 
should be driven from that power whidi had been so 
lately conferred on him by the senate. The next im- 
portant movement of Q. Pedius was his having induced 
the conscript Withers to revoke the decree of banish- 
ment they had pronounced against Antony and Le- 
pldus, whose progress Octavius had now professedly 
gone to oppose; — to oppose two generals, from whom 
the ban of the senate had been already removed by 
his own intrigues, was a mere delusion. — Octavius, 
fearing their united powers, went to see what terms 
he could make with those men for his own aggran- 
dizement. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Second Triumyirate — ^Murder of Cicero.— Battles of Fhilippi. 

_ Brutus and Cassias compared Battle of Actium. 

Young M. Cicero. 

As long as Antony remained in exile out of Italy, 
Octavius was satisfied, believing that he could of him- 
self manage all other difficulties; but finding that 
Antony, whose genius he feared, had now returned with 
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a formidable anny, a oonndeiable part of which was es- 
teemed the beet disoiplined in the empire, he resolved 
on a private interview with the latter, and try the bold 
experiment of another triumvirate, rather than hazard 
the doabtfnl contingencies of battle. Antony, Lepidoa, 
and Octavins, were mutual enemies to each other, 
hut between them there was one common feeling to 
all — the utter destruction of those who asserted the 
liberty of Rome. 

This memorable interview took place on a small island 
formed by the river Bhenus, which runs near the city 
of Bononia; while the manner by which it was con- 
ducted shows them to have been, perhaps, the three 
meanest wretches that ever met to execute the low- 
est villainy. Each was attended by five l^ons of 
his choicest veterans, arranged in separate camps in 
view of the island. Lepidus first crossed over, in order 
to examine that there was no plot or treachery there. 
Upon satisfying himself in this particular, he gave the 
signal agreed upon, when Antony and Octavins, from 
opposite banks of the river, passed over to the island, 
by bridffee, eabh guarded by three hundred of their own 
men. There, having met, they had the meanness each 
to search the other, lest they should have provided 
themselves with daggers, secretly hid under their robea 
This despicable act being finished, these congenial 
Bpirits sat down to their atrocious conclave, in which 
they were engaged three days. The result was, that 
they should conjointly assume the supreme and absolute 
power ; Ihat they should, by mutual consent, appoint 
all the officers of the government, whether in Rome or 
in the colonies ; that Lepidus should have for his pro- 
vince, Spain and Narbonese Gaul — Antony, Cisalpine 
and Transalpine Gaul — and Octavins, Anica, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the islands in the Mediterranean ; that 
Lepidus should, with three legions, be left to guard 
Rome, while Antony and Octavins, with twenty legions 
each, should prosecute the war against Brutus and Cas- 
sins ; that, at the expiration of Uie war, eighteen of the 
richest cities of Italy, with their lands and poBsessiona, 
should be taken from their present proprietarB, and 
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given to tbe soldiers of the triamTiiate, as the reward 
of their labours. 

The better to cany these measures into effect, they 
drew np a proscription list^ which is said to have 
contained the names of two thousand knights and 
three hundred members of the senatorial order, all 
doomed to Ml under the daggers of the triumyirs, for 
their real or supposed attachment to the liberty of Rome. 
In this catalogue of the proscribed, they betrayed 
both their cowardice and ferocity : Lepidns surrendered 
bis own brother, Paulus; Antony, his uncle, Lucius 
CsBsar ; and Octavius, his own friend and supporter, 
Cicero ! It has been asserted by Plutarch, that it was 
with the greatest reluctance Octavius consented to the 
death of Cicero. But this was all affectation of the 
wily Octavius. Cicero was not only the most influen- 
tial but ardent opponent to tyranny ; hence they could 
not spare him. As to Lepidus giving np his brother, and 
Antony his uncle, that Uicero might perish, it is clear 
that it was a mere trick to colour the assassination of 
one of the greatest spirits of antiquity, as neither Pau- 
lus, the brother of Lepidus, nor L. Csssar, the uncle of 
Antony, fell in the proscription ; on the contrary, they 
were protected by their relatives in power.* 

The lists of the proscribed were distributed amongst 
the soldiers, and even hired assassins were engaged to 
carry out this sanguinary design. A scene of horror 
ensued, which, perhaps, has never been exceeded in 
the annals of history. The unfortunate proscribed 
endeavoured to escape from Rome, but were overtaken 
and massacred by the emissaries of the triumvirs. 
Slaves received rewards for the betrayal of their mas* 
ters ; wives and children were put to the torture, to betray 
the place of concealment of husbands, parents, and bro« 
thers ; the dearest ties of nature were severed by the 
swords of the assassins, and the wretched relatives were 
forbidden to mourn the hie of their friends. The tri- 
umvirate had marked out seventeen persons who were 
to perish immediately, without delay or respite, and 

' Appum, lib. iv ^Dion., lib. 47. 

q2 
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whose existence the monsters considered fiUal to their 
oini in&mous compact. Of this number was Cicero, 
the most important and the most feared by the enemies 
of freedom. 

The emissaries of the triumvirs having arrived in 
Rome for their bloody purpose, four of the seventeen 
doomed to instant assassination were surprised and 
murdered, almost immediately, in the company of their 
friends ; the remainder were hunted for m>m house to 
house, from temple to temple; an universal terror 
seised the citizens, each not knowing when he himself 
should &11 a victim to this tyranny. This scene of public 
dismay and confusion was terrific ; to allay which, the 
consuf, Pedius, was compelled to go up and down the 
city all night to appease the affrighted inhabitants. In 
the morning, he published the names of those who were 
thus devoted to the assassin's knife, while he assured 
all others of protection and safety ; but he himself was 
so exhausted by the fEitigue and horror of that terrible 
nighty that he died on the ensuing day.^ 

XITRDKB OV CIOERO. 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his nephew, 
and brother Quintus, when he heard of the proscription. 
Immediately they set out for Astura, where he had a 
marine residence, the party intending to take ship for 
Macedonia^ or some distant port out of the reach of the 
assassins. Unhappily, Quintus, considering himself not 
sufficiently provided with money and other necessaries 
for a voyage, returned to Rome with his son, where he 
hoped to conceal himself until he should be in a condi- 
tion to join his brother. In the interim, Cicero em* 
barked at Astura, but the wind being adverse, after 
Bailing a short distance, he landed at Circnum, where 
he spent a night in great agony of mind as to what 
course he should pursue. Hk faithful servants induced 
him to re-embark and sail to Cajeta, where he again 
went on shore, and visited his Formian villa. There he 

* Appian, b. 4. Plat, in Antony* 
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rested for some hours, but his mind was so depressed, 
alike weaiy of life and the dangers of the ocean, that he 
declared he would fly no further, but die in that country 
which be had so often saved.* 

To this his friends would not listen, who, finding that 
soldiers were seen prowling about the villa, immediately 
placed him in a litter, and conveyed him by private 
paths towards their ship in the harbour. They were 
soon, however, overtaken by the assassins of the tri* 
nrnvirs, when the servants of Cicero prepared to defend 
their master's life at any hazard ; but he commanded 
those brave and fiiithful servants to set him down, and 
make no resistance ; then, looking at the miscreants 
with dauntless courage, and stretching his neck as fieur 
as he could out of the litter, bade them execute their 
bloody purpose. In an instant his head and both 
hands were cut off and conveyed to Antony, who re- 
ceived them with ferocious triumph, and exposed these 
sad remains of Rome's greatest orator in that forum 
where his voice had been ever ready to assert the 
liberties of his country. 

For some time his brother, Qttintus, lay concealed in 
his own house ; bnt^ finding his son put to the torture 
to reveal his father's retreat, the wretched parent sprang 
from his hiding-place and avowed himself^ when both 
fikther and son perished, almost immediately, under the 
hands of their ruthless assassins. 

M. T. Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity. 
Surrounded by the fog and gloom of the grossest idola- 
try and debasing superstition — ^unaided by the lamp of 
revelation, yet^ by the force of his great mind, he was 
akmod a ChriiUan, teaching, as he did, the immortality 
of the soul, a future state of rewards and punishroentSy 
that there was one God, eternal, self-existent, by whom 
the world was created, and who sustains it by his Pro- 
vidence. It was his constant theme, that he who could 
think all the glories of creation were but the result of 
some blind, inexplicable chance, was unworthy the name 
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of man, when, with the greatest stretch of human wis* 
dom, we cannot penetrate the depth of that wisdom 
which contrived those glories.* These, and manjsnch 
doctrines, induced his impassioned admirer, ErasmuSy 
to exch&im, " that the hreast from which such sentiments 
flowed must have heen inspired hy the Deitj.''t 

A modem writer^ thinks that Cicero had little or no 
merit for his philosophical treatises, as he merely ad*- 
vanced opinions already propounded hy others. This, 
to some extent, is true ; but it is also certain, that in 
maintaining the immotialUy of the bouI — a place of re- 
tffardi and puni$h$MtU$ after death— <me God^ the author 
and $udainer of the unwene^ and many such dogmas, 
Oicero did not desecrate these great truths with any of 
the folly which several of his predecessors have coo- 
founded them. Thus, Plato^ to prove his metempsycho- 
sis, and the immortality of the soul, asserts that the dead 
are bom from the living, and the living from the dead* 
Another distinguished Flatonist also believed in iba 
immortality of the soul^ but acknowledged no other 
deity than the heavens and the '^ Seven Stars.** 
Pythagolus, while he b'elleved in the immortality of the 
soul, insisted on its transmigration from one body into 
another, and declared that he recollected himself to have 
been JSthalides, the son of Mercury — to have assisted at 
the Trojan war, as Baphorbus — ^to have animated the 
body of Hermotimus ; that afterwards his soul passed into 
the Dody of a fisherman ; and lastly, into that of Pytha- 
goras. Even Philo Jndieus, a Hebrew by birth and edu- 
cation, and who ought to have had a correct idea of the 
trae God, his power and providence, gravely asserts 
that Abel, through his ignorance of the encyclic sciences 
(grammar, rhetoric, and geometry), fell a victim to the 
evil passions of Gftin. Upon the same principle, he 
would explain the partnership in power of Moses and 
Aaron. But Cicero was above such dreams of mysti- 

. * De Nat. Deer., 3. 38. 

t Eraam. £p. ad Joh. Ulattennm. 

X Heinrich Ktter, Hist.. Ancient Philosophy, Bag. Trans., 
art Cicero. 
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cisin, and was the first Pagan to announce these great 
traths in their native dignity, clear and unclouded. 
Hence, his writings had a vast influence, not only on 
his own age, but in the happier days of Christian 
philofi^ophy. 

The political career of Cicero has been charged with 
indecision and weakness, but certainly on insuflBcient 
grounds. If, at one period, he seemed to have looked 
upon Ponipey as the good genius of his country, who 
was to restore its fading liberties, it must be owned 
that he gave that general his fullest confidence, gra<;ed 
his camp with his presence, and added dignity to it by 
his name ; but when he saw Pompey indulging in vain 
boasts — flying before Ooesar with indecision and fear 
— leaving countries where his friends were strongest, 
and meeting a powerful enemy where Pompey could 
calculate upon neither friends nor resources — Cicero, 
seeing there could be no hope from such a man, 
hid his affliction in a sullen obedience to the conqueror 
of Pharsalia, and yielded to a power he could not con- 
trol : — this was wisdom, not weakness. 

The triumvirs ceased their sanguinary labours with 
the extinction of every noble and chivalrous spirit 
among the Roman people that they could murder or de- 
stroy. They were, however, soon called from these 
C4)ld-blooded atrocities, to meet a valiant enemy in the 
field. Brutus and Cassius, with a large and veteran 
array, rendered themselves masters of Greece, Macedon, 
and Syria, together with nearly all the Eastern depend- 
encies of Rome, which they gained and held for the 
senate and people. But, seeing the intrigues which 
Octavius CjKsar was now making for arbitrary power, 
and the late decree of the senate he had obtained against 
the destroyers of J. Crosar, they resolved on war. By 
appointment, they met at Sardis, in Lydia, with their 
respective forces. Previous to this, some disputes had 
arisen between these two chieftains of the constitution. 
On this meeting, theyretired to a private apartment to set- 
tle their respective diflerences, giving directions to their 
servants that they were not to be disturbed. Both being 
proud, stem, and irascible, mutual complaints and re- 

•q3 
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criminations ensued between them : at length, from an 
excess of feeling, and the excitement of the moment, 
they burst into tears. Thismii^undcrstanding was healed 
by the interposition of a mutual friend, who broke into 
the apartment, fearing some fatal hsue. 

Previous to leaving Asia, it is said that, one night, as 
Brutus sat reading in his tent, at the third* watch, after 
being much fatigued by tlie necessary preparations for 
the war, a figure of gigantic size stood before him. 
Brutus, looking sternly at the figure, asked — " Art thou 
a god or man, and what is thy business with me V 
The figure answered : " I am thy evil genius, Brutus ! 
Thou wilt meet me at Philippi." Brutus replied : •* I'll 
meet thee there." Early next morning, he communi- 
cated this circumstance to Cassius, who, as an Epicurean, 
«lighto<l the idea of the existence of such supernatural 
beings as spectres, and, to keep such thoughts from 
affecting the tranquillity of his friend, used the argument 
of his sect upon the subject : — " The mind is perpetu- 
ally in motion ; that motion is imagination, or thought. 
When the mind, as in your case, my Brutus, is over- 
wrouffht bv labour, the excess of labour disorganizes 
the natural functions of the mind, which then yields to 
phantasies and visions, an<l which, my Brutus, have been 
disturbing you." 

In the mean time, Octavius and Antony had been 
marching in their track. The republican army imme- 
diately returned from Lydia to Macedonia, where, B.C. 
42, they came up with the forces of the triumvirs, near 
the city of Philippi. Cassias, whether from his idea of 
good generalship or a dejection of spirits, was unwilling 
to trust the fate of his cause to a single battle, knowing 
that his army was better provisioned, and far more 
abundantly supplied with money, than that of the tri- 
umvirate — that money was the chief excitement of a 
licentious soldiery, of which they had much at their 
command, while the fleet of the republic was very con- 
siderable ; but in this opinion he was fatally over-ruled 
by Brutus and other general officers. 

♦ The Romans had four watches, of three hours each ; the 
Drst commenced at 6, p.m. 
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The morning of the day of this memorahle fight, the 
scarlet robe, which was the signal of battle, was seen 
floating from the tents of Brutus and Oassius, and the 
destinies of Rome were now to be decided by the un* 
natural contentions of her own sons. Brutus desired 
to take charge of the right wing — a part which was 
considered more suitable to Cassius on account of his 
greater experience; but the latter at once yielded to 
the wishes of his friend, and at the same time gene- 
rously parted with Messala and some of his best legions, 
which he placed under the command of Brutus. The 
generals of either party made every exertion to encou- 
rage their troops, and lost no opportunity that could 
senre their cause. The soldiers of Brutus, without 
waiting for the word of command, rushed precipitately 
upon we left wing of Agrippa, who had taken the 
pfaoe of Octavius Caesar, confined to his bed by real or 
affected indisposition. The main body of the army of 
Brutus made dreadful carnage among the enemy, and 

Sot so fiir as their camp, which they plundered and 
estroyed ; but the left win^, commanded by Cassius, 
had been thrown into disorder by the impetuosity of 
their right wing, and were ignorant of the success of 
their fellow-soldiers under Brutus. Thus circumstanced, 
Cassius was surrounded by the enemy, when his cavalry 
fled ; his inlantry also gave way, and he was himself 
obliged to retire with a small detachment to a neigh- 
bouring hill that overlooked the plain; from thence 
he saw nothing but his own plundered camp. Fearing 
that the £ftte of Brutus was similar of his own, he 
sent Titinius, one of his officers, to know the cer- 
tainty, and ease his fears. Brutus, in the interim, 
learning the discomfiture of his friend, despatched a 
body of cavalry to his relief, which Cassius, seeing 
approach, unfortunately mistook for the triumphant 
soldiers of Antony, sent for his destruction : — instantly 
he resolved to die rather than become the captive of a 
tjrrant. Retiring into an empty tent, and folding^ up 
his face in his robe, he there induced his freedman, Fin- 
dams, to slay him. Titinius, whom Cassius had sent 
to reconnoitre those erroneously taken for the soldiers 

q3 
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of Antony, now returned, as the herald of good tidings 
which he anticipated he hore to his disconsolate gone* 
raX', hut he returned too hite. That proud, swelling 
heart was now cold and still : — neither the shame of 
flight, nor the shout of triumph, disturbed it more! 
Titinius, on beholding the aead body of Oassius, 
plunged a dagger into his heart, and fell a lifeless corpse 
beside the chief whom he loyed, and whom he refused 
to survive. Brutus, on entering the tent of Cassius, 
wept like a child over the dead body of his friend, — 
gave him honourable sepulture, and pronounced him 
the greatest and last ov thb bomahb. 

There is little doubt that the army of the repuUic 
would, in this contest, have been victorious, were it not 
for the error which its two chiefs laboured under with 
regard to the fate of the other, luid the confusion which 
the soldiers under Brutus had caused by rushing into 
the camp of Caesar for plunder, instead of first extermi- 
nating the enemy. The loss sustained by the republi- 
can party was aoout eight thousand men, while that of 
Octavius was at •least double that number. 

SEOONI) BATTLB at PHILI7PI. 

Confusion and error seem to have marked the coun- 
cils of the friends of the constitution, while the affairs 
of Antony and Octavius were in every respect most 
unpropitious. The forces of the triumvirs were badly 
encamped and worse provisioned. On the day the 
first battle was fought, tne fleet of Brutus had gained, in 
the Ionia sea, a complete victoty over that of the enemy; 
of which had Brutus been aware, he would have Je- 
elined another pitched batUe, as he could have oom- 
pelled the triumvirs to retreat without striking a blow; 
but they pressed him on to another encounter, before 
be should be informed of the great advantage he had 
already gained at sea. In twenty days after the first 
battle at Fhilippi, a second was fought by the same 

Sirties and in Uie same locality. But the troops of 
rutds appear to have lost their courage; and he hav- 
ing reason to fear their fidelity, and dreading their 
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desertion, promptly gave orders for battle, when he 
drove the left wing of the enemy before him ; but his 
own left wing, unfortunately, by an injudicious move- 
rnent^ was on the first attack put to flight ; the trium- 
virs now endeavoured to surround him, when, after 
displaying the greatest courage and ability, he was 
obliged to fly. A son of Cato perished on the field of 
batUe, who to the last proclaimed his lineage, and that 
he fought for the liberties of Rome. Brutus, seeing 
that all was now lost, and having in vain entreated his 
servant to slay him, fell upon his sword.* Antony 
treated his remains with a respectful humanity, and 
sent his ashes to his mother, Servilia. The party of 
the commonwealth was now completely broken, many 
of whom fled to Sicily, where Seztus Pompey stiU 
continued to resist the powers of the triumvirate, but 
who, after a few years of piratical warfiure, was sub- 
dued, and himself slain by Titius, the lieutenant of 
Antony. 

BRUTUS AND CASfllUS COXPARBD. 

Thus fell Brutus and Cassius, the two great chief- 
tains of this formidable conspiracy. To form a relative 
opinion of their respective merits, perhaps were a 
difficult task, although the popular opinion inclines 
&vourably towards the former. Cassius was a devoted 
enthusiast for the liberties of Rome — so was Brutus : — 
both were alike brave. Cassius is charged with exact- 
ing levies of both men and money with too much se- 
verity, in the different countries through which he passed, 
after he had raised the standard of resistance asainst 
the triumvirate ; but this, it must be remembered, was 

« It is sometimes asserted that Portia, the wife of Brutus, 
on learning his fate, died by swallowing fire ;— -this is a mere 
&ble. She died before Brutus himself, of some lingering 
disease. In the time of Plutarch, there was a letter extant 
from Brutus, speaking of her death. That letter is not now in 
existence ; but the epistle of condolence ft-om Cicero to Brutus, 
(Ad Brut., 17,) cannot, from its internal evidence, be applied 
to anj other circumstance than the death of this lady.- 
also Ad Brut., 2. 
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an act of necessity, and upon which lories he conceired 
that the existence of the freedom of his country de- 
pended; — ^hesidesy this is a practice so common among 
all generals under similar circumstance that^ although 
the moralist may censure it, the statesman will not 

The fame of bmtus is more seriously compromised. 
While he affected to he a philosopher, above the pas- 
sions for wealth or power, we find him, and that with- 
out any public necessity, exacting an enormous and 
usurious interest for money which he lent to Ariobar- 
lanes, the plundered king of Gappadocia.* We also 
find that he lent on bond, at an enormous interest^ 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, to the people of Sala- 
mis in Cyprus; — that Scaptius, one of his creatures, 
and to whom he pretended the debt was due, was made 
pnefect of Cyprus by Appius Claudius, then fieither-in- 
law of Brutus, and pro-consul of Gilicia. The appoint- 
ment of Scaptiu» was made for the sole purpose of 
haraBsing the bankrupt people of Salamis until the 
interest should be paid. Scaptius appears to have 
been well chosen for his office, as he actually shut up 
the entire senate of Salamis in their assembly room 
until five of them were starved to death.f 

The unhappy people offered to discharge the bond at 
one per cent, per month, in accordance with the humane 
regulation of Cicero, then pro-consul of Cilicia, of which 
province Cyprus was a part ; but Scaptius refused 
the offer, unless the original interest at four per cent 
per month was paid. ^rutuSy finding that he could 
not exact his demand from the poor Salaminians, 
wrote to Cicero, and that^ at least, in an ungracious 
manner, requesting of him to exercise his authority 
and enforce the pa3rment of his bond; to influence him 
the more, Brutus acknowledged that he had been play- 
ing a double game all the while ; — that the debt was 
really his own, and that he merely used the name of 
Scaptius, the better to avoid detection in such low and 
grasping avarice. Thus we find the much lauded 

♦ Ad Att, 6, 1. 

t qaibuB indatum in curia senatum Salamine, obsede- 

ntt, ut fiime senatores quinque morereutur.— ^6itf. 
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Bratus an oppressive usurer, adopting a mean course of 
fidsehood to sustain an iniquitous demand. The part 
which Cicero acted througnout this transaction was 
worthy of his high &me and true nobility. Although 
he greatly admired Brutus for his political sympathies, 
and did not at all wish to quarrel with him; yet he 
dismissed Scaptius from the pnefecture of Cyprus; — 
would give office to no person, under his pro-consulate, 
who was an agent for the Roman nobility in their 
usurious dealings with the plundered provinces; nor 
would he allow more than one per cent, per month, to 
be paid on any such contracts. 

Nor was Brutus, in his more domestic afiairs, quite 
free from reproach. — He repudiated his wife Claudia— 
a lady of most irreproachable character — ^that he might 
marry Portia, the widow of Bibulus, merely because 
Portia was the daughter of his uncle Cato, — an act that 
fftvours not more of grossnessthan injustice; and while 
it shows the very low standard of morality that must 
then have prevailed in Rome, it equally proclaims that 
the ethics of Brutus were not above the age in which 
he lived.* Indeed, even then he was much censured 
for that marriage : being such as might have been ex- 
pected from the libertine Antony, but not from the 
philosophic Brutus. From his love of study and lite- 
rary acquirements, it is very probable that in times 
more tranquil he would have distinguished himself 
either in the senate or the closet; but for war he 
appears to have had no predilection. Uufitted by a 
captious temper, and too much exalted in his own 
esteem, he committed several errors that were fatal to 
the success of his cause. 

On the other hand, Cassius, judging from his brilliant 
career in the Parthian war, his habitual energy and 
sternness of character would seem to have been better 

* Ad Att., 13, 9 ^Plutarch says, the only circumstance in 

the life of M. Brutus that is inexcusable, was his promising to 
Kive up the cities of Sparta and Thessalonica to his armj 
for plunder. Surely this writer could not have been igno- 
rant of the private history of such a man as M. Brutns, nor 
the existence of the indisputable authorities we hare men- 
tionedl 
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suited than his ooUeagnee, for the loadenhip of a great 
military enterprise, while he is free from seyeral <tf the 
charges that stain the memory of Bratna. 

A union of the triumvirs, cemented with the Uoodof 
their fellow-citiaens, could not have been of long dura- 
tion. The intrigues of Falvia^ the wife of AAtoBy, 
angiy at the absence of her husband, and jealous of 
the power of Octavius, created an insurrection amongst 
the peasantry of Etruria, who, in common with most 
of the agricultural population of Italy, had been dis- 
possessed of their mitns, to make room for the needy 
and mutinous soldiers of the triumvirs. The insur- 

Sents were headed by Lucius Antonius, the brother of 
er husband, who fixed his head quarters at Perusiai. 
Thither Octavius immediately repured, and invested 
that city with three armies which he had at his com- 
mand : — it was soon reduced by fiunine. The un- 
fortunate Perusians suffered bitterly for this senseless 
rebellion, in which they permitted themselves to be 
involved by the selfish intrigues of two worthless per- 
sons. Their city was plundered by a licentious sol- 
diery, — ^four hundred noble Perusians were sent to 
Rome, and butchered in cold blood at the altar of 
Julius OsBsar, on the anniversary of his death. 

Antony and Octavius CsBsar, from the period of the 
capture of Perusia, looked upon each other as open ene- 
mies. This animosity was soon manifested byan efibrt on 
the part of Antony and Domitius Ahenobarbus to besiege 
Brundttsiuro, the chief point of communication between 
Italy and Greece. Octavius, who dreaded the numbers 
and activity of his enemies, sent an embassy to Brun- 
dusium, to negotiate a reconciliation with Antony. On 
this errand were sent the celebrated Gains Cilnius 
Msdcenas, the patron of learning in the Augustan age ; 
Asinius PoUio, the friend of Virgil ; who, together with 
the poet, Horatius Flaccus, travelled in the train of the 
ambassadors. The treaty was successful, but short- 
lived. Antony repudiated Fulvia and married Octavia^ 
the sister of Octavius ; but this lady he soon neglected 
for Cleopatra, queen of Egypt This princess was sum- 
moned before the tribunal of Antony, to answer the 
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charge of having £ftyoared the Oeesareaii party. The 
wily qneen promptly obeyed- the command, and obtained 
such an ascendancy over Antony that he spent nearly 
four years in the Inxarious capital of Egypt, where he 
expended vast sams of money in the most wanton ez- 
tiayagance. 

In the year, B.C., 36, he marched against Phraates, 
king of the Parthians, but wws compelled to retreat, 
with the loss of almost his whole army by that warlike 
people. Two years afterwards, he conquered Armenia, 
which he bestowed upon Cleopatra for her private reve- 
nue ; and on his return to Alexandria, he degraded his 
chamcter as a Roman, by submission to the most 
obnoxious customs of the east Many of his friends at 
Rome were disgusted by his conduct, while Octavius 
was particularly incense^ or affected to be so, at the 
n^leot of his sister, the wife of Antony, a lady 
who had followed her worthless husband to Greece. 
Cleopatra had for a considerable period been endea- 
vouring to urge Antony to a war with Octavius. The 
sensual Roman hesitated to embark in so hasardous an 
enterprise, more especially as he was aware that his 
troops had lost much of their prowess and fidelity 
amid the pleasures of Alexandria. Octavius was 
anxious for a conflict, from which he augured would 
arise the absolute sovereignty of Rome ; nor was he 
mistaken. All parties there, now seeing the disgraceful 
career of Antony, and drecuiing the influence which 
the profligate Cleopatra maintained over a roan who 
still held so many legions of the empire under his com- 
mand, became justly alarmed at such fearful conse* 
quences, when the senate formally declared war against 
him. Octavius, now in the third year of his consulships 
was intrusted the management of this war. To his 
friend Agrippa he gave the command of his fleet, while 
he^ with his characteristic energy, soon landed with his 
legions at Epirus, determined to come up with Antony 
as soon as possible. A few indecisive conflicts between 
the forces of these rivals for dominion prolonged the 
struggle for some months. At length it was finally 
decided by the memorable battle of Aotium, a promon- 
tory upon the coast of Epirus. 
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The friends of Antony, doubting their prowess by 
sea, advised him to decide the eontroyersy by land. 
Cleopatra was of a different opinion, and her besotted 
paramour ordered it accordingly. On the morning of 
2nd September, B.O., 31, the two adreree fleets met 
Cleopatra was present. For some time the fight was con- 
tested with equal chance of success to either party ; bat as 
it thickened, the queen, with a woman's fears, attended 
with sixty sail of her Egyptian fleet> took to flight, 
which the infatuated Antony perceiving, regardless of 
his chance of victory, which, up to that moment, was 
equal to that of his adversary, followed her, leairing his 
friends to decide the matter as they chose. His fleets 
deprived of its admiral, continued a brave but hopeless 
resistance, when, perceiving their complete desertion, 
they surrendered to Octavius. 

Antony retired to Egypt, where he was quickly pur- 
sued by the fleet and army of Octavius. Finding him- 
self invested in Alexandria, and hearing a hlae account 
of the death of Cleopatra, he stabbed himself and ex- 
pired in her arms, B.C., 30. His death was bewailed 
oy Cleopatra, who had endeavoured to ply her ensnaring 
arts upon Octavius. The latter feigned great respect 
to the Egyptian queen ; but Cleopatra, fearing that she 
would be reserved to grace the triumph of the conqueror, 
applied a viper to her breast. The messengers of 
Octavius found her expiring in her palace, together 
with two £ftithful maid servants, who were resolved not 
to survive their mistress. 

Cicero had, in the fervour of parental affection, drawn 
up for the use of his son, Marcus, his celebrated book 
of Offices (De Officiis), a work that must always be con- 
sidered as the most complete system of morality, by the 
mere effort of human reason ; and, perhaps, the best pos- 
sible code that has ever been devised, in the absence of 
a Divine revelation, for the promotion of the virtue and 
happiness of man. This yuung Marcus Cicero had been 
living privately in Rome, but whom Octavius, after 
these triumphs, took as his partner in the consulsAiip, 
and to whom, as his colleague, he sent a detailed account 
of his victories at Actium and Alexandria, which young 
Cicero officially communicated to the senate, when that 
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body decreed, that all the statues and monnments of 
Antony should be destroyed, and that no member of his 
liBLinily should, from henceforth, bear the name of Marcus. 
This decree gave great pleasure to those who sympa- 
thized in the fate of the elder Cicero. Nor was their 
pleasure diminished, when they saw the execution of 
that decree intrusted to the son of the murdered orator. 
History has not done full justice to the memory of 
Marcus Cicero, the younger, who is generally repre^. 
seated as a fool, alike devoid of ambition or understand- 
ing. Before we decide, it is right to view the conduct 
of this young man closely, while we make some allow- 
ances for the times in which he lived. At the early 
age of seventeen, he embraced the cause of Pompey ; 
and, in the camp of the lattbr, distinguished himself by 
his military accomplishments, and undertaking with 
alacrity every labour pertaining to the duty of a soldier.* 
After the defeat of his friends at Pharsalia, his father 
sent him to Athens, there to study under the most emi- 
nent philosophers of that intellectual capital, where, it 
is true, he fell into the vice of drunkenness ; but from 
which he soon emerged, and expressed his deep contri- 
tion in two amiable and excellent letters to Tiro,f the 
librarian of his father. Brutus was so taken with his 
abilities and virtue, that he intrusted him with a high 
command ; and although but then twenty years of age, 
rendered himself eminent at the battle of Philippi for 
courage and consummate ability. After that fatal fight, 
he joined young Pompey in Sicily ; nor did he al^n- 
don the cause of the republic, until he saw resistance 
no longer useful. Hence, as a public man, young Marcus 
Cicero could not have been the imbecile he is frequently 
represented. In private life, on the authority of Seneca^ 
he was distinguished for the brilliancy of his wit and 
courtly bearing. It is equally true that, seeing the 
min of his &ther and his country, and having no sphere 

• Offic 2, 13. 

t£p. Fam., 16, 21. — ^Tiro was one of the slayes of Cicero, 
and hy Mb excellent parts became an accomplished scholar. 
He wrote the life of Cicero, and some other pieces (now all 
lost). To his care are we chiefly indebted for the preservation 
and arrangement of the admirable letters of his master. 
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for hia ambition, he too often indolged in the pleMorea 
of the table. On the expiration of hia conBulehip, 
Octaviufl made him pro-oonsol of Syria— honoun whidk 
that wily statesman conferred on the son, the better^ 
in all probability, to disguise his own atrocity to the 
fiskther. After this appointment no more is heaid 
of the younger Cicero, when all that was mortal of 
the iUustrions Faiher qf his Cowntry passed away, and 
for ever,^ 

Octayiua, having posBeased himself of the treaaareaof 
Cleopatra^ converted Egypt into a Boman province, and 
after visiting Samos and other countries, retomed to 
Bome, B.C., 29. 

We cannot conclude this most memorable portion of 
Boman histonr, without noticing the &te of two other 
chief actors of this great dramas G. Trebonius^ on the 
death of CsBsar, retired to his government in Aaia^, He 
was suddenly surprised by P. C. Dolabella, in Smyrna^ 
who put him to the torture, in order that he shoold 
oonieea where he had hidden his money; he next out off 
his head, had his body dragged through the streets, and 
then cast into the scab 

Decimas Brutus, (his army having abandoned him, 
and joined that of Antony,) wandered about in di^uise, 
hoping to reach his relative, M. Brutus, in Macedonia; 
but some of the soldiers of Antony, having disoovered 
him, immediately put him to deaw, and sent hia head 
as a grateful compliment to that miscreant. 

Thus ended the Civil War, after a period of twraity- 
one years, under various chiefs and pretensions ; and 
thus, after a lapse of 2lyq hundred years, the constitu- 
tion of Bome was once more changed, ficom a republic, 
to a monarchiisal form of government. 

* Cicero had two children, young Marcos and his loving 
and dutiful daughter, Tullia, the most acoomplished woman 
of her time : — she died three years before her xather. To re- 
lieve his sorrow on this occasion, which was intense, he wrote 
his essay on consolatioih (of which the few extracts found in 
Lactantius only are genuine.) His wife, Terentia, lived to 
the age of 103. She married three husbands after Cicero : — 
the second, according to St. Jerome, was Sallust the historian, 
and enemy of Cicero. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AngastiiB CflBsar. — ^VirgU-^his writdDgs ^Honce—his writ- 
ings — Binh of Christ. — Aagufltus dies. — Literature dnriog 
this reign. 

The fidl of the republic was not attended with those 
dieaetrons coneequenoea which were feared and fore- 
told, alike by the friends and foes of Borne. The 
sncoess of Octavins, over Antony and Cleopatra, caused 
vniyeraal rejoicings in the capital, where the people, 
wearied of protracted warfare, sighed for repose, if not 
liberty. Octavius assumed power with extreme cau- 
tion; and although well aware that the entire state 
reguded him as its monarch, he still pretended to 
consider himself as no more than any private indiyidual 
whom the commonwealth had honoured with its con- 
fidence, and the management of its public a&irs. 

On the other hand, thd senate >ied with the populace 
in servile adulation of the victor, whose authority they 
had no means of opposing, and of whose resentment 
they had seen so terrible an example in the massacre of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Perusia. He was ho- 
noured with a triple triumph over Dalmatia, Actium, 
and Alexandria; in the year, B.C«,27, the title of Augus- 
tus was bestowed on him at the suggestion of L Muna- 
tius Plancus: divine honours were decreed him; in 
addition to these, he was appointed for ten years to the 
office of imperator, or commander-iu'Kshief of all the 
Roman armies; a title since modified into that of 
emperor. 

On the death of Lepidus, B.C., 12, he became Pon- 
tifex Maximus; — this gave him unlimited power over 
the sacerdotal colleges, and vastly extended his influ- 
ence. The tribunate was likewise conferred on him 
for life — an office that made him at once an absolute 
monarch, without that dangerous title: he could now 
call or prorogue the senate; there propose whatever 
measures he pleased, or revoke any of their decrees: — 
to him lay an appeal from all the courts of justiccj 
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while he could restrain the proceedings of all other 
magistrates, civil or military. To complete this vast 
range of piwer, his person as tribane was held sacred 
and inviolable. Bnt although thus armed with un- 
limited authority, he disguised it as much as possible 
from the scrutinizing gaze of patriot zeal, or jealous 
rivalry. Those various offices with which he was now 
vested, he filled with his own private friends, who 
merely proposed to the senate or people whatever 
acts or regulations he himself suggested. Thus, though 
senate, consuls, and praetors passed before the public 
eye with all the solemnity of law and freedom, they 
were no more than the manes of departed power and 
former greatness. Still, the Romans, pleased with 
their nominal republic, rejoiced in the solid advantages 
of poace, under the trafiquil usurpation of Augustus. 

This vast power, it was said, be merely desired the 
better to enable him to carry out such amendments in 
the laws as would restore permanent peace to a torn 
and distracted nation. His chief assistants and ad- 
visers in those reforms were, Caius Gilnius M&ecenas, a 
Roman knight, descended from the ancient kings of 
Etruria, and whose patronage of literary men has earned 
for him an honourable and enduring celebrity; M. 
Yipsanius Agrippa, Asinius PoUio, and some others 
of less notoriety. The former had distinguished him- 
self in the cause of Augustus, at the battles of Actium 
and Philippi, and to whose wisdom and moderation the 
emperor was long indebted. Asinius PoUio was a man 
of fine literary taste : — a poet and an orator, to whom 
belongs the merit of having founded the first public 
library in Rome. These were all men of moderate views 
and high private character, and to their prudent coun- 
sels may be attributed much of the success of Augustus, 
while they often restrained his cruel tendencies. M»- 
cenas became his chief minister of state, whose consum- 
mate abilities, united with courtly manners and refined 
tastes, procured for him the flattering fellowship of 
Augustus and the respect of his fellow-citizena 

The reforms introduced by Augustus and his minis- 
ters into the Roman constitution were nunierous and 
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most important, tending chiefly to abolish those mis- 
efaieyoas enactments, which the anscrupulotts selfishness 
of former political leaders had introduced for the pur- 
pose of their own aggrandizement. The army, consist- 
ing of nearly 500,000 regular troops, was distributed 
ihronghont the provinces, and large bodies of military 
were concentrated in the principal sea-coast towns of 
Italy. An improved system of administering justice was 
also introduced, and means taken to suppress the dis« 
graoefttl system of bribery which had pervaded the legis- 
latare during the latter years of the commonwealth. 
The city was protected for the first time by a nightly 
police. To restrain the then almost universal crime 
of adultery, besides a law which imposed serious pe- 
naltiefl upon the perpetration of this crime, he earned 
another law by which matrimony was encouraged, and 
a premium to all those Roman citizens who had three 
children {jtu trium liberorum) ; but such was his pro- 
found address, that, however popular this last statute 
really was, he declined taking any personal merit for 
its introduction, but caused it to pass, as in the days of 
the republic, under the names of those consuls who 
were in ofiice in the year of its enactment Augustus 
was a great admirer of commerce, — a branch of indus- 
try to which the Romans were at all times comparative 
strangers. He considerably limited the barbarous 
gladiatorial exhibitions^ the opprobrium of the Roman 
name, and decreed that they should not be presented 
ofiener than twice within the same year; nor with 
more of those unhappy victims to brutality than one 
hundred and twenty at a time! A limitation that 
shocks the ears of our humanity, and causes us to shud- 
der at the thought of what those savage scenes must 
have been in their unrestrained atrocity. By these and 
similar enactments, a considerable degree of improve- 
ment was effected in the habits and morality of the 
people, although their results were speedily neutral- 
ized by the profligacy of the succeeding emperors of 
Rome. 

Notwithstanding these acts of usefulness, such as were 
likely to ensure popularity, no less than four conspiracies 
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had been from time to time fomed agmnat his life : pro* 
elaiming that the old spirit of repablioaniem was yet 
alive and had many rotaries. However, the yigilance 
of Augnstas prevailed: the three first oonspiraciee were 
qaietlj suppressed, and their anthers punished. These 
plots told tne oaatioos Augustus that, notwithstanding 
the sanctity of his person, as pronounced bj an imbecile 
senate, he deemed there was more security in a body- 
guard of 10,000 men which he raised for his own per- 
sonal security, while he wore a breast-plate of armour 
under his inner robe, to protect his life against sueh 
poignards under which his great uncle perished. These 
appear to have been the last of those contemplated re- 
volutions against the emperor. Men saw that the 
f lories of the republic, like every thing else human, 
ad its limit, and expired — that it was better for the 
nation, whose course had been run, to conform to a 
dynasty it could not control, than barter real peace 
for the horrors of civil war and uncertain liberty. 

In the year, B.C., 27, Augustus sent his legate, M. 
Grassus, to conduct a campaign against the Dacians — 
a fierce people, inhabiting that part of Ancient Qermany 
lying between the Carpathian mountains and the 
Danube, (part of Upper Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Moldavia). This formidable nation revolted against the 
Roman yoke, and had large armies on the banks of the 
I>anube. The Romans made several essays to reduce 
them to their sway, in which they gained neither 
power nor fiime. Augustus himself proceeded into 
Gaul, and afterwards to Spain, where he reduced many 
of the most formidable tribes, and founded several 
colonies, amongst the most important of which was the 
town of Cspsar Augusta (Saragossa). On his return 
to Rome, B.C., 24, he was greeted with unbounded 
adulation, and the honour of his subjects was elated by 
a circumstance which implied, not the submission of the 
Parthians, as the Romans Would infer, but the sacrifice 
of national pride to parental feeling. — A son of Phraa- 
tes, king of Parthia, having fiiUen into the hands of 
Augustus, his father applied to have him set at liberty, 
to which the emperor promised to consent on condition 
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that the standards taken bj the Farthians from the 
armjof Crassus— more than thirty years before — should 
be restored. These terms were complied with, to the 
great joy of the entire Roman nation. The restored 
standards were hung in the temple of Mars, and Angns- 
tns caused medals to be struck to commemorate the 
event This triumph was saddened by the death of 
the poet Virgil, who expired at Naples in the year, 
B.C., 19. 

This extraordinary man was bom at Andes, a little 
village in the vicinity of Mantua, B.C., 70. His early 
years were spent during those terrible civil dissensions 
that proved fibtal to the commonwealth. During the 
second triumvirate, a small property which the poet 
held, in the peighbourhood of Cremona, was confiscated 
and allotted to a soldier of the prevailing faction. Vir- 
gil, who was then very young, narrowly escaped with 
his life from the ferocity of this individual ; but by a 
judicious statement of his grievances to Augustus, he 
obtained the restitution of his farm, and the earliest 
specimen of his muse was in celebration of his good 
fortune, and the clemency of Augustus. From this 
period he became a devoted adherent to the cause of 
the triumvir, and gained the particular friendship of 
MsBcenae and Asinius PoUio. 

The tumult of the civil wars having subsided, Augus- 
tus, aware of the talents of Virgil, who had composed 
a number of elegant pastorals in imitation of Theocri- 
tus, desired him to write a poem on husbandry, con- 
taining, in a descriptive poem, the precepts of that 
art, and exhorting the peasants of Italy to return to 
those occupations which they had neglected during 
the fury of the civil wars. Virgil complied with the 
imperifd request, and within a period of four, or as 
some say, seven years, completed a poem in four books, 
which he entitled Gborgica, from two Greek words sig- 
nifying the cultivation of the soil. This beautiful 
poem, which he composed principally upon the mod^ 
of Hesiod's Works and Days, and the descriptive poetry 
of Nicander, Aratus, and Demetrius, is full of dignity 
and simplicity, mingled with most splendid descriptions 
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of phjsical phenomena and profound philosopbicid 
obseryations. 

The first book is devoted to the tillage of the soil, 
the kibours and instruments of husbandry^ and all those 
precepts relative to the weather and the seasons that 
formed the wisdom of his day. The second Oeorgic 
treats of trees — their nature, uses, and the best metJiods 
for their cultivation, particularly of the vine and olive, 
in whose praises he becomes enthusiastic; extolling 
the teeming soil and delightful atmosphere of Italy, 
and concluding with a beautiful description of the 
serene repose of country life. The third Georgic opens 
with a magnificent exordium, describing the poet's 
thirst for fune, his passionate love of country, and his 
desire to celebrate in verse the triumphs of his imperial 
patron. He next proceeds to unfold the modes of 
breeding cattle, particularly the horse and ox; the 
merits and peculiarities of these useful animals, and 
concludes by a vivid description of a frightful plskgue 
which broke out amongst the cattle in the northern 
districts of Italy. The fourth and last Georgic is de- 
voted to the history and management of bees. 

His next and last poetical work was the ^neis, an 
epic poem in twelve books, on the wanderings of 
jQneas, and his settlement in Italy; — a truly magnifi- 
cent work, which has excited the admiration of the 
world for eighteen centuries, and perhaps ranks next 
to the immortal lays of Homer. Virgil did not4ive to 
complete it as he desired, and his last injunctions to 
his friends were to commit the imperfect poem to the 
flames. — With this request they fortunately did not 
comply, and thus saved for the world the remains of 
one of the greatest masters of poetry. 

p. Q. VARUS. 

The Roman arms now, B.C., 9, experienced a terrible 
reverse in Germany. The governor of that province, 
P. Quintilius Varus, had conducted himself with great 
cruelty and rapacity, and had particularly incvirred the 
dislike of the Oheruscans, a powerful tribe, inhabiting 
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the distriot in the neighbourhood of the Elbe and the 
Weser. ArminiuB, a young German noble, who had 
been educated at Rome, employed himself strenuously 
in endeavouring to rouse his countiymen to revolt He 
was at that period in command of a large body of 
auxiliary forces in the Roman army; and a sudden 
insurrection having broken out in a remote part of Qer- 
many, Arminius prevailed on Varus to march against 
the insurgents. The revolt having become general. 
Varus, who at first despised the tumultuous hordes of 
barbarians, was obliged, with a large portion of his 
army, to retreat, when he was suddenly assailed by 
Arminius, supported by an innumerable host of Ger- 
mans. The path of the Romans lay through dense 
forests filled with frightful swamps, where they found 
that their antaffonists had fearful odds against them. 
Per two days they continued their disastrous retreat^ 
still making a desperate resistance, while crowds of 
their bravest soldiers perished in the morass, or were 
mowed down by the weapons of their assailants. 

On the third day the Germans made their final 
assault, which ended in the complete annihilation 
of the Roman army. Varus perished by his own 
hand, and the long series of conquests during forty 
years were thus rendered unavailing. The intelligence 
of this defeat, when communicated to Augustus, almost 
cost him his life, and frequently, as if seized with a fit 
of delirium, he would cry out, — ''Quintilius Varus, re- 
store me my legions !" 

To wipe out this stain upon Roman prowess, Tiberius, 
(afterwards emperor,) and Drusus his nephew, marched 
to the German frontier, in order to punish the triumphant 
barbarians; but these generals prudently did not ven- 
ture among the wild forests of that inhospitable region, 
and contented themselves with merely establishing 
military positions to protect the left bank of the 
Rhine, and guard the empire from further shame and 
aggression. 

This severe reverse, with many domestic troubles, 
preyed deeply on the mind of Augustus; poisoned his 
repose, and stained his honour. His nephew, young 

B 
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Marcus Marcellas,* a yoath of great hopes, and whom 
he intended to have made his heir, died suddenly, to 
the deep regret of the entire nation. The two grand- 
sons of Augustus, Gaitts and Lucius Crosar, children of 
his daughter Julia, and his friend Agrippa, also died 
suddenly, by the intrigues, it was suspected, of the 
empress Li via, to make room for her own son Tiberiua 
While the unrestrained profligacy of his daughter Julia, 
although she had been the wife of three husbands, was 
so gross, that the unhappy fi&ther, in despite of all his 

Somp of power, was compelled to proclaim his own 
isgrace, and exile his in&mous child to a bleak and 
desolate shore, — the little island of Pandataria (Santa 
Maria), in the Tuscan sea, where she miserably pe- 
rished. 

Augustus experienced another heavy blow in the 
decease of his loyal friend and wise councillor, Meeoenas, 
who expired in the year, B.C., 8, after a long and pain> 
ful illness. He had suffered during the last few years 
of his life from a continued hectic fever, which gradu- 
ally wore out his existence by depriving him of sleep. 
Tbe friendship of Augustus towards Maecenas had been 
declining for some years previously, but at the approach 
of death this unworthy coldness was removed. Mssoe- 
nas died, intrusting to the special care of Augustus 
the poet Horace, of whom he had been the warm 
friend and patron. Horace survived him but three 
weeks, to the great grief of the emperor and of Rome. 
This exquisite poet was bom at Venusia, in Apulia^ 
B.C., 63, and served in an honourable post under the 
banners of M. Brutus ; he was present at the battle of 

♦ This was the Marcellus to whose memory Virgil {Mad. 
VI.) makes that beautiful apostrophe. **Tu Marcellus eris,** 
and which has been so finely translated by Dryden : — 

-The blissful vision of a day, 



Shall just be shown on earth, and snatched away. 
• • • « « 

No youth shall equal hopes of glory give: 
No youth afford so great a cause to grieve. 
The Trojan honour and the Roman boast; 
Admlr'd when liring, and ador'd when lost! 
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Philippi, and often humoroqfilj alludes, in bis works, 
to his precipitate retreat from that disastrous conflict, 
vrhere, as he says, "valour's.seif was overcome.*' On 
the total defeat of the repnblican party, Hoiace was left 
in very needy circumstances; but his wit and learning 
Qoon procured him admission to the literary circles of 
Rome, and gained for him the patronage of Moecenas, 
who introduced him to the emperor. 

The bounty of the minister soon pUbced the poet be- 
yond want, and he accordingly gave full scope to his 
poetical talent& Five books of lyric poetry, two of 
satires, and two of epistles, include all his compositions : 
these have fortunately been spared from the ravages of 
time. His lyric poetry is graceful, sprightly, and often 
exceedingly beautiful ; containing many maxims with 
regard to tne enjoyment of life; and rendering to his 
noble patrons the meed of praise which they well 
deserved for their literacy taste and discernment. 
These poems were composed by Horace at various 
periods of his life, as well as his satires, in which, with 
exquisite humour, he ridicules the prevailing vices of 
his day, and draws many valuable sketches of the state 
of Rome during the Augustan age. His epistles are 
quaint, witty, and amusing; but the last three are in- 
valuable, as containing some most excellent principles of 
criticism. His last epistle, dedicated to the Pisos, has 
been called the Art of Poetry, on account of the pre- 
cepts which it contains concerning metrical, and more 
especially dramatic writing. This epistle has been 
since often imitated, more especially by Boileau and 
Pope : the latter, in his Essay on Criticism. Horace 
seems to have preferred his lyrical to his satiric com- 
positions, and presaged for himself the immortality 
which he has obtained. 

BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

Five years after this period Our Lord Jbbus Ohbist 
was bom in a stable, at Bethlehem, in Judea, fulfilling 
tojthe letter the ancient prophecies with resard to the 
coming of the Messiah. These prophecies, in some ob- 

B 2 
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scare form, were not unknown to the Boraans, and Virgil 
had composed an eclogue, or pastoral, relating to the ap- 
proaching hirth of some wondrous in&nt, whose presence 
should free the world from crime aild sorrow, and by 
whom the golden age was to be restored. All the Ro" 
man empire was then at peace, and the gates of Janus 
were closed. From this, the most memorable period in 
the history of the world, we date the conclusion of the 
old world, and the commencement of that faith which tri- 
umphed over the haughty despots of the heathen world, 
and emancipated mankind from the darkest slavery. 

Augustus was now much advanced in life, and grew 
daily less able to take that active part in the adminis- 
tration of affiEiirs to which he had been accustomed. 
He requested of the senate, that, as he was now be- 
coming infirm, and often not able to attend their meet- 
ings, uiey would allow him a committee of twenty-five 
councillors, whose acts, sanctioned by him, should have 
the authority of laws. The senate acceded to his re- 
quest; but it was regulated that the concurrence of 
the consuls should be obtained for all such enactments. 

In the year, A.D., 14, he held a general census of the 
Roman people, in which they amounted to 4,134,000: 
this calculation must have extended to those lUilian 
colonies that retained their rights of being citizens of 
Rome. Feeling his end approaching, Augustus made 
his will, and delivered it to the keeping of the vestal 
virgins. In the summer of that year he proceeded 
with Tiberius, who was marching to Illyria, as £ar as 
Beneventum, from whence Augustus returned to Nola^ 
where he became dangerously ill, and, after lingering for 
a short time, calling his attendants round his bed, asked 
them how had he acted his part in the drama of his past 
life : all replied with sentiments of praise and lamenta- 
tion. *' Well then,*' said the dying emperor, in the terms 
peculiar to the Roman stage, when an actor was about 
to leave, '^fiirewell, and give me your applause,** (vos 
valete et plaudite.) Augustus died in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, after the long reign of fifty-seven years. 
At the adolescent age of nineteen he threw himself amid 
the dreailfui contentions with which the republic waa 
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sliaken^ and whifsli evoked tbe greatest spirits of the 
times. In three years afterwards he conquered Gassius, 
Bmtus, M. Antony, S. Pompey, superseded M. Lepidos, 
and, in a period comparatively short, was sole master of 
the Roman world. The distinctive feature of the mind 
of Augustus was cunning, and availing himself, with 
great address, of every circumstance that could con- 
tribute to his own advantage, while his natural good 
sense led him to act under the wisdom of superior 
minds. His person was said to have been handsome; 
though, affecting a simplicity of manners, he was am- 
bitious to be thought the son of Apollo, which his mo- 
ther had unblushingly proclaimed him. Being a per- 
fect master of the Greek language, and composer of 
some dramas, he was naturally attached to litera- 
ture, of which he was a generous patron. Although 
his last moments were marked with a Pagan levity, it 
must be owned that he was an able and skilful actor; 
for never did it hM to the lot of a statesman to psuss so 
successfully through such perilous storms, or to construct 
such a secure and lasting throne from the crumbling 
ruins of the commonwealth. His reign was iildeed tbe 
golden age of Rome: standing forth on the one side 
from the rude virtues and tempestuous politics of the 
republic; on the other, from the dark vices and iron 
rule of his successors. Still, the moral character of 
Augustus was of no very high order, but his talents 
and cunning prevented it from being often seen in its 
true light. During the triumvirate his career was one 
of unmitigated ferocity; and his cowardly abandon- 
ment of Cicero to the revenge of Antony, shows him 
to have been divested of all real sentiments of honour, 
gratitude, or humanity. Although his crimes and fail- 
ings were not unknown to his subjects, he was ever 
regarded by them with sentiments of deep affection. 

This age was the climax of Roman elegance and 
refinement. Amongst the literary characters who 
flourished during this reign, besides Virgil and Horace, 
Tibullus, Catullus, and Propertius were likewise cele- 
brated for their lyric poetry ; Ovid, for his elegies; 
and Livy, for a history of Rome, in one hundred and 
fifty books, of which unfortunately more than two 
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thirds have perished. Crispus SalloBt, an orator and 
historian, composed two elegant sketches; one^ of 
Catiline's conspiracy; and the 'other, of the Jugurthan 
war: which are still extant, and much esteemed for 
conciseness and accuracy. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tiberius Death of Christ 

On the death of Augustus, Tiherius, then in his fifty- 
sixth year, soon laid before the senate the will of the 
former. It contained many directions respecting the 
disposal of his property; but made no observations as 
to whom should be his successor. Four other documents in 
the hand-writing of Augustus were also produced, in two 
of which he described, with great accuracy, the statistics 
of the empire, aB well as those, principles of goremment 
which he desired to be foUowea in inference to Rome. 
He ordered 400,000 9erieriia to be distributed ftmongst 
the people, besides countless sums amongst the soldien 
of his army. The senate, at the public expense, decreed 
to his remains a magnificent funeral ; and, the better to 
commemorate his virtues, temples were consecrated in 
his name, and the Roman matrons mourned for him as 
for a parent, during one entire year. 

The eyes of all were now turned on Tiberius, whom 
the favour of the late emperor had marked out doriog 
the bfcst years of his life as his successor. Tiberius 
hesitated to press the senate upon so delicate a subject; 
but that body, assuming that he was the candidate for 
the empire, pressed him to explain in what capacity he 
desired to obtain the government With well-aflfeeted 
modesty, Tiberius declared that he had no wishes for 
the chair of empire, and, with the greatest humility, 
declared his own incompetency to supply the place of 
his illustrious relative. A servile panegyric on the 
virtues of Tiberius, and a petition that he would deign 
to accept the emperorship, was the reply which a fedlen 
'senate offered, and which with joy Tiberius received. 
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A few senators having ventured, in a strain of covered 
sarcasm, to reprove his* hypocrisy, his jealoasy and 
hatred was aronsed, but after mnch persuasion he 
was appeased, and induced to accept the government of 
the Boman world. 

A.D., 14. — The first act of the new emperor on his ac- 
oesaion to the throne of Augustus, was to procure the 
assassination of Agrippa Postumus, the son of Julia^ 
being the grandson of the kite emperor, and whose 
claims to empire he feared were more equitable than 
his own. This murder, which Li via is suspected of in- 
stigating, was readily excused to the servile and un- 
scrupulous senate, who pretended to regard it as a proof 
of the rigorous justice of their new ruler. Tiberius for 
a time endeavoured to support that character for lenity 
which he desired to assume. All his edicts breathed 
demencv and moderation. He refused the divine ho- 
nours which the officious flattery of his courtiers offered 
him, and pardoned several persons who had been detected 
in seditious conversations against his government. Many 
laws were introduced to check the profligacy and ex- 
travagance of the times, and Tiberius pretended to sub- 
mit in all things to the advice of the senate. 

QSBMAJXICXJS, 

A formidable mutiny among the legions in Pannonia 
soon broke out, which caused Tiberius to cast off his 
mask of moderation. All discipline among the dis- 
affected troops was at an end ; the ferocious soldiery 
deliberately assassinated their centurions and inferior 
officers in the tery sight of their generals. Intelligence 
of these disasters was communicated to Gerroanicus, 
then commander-in-chief of the legions on the Rhine, 
and that distinguished general immediately proceeded 
to the scene of the insurrection. 

Gennanicus was the son of Drusus, by Antonia, the 
niece of Augustus, and had been adopted by Tiberius 
as his son. He was a wise and virtuous prince, who 
detested the cruelties and profligacy of his relatives, and 
was extremely popular with the army. On his arrival 
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at the insurgent oamp, he wad received with a storm of 
acclamation; thousands of the soldiers rushed round 
him, displaying the scars which they had received, and 
demanding whether their scanty and ill-paid stipend 
was sufficient for such services to the state. Gennauicus 
hushed their clamours, and applied himself to the in- 
vestigation of their demands. He endeavoured to recall 
to their minds the necessity of stringent militaiy dis- 
cipline, and lamented their present disorganised state. 
His remonstrances were unavailing. The soldiers de- 
clared their weariness of unrequited lahours, and called 
on Germanicus to assume the imperial purple, assuring 
him that they would support his authority with their 
life-blood. 

The prince, struck with horror at this proposition, 
leaped from his tribunal; drew his sword, and de- 
clared that he would plunge it into his breast sooner 
than submit to such dishonour. He retired to his tent^ 
where, having summoned hU generals^ he took oooncil 
with them as to what should be done in this formidable 
orisis. It was agreed that letters should be framed, in 
the name of Tiberius, conceding all the demands made 
by the soldiers, and promising the immediate payment 
of the legacies bequeathed to them by Augustus. The 
soldiers required that the last-mentioned promise should 
be at once fulfilled, which Germanicus was accordingly 
obliged to do from his own private finances, and with 
the assistance of his friends. The troops now consented 
to retire into winter quarters, but the arrival of some 
deputies from Rome, on matters not at all connected 
with these transactions, caused the revival of the mu- 
tiny in all its horrors. 

The soldiers, thinking that these messengers had 
come for the purpose of rescinding all the concessions 
of Tiberius, in the dead of night burst into the head 
quarters of Germanicus, dragged him from his bed, and 
charged him with the design of violating his late 
engagements. Next morning (Germanicus entered the 
camp, and having called the mutineers before him, he 
so successfully remonstrated with them for their gross 
violation of order and discipline^ that they at once 
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acknowledged their miscondacty and nnfounded snspi- 
cions ; end the better to atone for their breach of 
duty, resigned their ringleaders into the hands of the 
prince, who, having accepted their atonement, inflicted 
rigorous punishment upon the promoters of this in- 
subordination. 

Tiberius heard with alarm that the soldiers had pro* 
posed to confer the purple upon his adopted son. It 
was his present policy to praise the loyalty and reward 
the attachment of Germanicus; but he felt, with bitter- 
ness, that the tide of popular £i.vour was not with him, 
and that the integrity of the son of Drusus was the sole 
safeguard of his reign. 

Germanicus resolved that his soldiers should no longer 
remain in idleness to nourish the seeds of mutiny, and 
prepared to lead them against the Germans, now strong 
by union, and who had already formed a powerful con- 
federacy against the Roman yoke. In these views he 
was assisted by Caocina, who had contrived to massacre all 
the leaders of the late revolt, and was now able to em- 
bark in any enterprise. Th^ir most formidable adver- 
sary was Arminius, the German leader, whose success 
a^inst Quintilius Varus has been already noticed. 
This indefEitigable chieftain still continued to rouse his 
countrymen against the arms of Rome, and the prestige 
of his name brought thousands of that warlike nation 
to his standard. 

The Germans, having fortified many strong positions, 
awaited the approach of the Romans; but the fate of 
Varus was continually before the eyes of the latter, and 
they conducted their march with the greatest caution. 
On arriving at the vast forest of Teutoburgium they 
encountered a spectacle which filled them with horror. 
Their route lay through a dark and treacherous swamp, 
the surface of which was strewn on all sides with human 
skeletons, and armour which the soldiers readily recog- 
nised as belonging to their countr3rmen. Upon tois very 
spot, six years before, the unfortunate Q. Varus perished 
with his soldiers. Some, who had escaped from that 
disastrous scene, recalled it in all its horrors to the 
imagination of their comrades. Germanicus halted on 

b3 
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this ill-omened spot ; uid, in order to Inll the super- 
stitions terrors of his soldiers, ordered faneral obsequies 
to be paid to the shades of his nnhappj conntrymeny 
and their monldering remains to be committed to the 
earth. A pile of sods was erected over the grave; and 
tradition still points to the spot where Varus and his 
legions perished, and where the nntamed German 
asserted his independence. 

The perfect acquaintance which the (Germans na- 
turally had of their own country, and of which the 
Romans necessarily were ignorant, counterbalanced the 
rudeness of their military tactics, and the superior dis- 
cipline of their adversaries. In several skirmishes, 
during the march, the Roman outposts were driven in 
confusion back upon the main body, where the prudence 
and ener;^ of Gkrmanicus alone saved them from total 
defeat The wily Arminius often pretended to fly, in 
order that he might cause parties to be detached in 
pursuit of him, and thus break the consolidated ranks 
of the legions. 

The two armies of CoBcina and (^ermanicns had pro- 
ceeded for a considerable time in company, when, hav- 
ing arrived at the banks of the Armisia (Ems), C<Bcina 
quickened his route, in order to reach two bridges 
erected over that river, before they should be seized 
and defended by the barbarians. Arminius, suspecting 
the object of his adversary, led the main body of his 
army by forced marches into the woods, where he suc- 
ceeded in concealing his forces from the observation of 
the Romans, who little thought, that these silent and 
savage thickets were instinct with life, and the fury of 
their restless adversaries. 

GoBcina, on arriving at the bridges, was deeply mor- 
tified at finding them impassable, and that his army 
should encamp in the forest until those bridges were 
sufficiently repaired. He fortified his camp with care, 
but was almost immediately set upon by thousands of 
the Germans. The Romans were obliged to maintain 
their position amid a hideous swamp; after a dreadful 
struggle, which threatened to end in their deetmetiony 
^he enemy retired, but employed the night in cutting 
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a deep cbannel to a rast body of water in the neigh- 
bourhood; the channel having been completed, the 
water flowed with lapidity, and swept b^ore it the 
entrenchmento of the Boman camp. Gcecina immedi- 
atelj ordered his soldiers to advance at all hazards, and 
occupy a new position, more elevated than the former. 
Here, worn out with fatigue and despondency, the 
Romans awaited the onset of the Oermans; and Ccacina, 
ID his dreams of terror, beheld the grim spectre of Q. 
Varus rising from the fens, and beckoning him to 
follow. The assault of the Germans was furious and 
protracted. Many of the Boman soldiers rushed from 
their ranks in defiance of their orders, to reach the 
solid ground; the standards were deserted, and Coecina 
believed that his last hour was at hand. 

Arminius, perceiving the confusion of the Bomans, ex- 
claimed to his followers — ''Behold Varus and his le- 
gions ! The £a.tes have once more consigned them to our 
swords r The Q«rmans, animated by his words, charged 
with loud shouts, and made terrible havoc amongst the 
ranks of the Boman cavalry. Despair and the dread 
of death inspired the Bomans with strength, and they 
maintained their ground for some days. The Germans 
having at last ventured to make a general assault upon 
the camp of their invaders, were repulsed with great 
slaughter, and their discomfiture was ensured by the 
arrival uf Germanicus, when they fled in all direc- 
tions. 

On the withdrawal of the Boman troops from Ger- 
many, internal dissensions sprung up amongst its 
inhabitants ; and its king, Maroboduus, sought and 
obtained protection from Tiberius, when the indo- 
mitable Arminius, either through ambition or patriot- 
ism, aimed at the supreme power. This engendered 
new quarrels between his admirers and opponents: for 
several years he was subject to alternate defeat and 
triumph. At length, at the early age of thirty'Seven, 
he fell the victim to the treachery of his own party. 
Whatever were the errors of Arminius, to him the 
sole honour belongs of being the deliverer of ancient 
Germany from the yoke of Bome, — an honour which 
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his oountry long accorded; when the fame, the valour, 
and patriotism of Arminios were canonixed in the 
rude and simple ballads of his nation. 

A slave of Agrippa Postumos, named Clemens, who 
remarkably resembled his master in voice and featores, 
suddenly pretended he was Agrippa himself, who 
had escaped from the emissaries of Tiberius, sent 
to assassinate him. His story was believed by the 
credulous, and many who knew of the deceit, connived 
at it, for the purpose of obtaining the overthrow of 
Tiberius. But after some time Clemens was taken 
prisoner and put to death by the order of the emperor. 

DEATH OF GBRXilNIOUS. 

The fears of Tiberius were again directed towards 
Oermanicns; but the popularity of that amiable prince 
as yet protected him from the hatred of the tjrrant. 
His return from the German wars, which was si^^ud- 
ised by a splendid triumph, enraged the emperor, who 
beheld the enthusiasm of the populace, and regarded it 
as disaffection towards himself. From this period, he 
resolved by every possible means t6 procure the death 
of such a formidable rival, and commenced by obliging 
him to relinquish the command of the German army, 
under the pretence that it was too much for his health, 
and that he had already done sufficient for his hme, 
Germanicas complied, and received the honourable p<»st 
of governor-general of Asia, whither he soon proceeded, 
not without grave suspicions of the intentions of Tibe- 
rius. He visited on his route many memorable locali- 
ties in Greece, and afterwards, passing into Asia, he 
reduced Cappadocia and Comagene to the form of 
Roman provinces. After some time he passed into 
Egypt, where he delayed for a considerable period, and 
on his return to Antioch he grew violently ilL His 
disorders baffled the skill of his physicians, and Ger- 
man icus died, declaring on his death-bed that he fell 
by poison, and was a victim to the hatred of Piso and 
his wife, who acted under the S6cr€i orders of others. 

This death occasioned the most tumultuous grief at 
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Borne, and if we may believe the narrative of Tacitus, 
the beliavionr of the populace in their expression of 
sorrow, was insane and absurd. In the midst of this 
calamity, Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, arrived in 
Rome, bearing with her the ashes of her husband, and 
.calling for vengeance upon the authors of his death. 
Tiberius, in his dark hypocrisy, to divert the attention 
of the citizens, ordered a military escort to attend this 
lady, and decreed that a judicial inquiry should be in- 
stituted, to discover, if possible, the causes of the late 
catastrophic. Piso, the lieutenant of Germanicus, was 
publicly charged with the murder of that prince ; but 
the evidence adduced against him was most vague and 
inconclusive.* Such, however, was the influence of 
Tiberius over the judges of Piso, that the latter, perceiv- 
ing his life would be certainly sacrificed to the ne£uious 
p(Micy of the emperor, escaped the hands of the execu- 
tioner by a voluntary death. 

The dark forebodmgs of the people, at the death of 
C^rmanicus, found a terriUe realization in the subse- 
quent conduct of Tiberius. From that period, his life 
and reign is one continuous chronicle of the most heart- 
less cruelty and odious crime. Neglecting the affairs of 
government, which interfered with his base pursuits, he 
relinquished the administration of the state to his is^ 
vourite, M. .^lius Sejanus, a man of the most boundless 
and unscrupulous ambition, whose deep cunning and 
hypocrisy rendered him well fitted to carry out the 
ne&rious designs of his master. 

Humanity and decency decline to enumerate the 
atrocities of Tiberius, who, having retired to the island 
of Caprea, opposite the coast of Campania, there delivered 
himself up to the most abandoned profligacy. From 
this den of iniquity he sent forth his sanguinary decrees 
to Sejanus, and the suppliant senators of Home approved, 
in the form of law, of each day's atrocity, which record- 
ed the death or banishment of some illustrious man, 

* Tacitut and Suetonius, in confirmation that Germanicus 
fell by slow poison, assert that several human bones, with 
charms, incantations, and magic verses, were found in his house 
before his death ! ! 
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whose viriiiee had rendered him obnoxious to Tiberias. 
In Borne, Bejanns abreadj Teigned snpreme. He was 
inyested with authority for the administratioD of tlie en- 
tire state, and the terrified citixens vied with each other 
in their expressions of loyalty and attachment to this new 
dictator. His house was besieged by crowds of suppliant^ 
implorinff him to relax the sererity of his decrees. 

This oaring minion, aware of the many obstacles 
which lay in the way of his ambition, was resolved to 
remove them, but took his measures with the coldest 
caution. Drusus, the son of the emperor, was long 
jealous of the height of power that Sejanus had achieved, 
and made no secret of that feeling. . Seianus, in the 
profligacy of his nature, took a peculiar mode of revenge. 
He first corrupted the honour of Livia, the wife of 
Drusus, and sister of Germanicus; and as one crime is 
the natural consequence of another, he induced Livia to 
assist him in the murder of her husband, a plot which 
he soon accomplished. 

The better to carry out his nefiuious designs, Sejanus 
repudiated his wife, in order to marry the licentious 
Livia — a union which he contemplated could not fiul to 
strengthen his claims to the empire, as he would thus be 
considered a member of the reigning fiimily. This pro- 
ject Sejanus resolved to put into speedy execution, seeing 
with alarm that the emperor, on the death of his own 
son, the murdered Drusus, adopted the two sons of the 
late Germanicus. To countervail these intentions of the 
emperor, Sejanus forwarded a memorial to Tiberius, in 
which he enumerated his many services, and hoped that 
as Augustus had bestowed his daughter Julia upon a 
Roman knight, he too would not be found unworthy lof 
such distinguished honour. 

Tiberius returned a flattering but evasive answer, and 
Sejanus thought it prudent to postpone a suit which 
did not meet the approval of toe suspicious Tiberius. 
Agrippina and her children were shortly afterwards 
banished by the wicked influence of this prime minister. 
Nor did the enmity of the latter end there. Two of her 
sons perished in prison, amid the lingering tortures of 
starvation. 
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Sejatius liad now nearly achieved all the objects of 
his ambition — ^the extermination of those who might 
interfere with his claims to imperial power. But in this 
dazzling moment of his greatness, the suspicions of 
Tiberius were awakened, who from that moment resolved 
to wateh the motions of his £sivouritej but, with his 
usual policy, while he doubted, he made him joint con- 
Bul with himself, loaded him with honours, and gave 
bis consent to the marriage of Livia. In this interval 
Sejanns formed the design of seizing the empire at once. 
His partisans were numerous and active. But before 
the plot was ripe for execution, one of his fellow con- 
spirators betrayed the secret. Sejanus was arrested, 
tried, and executed, amid the universal joy of Rome ; 
his body was dragged through the streets of the city, 
and afterwards flung with triumphant execration into 
the Tiber. 

Tiberius lived a few years longer in licentious solitude. 
At length, worn out by vice and years, he became sub- 
ject to frequent faintings: in one of these fits, his at- 
tendants, imagining that he was dead, advised young 
Caligula, the son of Germanicus, to proclaim himself 
emperor; in the interval Tiberius revived; fear immedi- 
ately seized all those who had advised Caligula to think 
of empire : the moment was full of danger, when Macro, 
now his chief minister, approached the couch, and suf- 
focated, with the bed-clothes, the reviving emperor. 
Thus perished Tiberius, A.D., 37, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, who has left a name associated with 
all that is base, hypocritical, and licentious. 

DEATH OF 0HBI8T. 

It was in this reign the Divine Redeemer, a few years 
before, closed his mortal career, after a life of humility, 
patience, and suffering; but, accompanied with a series 
of the most stupendous miracles, that "confounded the 
learning of the wise," while they attested the truth and 
necesmiy of his mission. 

Looking at the co-temporaneous history of the world, 
even in its most civilized portions, we will find its morals 
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exhsnsted funds, instead of being employed in the pay- 
ment of his armies and the support of the due adminis- 
tration of the empire, was squandered in the cone true- 
tion of preposterous public works — such as a floating 
bridge which he cast across the sea between Puteoli and 
BaiiBy on the Gampanian coast, a distance of three miles, 
for the mere purpose of winning a wager, in which he 
had declared, that he would wiuk upon the sea^ as if it 
were dry land. 

It would be painful to describe in detail the career 
of this revolting monster. Hundreds of Roman citizens 
perished at his command, for the sole purpose of his ob- 
taining their wealth, and applying it to his profligate 
pursuits. The agonies of these yictims afforded constant 
entertainment to the tyrant, who rarely missed an op- 
portunity of seeing them hX\ beneath the hands of the 
executioner. When he discovered that his plundered 
subjects could contribute no more to the imperial coffers, 
he resolved to lead his army to foreign conquest, and 
recruit his diminished resources from the spoils of his 
enemies. A large army was prepared for a campaign 
in Qaul ; and GaliKula, having placed himself at its head, 
crossed the Alps, A.D., 39, and advanced to the borders 
of the Rhine. His object was the plunder of the Gaul- 
ish tribes ; and many wealthy chiefe of that nation were 
put to death on various pretexts by the tyrant. 

In the ensuing year, he made great preparations for 
an expedition into Britain, and even marched as £ftr as 
the coast of Armorica (Bretagne). At this point, how- 
ever, his valour cooled, and Caligula contented with 
sailing a little from the coast, then, having returned 
to the shore, he ordered his soldiers to gather shells as 
trophies of their conquest, declaring that he alone of all 
Roman generals had overcome the sea. 

CASSIUS OHCEBBA. 

On his return from this ludicrous expedition, Caligula 

renewed his frantic cruelties at Rome. His vengeance 

"^^ particularly directed against the senate, who ha4 

-^ him an oVation, instead of a triumph, for hia 
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Gallic exploits. Several of this body were summarily 
pot to death ; but the sanguinary career of the tyrant was 
speedily brought to a termination by the courage and 
address of Oassius Chcerea^ a tribune in command of the 
pnetorian guards. This officer, who had distinguished 
himself in the service of Gei7nanicus,had been frequently 
insulted by Caligula, and was made the subject of in- 
creasing petty persecution. ChoBrea was a man of 
determined spirit, and quickly perceived, that unless 
energetic measures were taken to crush the tyrant, that 
he would pay the penalty of his delay. He imparted 
his design to many of the Roman nobles^ who embraced 
it with eagerness, and held frequent councils to delibe- 
rate upon the best manner of assassinating the tyrant 

The day chosen for the execution of their design was 
one upon which the Palatine games were to be cele- 
brated. These games the emperor attended, and with 
which he was so pleased, that for a long time he neglected 
to retire to the bath. Choerea and his fellow-conspira- 
tors were waiting for their victim from an early hour ; 
but fearing they would lose their present opportunity 
by the delay of Caligula^ sent some members of their 
body to persuade the emperor not to forego his usual 
refreshment. While the unconscious tyrant was pro- 
ceeding through a marble gallery leading to the bath, 
Ghosrea pursued him, and struck him to the earth with 
his dagger, exclaiming, '' Tyrant, think upon this.'* The 
other conspirators immediately rushed up, and de- 
spatched Caligula with more than thirty wounds. 

After a reign of nearly four years, A. I)., 41, such was 
the death of Caius Califfula, one of the greatest of those 
monsters whose names disgrace even the polluted annals 
of the Roman empire. 

The conspirators disgraced their triumph by murder- 
ing, at the same time, the unhappy wife and daughters 
of the tyrant. 

CLAUDIUS. 

The death of CfeJiguU, so earnestly desired by the 
Roman people, created terrible confusion in the city. 
The designs of the conspirators had merely extended 
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U> the destraction of the tyrant, with complete in^- 
fcrence as to his sncoessor, and the troope, left without 
a master, broke out into furious mutiny, in which they 
plundered many houses, and murdered some of the con- 
spirators. When peace was a little restored, the senate 
being loudly called upon to elect an emperor, still 
hesitated, hoping that the ancient spirit of liberty 
miffht have been awakened by the courage of ChiBro^ 
and even dreamed for a time of the revival of the old 
republic The soldiers, however, long accustomed to 
licentiousness, soon put an end to these aspirations. 
Olaudins, the uncle of Caligula, was found by some 
soldiers lurking in one of the recesses of the royal 
palace, and, as he was the brother of Germanicus, they 
Dore him triumphantly to the camp, where he was 
unanimously declared emperor of Bome, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. The senate, though much disposed to 
assume their ancient power, very prudently did not 
dare to oppose the wishes of the tumultuous soldiery, 
and passed a decree confirming Claudius in the throne of 
Augustus. Choerea and several of his companions were 
arrested and put to death by the command of the em- 
peror. They met their fate with great fortitude, and 
seem to have revived, for a while, the departed spirit of 
Boman liberty. 

Claudius, having removed from his path the most dan- 
gerous of his enemies, proclaimed a general amnesty to 
all those who had sought to restore the conunonweiuth. 
With the exception of Chcarea and his companions, 
there were few who attempted to resist his authority; 
and Claudius, but for the cruelty of his ministers, might 
have been a kind and lenient prince. His indolent 
temper incapacitated him for the discharge of the 
business of tne state, which he accordingly transferred 
to persons on whom he placed implicit reliance. 

From some cause, which does not appear sufficiently 
explained, Claudius was neglected in early life by his 
own immediate relatives : from that neglect he sought 
a refuge in the pursuits of literature. Besides his 
histories of £truria and Carthage, already adverted to, 
this prince, while but a private citisen, like another 
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Pftlamedes* added three letters to bis native language, 
on the use of which he wrote a treatise. These 
oconpations required, at least, much industry and men- 
tal energy; while they contrast strangely with that 
besotted indolence that changed hi/s nature, in some 
instances, into positire stupidity. 

Claudius* before he ascended the throne, had been 
three times married. His two first wives he repu- 
diated ; his third consort was the infamous Valeria 
Messalina. While this emperor was busily engaged in 
regulating the college of augurs, restraining the rapacity 
of usurers, and controlling the licentiousness of the stage, 
his own wife was indulging in the most unbridled pro- 
fligacy. Claudius being absent from the capital, his 
friends recalled him to Itome, informed him of the dis- 
honour his wife had heaped upon him, then, having led 
him to the camp, the soldiers hailed him with acclama- 
tion. He returned to the palace, where the indulgence 
of a luxurious banquet and costly wines appeared to 
have softened his anger against his wife : he directed 
that she should appear before him on the next day and 
enter on her defence. Narcissus, his prime minister, 
fearing th^ influence Messalina might still have over 
Claudius, privately left the apartment, and gave direc- 
tions, in the name of the emperor, for the instant death of 
the guilty Messalina. The messenger of death found 
the unhappy woman in the gardens of Lucullus, and the 
assassin despatched his victim at one blow. Claudius 
shortly afterwards was informed of the death of his wife ; 
but evinced no expression of either pain or pleasure at her 
fate. He soon aiter married Agrippina, his own niece, 
and mother of the monster Nero : tnis was the first in- 
stance in Roman history, that such an incestuous marriage 
was known, but which a fallen people — and still more 
degraded senate — sanctioned with their venal applause. 

* Fahunedes is said to have added four letters to the Greek 
alphabet. Those which Claudius added to the Latin must 
hftTe been ^pon lost, as the brass table found at Lyons, con- 
taining a speech of his to the senate, had none of those new 

letters See Brotier*s Tacitus. The claim of PaUunedes to 

the invention of those letters is extremely doubtfUl. 
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Agrippina, aided by the intrijB^es of Pallas, her 
paramour, indaced Claud ins to adopt her son, Domitios 
Nero, into the OUudian family, aud supersede his own 
SOD, BritannicuB. 

The Britons, since the days of Julius Ciesar, had 
enjoyed one hundred years of uninterrupted freedom, 
until Berious, a Briton, who had been driven out of his 
own country, waited on Claudius, and induced him to 
invade the island; to complete the conquest of which, 
a Roman army with some of the ablest generals were 
sent from time to time by Claudius, and who may be 
said to have been uniformly successful. P. Ostorius 
was now governor of Britain. The people in several 
parts made a noble resistance under Caractacus. The 
naked tumultuary forces of the islanders were no match 
for the disciplined legions of the empire ; after a sharp 
contest the former fled in confusion, and were pursued 
with slaughter. Caractacus sought shelter ^m the 
queen of the Brigantes (the people of Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland); but that princess 
basely betrayed her countryman, and delivered him up 
in chains to his enemies. The British chief, together with 
his wife, daughter, and brother were sent to Rome, 
where they were publicly exhibited to the gaze of the 
multitude. Claudius had the merit to pardon the hero, 
with his followers, who, for nine years, had bravely 
opposed the domination of a foreigner. 

Amid a series of profligacy and crime, Agrippina con- 
trolled the affairs of the empire, and Claudius submitted 
without objection to whatever measures she proposed, 
until on one occasion, he having carelessly remarked, 
that it was his lot constantly to bear of the vices of his 
wives and to punish them. Agrippina took the alarm. 
Shortly afterwards Claudius became ill; in that illness 
she had poison introduced into some mushrooms, a dish 
of which the emperor was particularly fond ; but fear- 
ing this was not sufficiently potent, she suborned the 
physician of the palace, who completed her wicked pur- 
pose, A.D., 54, by introducing into the thrdltt of the 
dying emperor, a stronger and more deadly poison than 
that which he had alr^wly received. 
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For three days Agrippina kept the death of Clandins 
a secret, even from the domestics of the palaoe j nor 
▼ere anj persons permitted lo leave it on any aoconnt 
whatsoever. None hut herself and her guilty accomplice 
approached the chamher of the emperor, under the pre' 
tenoe that he was unable to bear the noise or visits 
of others. She appeared overloaded with affliction, 
frequently embracing young Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius, the late emperor, calling him the image of 
her august husband, while she and her party were 
actively engaged in taking measures to secure the 
aeceesion oi her own son to the throne. At length, 
when all her plans were matured, on the third day the 
gates of the palace were thrown open, where a prrc- 
torian cohort was stationed, and Nero, accompanied by 
his friend Burrhus, appeared; instantly he was received 
with a shout of acclamation, and carried to the carop; 
there the decent forms of respect to the memory of the 
deceased were observed; and Nero, now seventeen years 
of age, after promising a considerable donation to the 
army, was declared emperor of Rome. The declaration 
was ratified by the senate, and the subjugated pro- 
vinces bowed to the decree. After some time the ob- 
sequies of Claudius were performed with superb pomp : 
while he was deified and ranked among the gods, 
his assassin wife was appointed his priestess upon 
earth. 

For a few years, Nero gave promise of a mild and 
constitutional reign : — the choice of his tutors, Burrhus 
and the celebrated Seneca, strengthened these anticipa- 
tions. But he soon threw off his disguise, and only 
consulted the ferocity of his nature. He attached him- 
self to a female slave and repudiated his blameless wife 
Octavia. His profligate and ambitious mother became 
alarmed, fearing that her own influence would now cease, 
by that of the new fevourite; but finding herself unable 
to break or ccmtrol this attachment, she moderated 
or^nbdued her feelings. Still Nero received his mother 
with a cold indifference which she could not endure, 
and there was no limit to her rage. Even in the 
hearing of Nero, she rejoiced that Britannicus was still 
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ali^e: that he waa a genniDe Gennamciis ; that she 
would proceed to the camp with that youth, there 
acknowledge the in&moiis aria hy which she herself 
had cheated him of hia birthright, and that the legions 
would aeeert his claims to the empire. 

Nero was struck with fear: he knew the violence of 
his mother, and feared her the more. In a few days 
after, while Britannicus was sitting at table, in the same 
apartment with Nero, he was poisoned by the private 
orders of the latter, and the same night, the body of 
the murdered prince, in his fifteenth year, was hurried 
out for interment without the commonest forms of 
sepulture. 

A cautious civility was all that now existed between 
Nero and his mother, under which he disguised his 
atrocious intentions. At the instance of the profligate 
Poppcaa Sabina, ^whom he afterwards married and 
killed,) he plotted the murder of his mother. This 
was by attempting to have her assassinated at Haisp, 
in a barge prepared for the purpose. The plot fiuled, 
but the murder was consummated shortly afterwardai 
by a band of ruffians sent by the orders of the monster 
son. These wretches burst into the apartment where 
Agrippina lay; she received the asaajeeins with firm- 
ness and perished under their poignards. In a letter 
to the senate, Nero justified the act; — declared that 
Agrippina fell, because she attempted the life of the 
emperor; and blackened her memory by charges of the 
most reprehensible character. The public mind was dis- 
gusted at such acourse ; but the servile senate applauded 
his conduct, and knew no limit to their adulation. 

It would be disgusting to detail the madness and 
atrocities of Nero. He now became ambitious to excel 
as a charioteer, a musician, and a public stage player. 
In these freaks he murdered many, either for their 
wealth or their virtue. Among other atrocities, he 
caused Rome itself to be set on fire, and that in so many 
places at the same time, that it became almost impos- 
sible to fly from the ravages of the flames. — For six 
days the conflagration raged with irresistible fury, 
carrying destruction wherever it appeared, which he 
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beheld with rapture from a tower on the top of the 
house of Maecenas: from thence went to the theatre, 
and, in a scenic dress, there sung to his harp *' the con- 
flagration of Troy." 

HEBO PBB8E0UTEB THB CHRISTIANS. 

This wholesale destruction of life and property sunk 
deep into the public mind. Nero, to turn the odium 
of this atrocious act from himself, caused it to be 
believed that the Christians were those who had fired 
the city. Immediately all of that blameless class, upon 
whom he could lay his hands, were arrested and put 
to death with cruel torture. That he might more con- 
veniently enjoy the agonies of his victims, he lent his 
own gardens for the exhibition of their sorrows and 
their virtues ; — some of them he crucified ; some were 
dressed in the skins of wild beasts, and left to be torn 
to pieces by dogs : others be caused to be burned alive, 
while with laughter and derision he drove his chariot 
round the gardens, exulting in the tortures of the 
unhappy people. 

This career of brutality at length awakened the 
disgust of many of the most respectable citizens of Rome, 
who, to free themselves from living under the despotism 
of such a wretch, entered into a conspiracy against him. 
For this purpose they held various consults, as to the 
means of accomplishing an object so generally desired : 
their numbers soon became considerable, and embraced 
many of the most influential men in the capital — sena- 
tors, knights, generals, and even women. The chief 
leader of this conspiracy was Gains Piso, an illustrious 
Roman of ancient lineage, large possessions, courteous 
and accomplished. When this extensive conspiracy 
was just npe for execution, the plot was discovered, 
by the zesd of Epicharis, an enfranchised female 
slave, who was most anxious for its consumma- 
tion; — unhappily she related the project to one in 
whom she expected to find a powerful proselyte. This 
person immediately related the matter to Nero ; but, as 
Epicharis had the prudence not to mention the names 
of her companions, both Nero and the informer were 

*s 
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alike ignorant of the leaders and their views. Epicha- 
ris was immediately put to the torture ; but no agony, 
however severe, could induce her to betray by word or 
look, any of her companions in this enterprise : her 
tortures only ended with the day. She was again taken 
out on the following day for the same brutal purpose. 
Unable to walk, by exhaustion and pain, she wa^ placed 
in a litter, that she might the sooner be brought to the 
place of torture. While on her way thither, she, un- 
observed, took the girdle from her waist, and having 
fastened one end of it to the top of the litter, made 
a noose at the other, and placing it round her neck, 
cast herself from the carriage, a horrid spectacle to the 
beholders, and so expired. 

The suppression of this formidable insurrection gave 
Nero inexpressible delight. He considered himself 
now above all his enemies, and with this feeling went 
on in his career of crime, folly, and madness. At length 
all classes became disgusted. Qalba, in Spain, who was 
denounced by the senate, but supported by the legions 
in his claims to the purple, was preparing to march his 
forces against Nero. The legions also lately returned 
from Ulyricum, openly invited their general, Yii^inius 
Rufus, to accept the same honour. With these £Etcts 
before him, Nero awoke at last to a sense of his danger; 
to present which, in the ferocity of his nature, he pro- 
posed the horrible design of murdering the senate, again 
setting fire to the city, letting loose all his wild beasts 
upon the people, and, in the general confusion, to fly 
into Egypt. The eunuch to whom he proposed this 
ferocious project betrayed the secret. The senate were 
alarmed. On every side public indignation was aroused. 
Abandoned by all the former minions of his pleasures 
and his crimes, disguised in the most wretched habili- 
ments, Nero fled to an obscure cottage, where, after a 
scene of the most odious cowardice, he stabbed himself 
in the throat, and expired, A.D. 68, in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign — 
the last of the GsBsarean line. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Galba — Otho YiteUins ^Yespasian. 

A.D., 69. Servios Galba, at the advanced age of 
Beventy-two, ascended the throne of the CsBsare. He 
had served in several high and important commands, 
and had enjoyed the consulate a second time. Still this 
officer appears to have had too much virtue for his new 
position^ and too much honesty for the corruption of his 
time. Among the first acts of his reign was the just 
punishment of Nymphidius Sabinus, Fonteius Capito, 
and Clodius Macer. These men shared the guilty feU 
lowship of Nero, and were desirous to disturb the peace, 
and even the security, of his successor. He also had 
several other sanguinary instruments of Nero's bloody 
reign publicly executed — a measure which gave consi- 
derable satisfaction to the Roman people. 

Galba, although he owed his present elevation to the 
Toice of his legions, was anxious to suppress much of 
their licentiousness ; but in these reforms he soon expe- 
rienced the penalties of royalty. The civilians of the 
'senate and the city looked with contempt upon an em- 
peror whose frugal habits they treated with derision, 
and whose efforts to restore public order and discipline, 
in some instances, wore the aspect more of severity 
than justice. His soldiers became dissatisfied, not hav- 
ing received any donative from their new emperor ; 
besides, the example which the army of Spain had set 
in placing their general in the chair of sovereignty, was 
quickly imitated by the legions in the German pro- 
vinces. M. Salvius Otho, now governor of Pannonia, 
had attached himself to Chdba, and affected to be his 
friend ; but Otho, not having been nominated by him 
as his successor, fomented these fatal dissensions, and 
after the brief reign of six months, Galba was assassinated 
in the forum by a body of the Pnetorian guards, who 
at the same moment hailed Otho as emperor. 



82 
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OTHO. 

Although Otho obtained the parple by the basest 
means, like Galba, he punished the associates of the 
infamous Nero, while he treated with moderation, and 
even with friendship, several of the followers of the late 
emperor. But while he was endeayouring to atone for 
his former vices by a life of utility, perhaps of Yirtnoi 
Aulus y itellius, then in command of the legions of Ger- 
many, corrupted his army by donatives and larger pro- 
mises ; his licentious soldiery declared they had as much 
right to elect an emperor as their fellow soldiers in 
Spain, or the praetorian guards of Rome. Acting under 
this feeling, they immediately hailed Yitellius the ninth 
emperor of Rome. 

At this intelligence Otho contemplated some agree- 
ment with his rival; but finding such a measure im- 
practicable, he left Rome with a large army to oppose 
the progress of Yitellius, and proceeded to Brixellum, 
on the Po, where he himself remained while his forces 
marched onwards under the command of his generals, 
Suetonius and Oelsus. The adverse armies soon came 
np with each other. No less than three important 
battles were fought, in each of which the army of Otho 
had the advantage. But in a fourth engagement his 
forces were com^etely beaten, and pursued with great 
slaughter. Otho, after a reign of three months, termi- 
nated his existence by his own hand. 

VITELLIUS. 

A.D., 69. Aulus Yitellius had spent the greater part 
of his youth at Capreso, with Tiberius, in the in&moua 
pleasures of that wretch. Cali^la he charmed with 
his coachmanship; — CUudius and Nero in turn selected 
him for their companion in crime and profligacy : — ^by 
such recommendations he enjoyed the society of these 
miscreants. He was in Qaul when he learned the fate 
of Otho, and immediately set out for the capital His 
progress thither was marked with the most wanton 
extravagance and profusion. On arriving at the field 
of action, where the army of Otho was defeated, he 
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found it thickly strewn with the dead bodies of the 
partisans of the late emperor. The scene was sad and 
melancholy to all but Yitellius, who expressed the 
liyeliest emotions of pleasure on beholding it ; dedar* 
ing that even the stench of a dead enemy was a grat^ 
fill odour. On his arriyal in Rome, his soldiers resigned 
themselves to unbridled licentiousness; but all of whom 
were excelled in eyeiy vice by their emperor, whose 
master-passion was that of the most beastly gluttony. 
Sensuality was not his only vice; he delighted in the 
destruction of his former companions, and that with the 
basest treachery. To lend him money and ask for its 
repayment, was certain death to the lender : two sons 
of one of his victims having presumed, by the impulse 
of nature, to solicit the pardon of their father, were sent 
to immediate execution along with their wretched 
parent. These, and such atrocities, at last aroused the 
unavowed ambition of Vespasian, an able general, who 
had seen much service, and now engaged in suppres- 
sing a rebellion amongst the Jews. 

The legions of Germany and the East became 
ashamed of such a despicable emperor. In this crisis 
Mucianus, the governor of Syria^ implored Vespasian 
to assume the purple; while the governor of Egypt 
publicly proclaimed him as such, even without his 
^sanction. Vespasian was reluctant to declare his own 
private aspirings; but it was the reluctance of a states- 
man Calculating his chances and resources, which hav- 
ing duly weighed, he oast off all disguise and aspired 
to empire. While he himself remained in Egypt^ in 
order the better to send troops to his friends in the 
capital, his general, Antonius rrimus, with the legions 
of Germany, came up with the praetorian guards of 
Yitellius, at Cremona^ when the latter were routed 
with great slaughter, and the town laid in ruins. An- 
tonius Primus then marched to Rome, which was soon 
a scene of dreadful carnage between the contending 
parties, during which the capitol was burned to ashes. 
Ultimately the friends of Vespasian prevailed. The 
wretched Vitellius, abandoned by all, after an exhibi- 
tion of cowardice, weakness and pusillanimity, waa 
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dragged from the miserable biding place to which he 
had fled, and savagely murdered (20th December, 
A.D., 69); his body was dragged throngh the streets of 
Home, and flung into the Tiber, after a reign of nearly 
eight months. 

VESPABIAH. 

A.D., 70. Vespasian was now proclaimed emperor: 
his general, Mucianas, acting as his representative in 
Home, while he remained in Alexandria during the 
winter. He had been engaged, as already mentioned, 
in suppressing the insurrection in Judea; this war he 
now transferred to his son Titus, while he himself as- 
sumed the reigns of government: 

For some years before the period of which we now 
write, Judea had been the theatre of the most flagi- 
tious oppression, inflicted on it by its Roman governors. 
This naturally produced great dissatisfa^ion among 
the Jewish people ; while all their country was terribly 
convulsed by robberies, murder, and anarchy of every 
kind. Various mysterious phenomena were seen by 
these people, that perplexed them much ^'with fear of 
change." — ^Among these was the supernatural warning 
which the priests heard in the temple (21st May, 
A.D., 65) : a voice exclaimed at midnight, when no one 
else was present but themselves, — "Let us depart 
hence ! Let us depart hence ! Let us depart hence !" 
Plainly announcing to the very ministers of the Jewish 
religion, that the Spirit of God, which had long watched 
over this people, had now abandoned them and their 
temple for ever. Such was the appalling state of 
Judea, that upwards of 126,000 of its people had been 
cut off* at difierent places by the Roman governors, in 
suppressing this revolt. At length, instead of tumultuary 
resistance, the Jews formed themselves into a regular 
army, and formally cast ofi* the yoke of Rome. 

After various conflicts, they were routed with dread- 
ful carnage, and fell back upon Jerusalem, resolving to 
defend their beloved temple, of which they vainly ima- 
Ifined they could not be deprived, as God would inter- 
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pose some migbty miracle in its bebalf. Two factious 
leaders, Simon, and John of Gischala, assumed the 
supreme command; these men were now in constant 
hostility to each other— one in possession of the templie^ 
the other of the city ; and by their in&tuated fury 
greatly contributed to the success of their common 
enemy. Titus commenced his operations against this 
city and temple, (April, A.D., 70,) when, after a siege of 
a few months, and the most unparalleled sufferings, 
Jerusalem fell by the ruthless hand of war. Between 
<lisease, &>mine, and butchery of the contending fEkctions 
within its walls, no less than 115,880 bodies were 
carried out of the city for burial in the space of two 
months ; — an almost incredible multitude are said to have 
perished by famine alone. To add to their calamity, 
this city was never more amply supplied with the 
precious metals, but which were utterly useless, as all 
their provisions had been exhausted. Many were to be 
seen raking the common sewers in their endeavours to 
appease the agonies of hunger, by feeding upon all that 
was utterly disgusting. In the third month of the siege 
(17 July), such was the destruction of human life, and 
the horrors that reigned within the devoted city, that 
neither priest nor Levite were found to perform the "holy 
offices" in the temple, when the prophecy of Daniel 
(ix. 27,) was perfectly realized : — " the victim and the 
sacrifice shall fail." 

At last the mighty walls of Jerusalem fell by the in- 
domitable power of Roman perseverance. The temple, 
remarkable for its magnificence and beauty, was set on 
fire by the hand of a rude soldier. The scene was 
truly appalling. Everywhere human blood was flowing 
through the streets; houses were filled with piles of dead 
and dying, while an enraged and savage soldiery were 
still butchering all who came before them. The siege of 
Jerusalem was the most afflicting known in the annals 
of the world. In the war alone 1,337,490 Jews perished. 
Titus razed the city and temple to their foundations ; 
and, to mark his greater triumph, set up all Judea to 
public sale. Thus was the ever memorable prediction 
critically fulfilled, that Jerusalem would be beaten flat 
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to the ground, and the children who were in it; that it 
woold fidl bj the edge of the Bwozd, and be trodden 
down by the Gentiles. 

• Snch wae the fiiil of Jemaalem, and with it ceased, to 
a great extent^ the triamphs — ^the trophies of the Paffan 
world. Of the doomed metropolis of Judea " the edict 
had gone forth.** It was pronounced bj the lips of 
eternal truth, and should be consummated. The Jewish 
nation had been broken and scattered. Their noble 
temple was the type of their fiiith, and, like its people^ 
should be scattered also. 

Vespasian suppressed another insurrection which burst 
out amouR the people of Batavia, directed bj Claudius 
Civilis, when the latter was compelled to sue for peace. 
He reappointed P. Cerealis to the ffovemment of Britain, 
who was accompanied, as legate, dy Cn. Julius Agricola^ 
the soo-in-law of Tacitus, the illustrious Roman historian. 
Agricola subdued the island as fiir as the northern part 
of Caledonia. It is generally belieyed that it was during 
his administration Britain was first discoYered to be an 
island. 

A.D., 79. After a reign of ten years, Vespasian died 
in his soYentieth year. From the humble occupation 
of a &rrier, he passed through all the subordinate 
positions of a soldier, until he ultimately became em- 
peror of Rome. He was stem, and, with some excep- 
tion^ just; prudent and economical of the public trea- 
sury; although illiterate himself, he was a generous 
pUaron of literature^ and his character, generally speak- 
ing, may be said to haye been that of a useful chief 
magistrate. Under his auspices the Capitoline temple, 
destroyed in the late reign, rose from its ruins with re- 
newed magnificence. To him Rome was indebted for 
the gigantic FlaYian amphithieatre, or colisadum, com- 
pleted and adorned by the profusion of subsequent 
emperors. This Yast pde occupied six acres of ground ; 
it was flYe hundred and sixty-four feet long, and four 
hundred and sixty-scYen feet wide; its walls were one 
hundred and fifty-soYen feet high; eighty massy arohes 
supported more than sixty rows of marble seats, coYcred 
^ith luxurious cushions, together with a gallery that 
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Tound the building, liccommodated eighty thousand 

flpectators, who looked down upon the elliptic area^ 

^whiohy with the most perfect scenic delosion, we are 

told, could be converted intx> a forest for the hunting of 

TTild beaatsj or when, with admirable skill, innumer- 

al>le reserroirs of water poured their redundance into 

the plain, and soon became a lake coyered with armed 

galhes that fought a mimic sea fi^ht. On other occa- 

aiona the arena became a sanded plain for the exhibition 

of gladiatorial shows^ and where hundreda of the early 

martyrs perished under the fiings of wild beasts, for the 

amusement of a gross, cruel, and ferocious people.* 

The reign of Vespasian was otherwise remarkable— 
During his dynasty, the Jewish people, after an exis- 
tence of more than two thousand years, ceased to be 
a nation. With the reign of Vespasian may be said 
to terminate the fiupremaoy of Rome in Italy. By 
the admission of distinguished provincials into the 
senate, society was gradiudly prepared for those days of 
the later empire, when Ravenna and* Byzantium con- 
tended with Rome for the honour of the imperial resi- 
dence; but in no instance^ save the abuse of its con- 
stitution, and the almost total prostration of all public 
spirit^ did Rome exhibit the symptoms of that decay 
which had long preyed upon its vitals j and although 
its senate could no longer oe termed, as in the days of 
Pyrrhus, ''an assembly of kings,** it was now, and long 
after, a city of palaces and temples— of luxury and 
magnificence. 



We have now followed, through the long course of 
eight hundred years, the annals of one of the greatest 
nations, that has left its traces on the sand of time. 
In this review we have seen, even in the palmiest days 

* But, from a modem survey, it seems that the area, or 
circus, where the seats of the spectators terminated below, 
was only 289 feet hy 170 feet, a space not verj well calculated 
for the hunting of thousands of wild beasts, the exhibition of 
forests, or naval combats. 
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fif the old republic, vice and profligacy prerail to a friglii- 
fill extent^ while liberty was but anoUier name for be- 
UoD. Perhaps do state aspiring to ciTilisUlon laboured 
nnder so defective a code of laws, danDg the period of 
oitr ioqoiry, than that of ancient Rome: there, nothing 
was complete, no part of its constitution hannonued with, 
or tmdy controlled the other. The patrician and tri- 
banitian power were in perpetoal antagonism^ while an 
idle and lioentioos popalaoe lived upon the plunder of 
subjugated states, or the unblushing bribery by whidt 
their leaders made their way to power. The Roman 
constitution contained within itself no regeneimting 
principle, by which the experience of the past, or the 
errors of the present could be made available to the 
common good. If we look to the provinces, we find 
matters in no better state. Those dependencies were 
handed over to pro-consuls and prntors, who, for 
the most part plundered them without limits and who, 
to protect themselves from the consequences of such 
iniquity, bribed the veiy judges by whom the inves* 
tigation of their acts was to be decided. Hence a 
Verres and a Clodins ; the exterminating wars of Ma- 
rios and Sulla, Caesar and Pompey ; the murder of Cicero ; 
the fatal field of Philippi ; the atrocities of Antony; 
until Augustus^ seizing ail power within his grasp, e»- 
tablishea the baneful precedent of a chief magistrate^ 
vested with absolute and irresponsible power; and which 
made way and scope for such in£&mous miscreants as a 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Vitellius. From all this it 
is clear, that the civilized nations of the present day, 
whether of the great ropublic of the West, or any of the 
old monarohical dynasties of Europe, have reason to 
thank Providence that their fate was not cast in ancient 
Rome; as the most defective of them confer more 
practical liberty — more social happiness, — ^more civil 
and substantial freedom, than was ever knovm to that 
haughty dictatoress of nations, Rome — the once impe- 
rial mistress of the world. 



NOTES. 



NoTB A. — ^p. 19. 

Althoagh the cause of classical learning is deeply indebted 
to Niebu£r, it must not be forgotten that this distingnished 
scholar cannot claim the merit of complete originality. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeentji centuries* there nvere many 
pioneers in the track of philosophical history, of whom it wiU 
be merely necessary to mention the names of Murmtori, Sigo- 
nius, Glareanus, and Perizonius. The **AnimadTersionesHis- 
toricsB" of the latter is a masterly work. Its object is chiefly to 
examine and refute the inconsistencies of the Hncient historic 
ans; but such were the prejudices of the times in which it was 
produced, that it fell and remained for a considerable period 
almost in obliYion. Bayle. too, in his ** Historical Dictionary,** 
turned the arms of his universal scepticism against the early 
annals of Kome, and was followed, but in a more learned and 
less objectional manner, by Juhn Baptist Vico, in his ** ScUma 
JNuova^" which may be considered the first complete work on 
the philosophy of history. His views have been largely 
adopted, (often indeed without acknowledgement,^ by Niebuhr; 
but the work is composed in such an enigmatical style that it 
finds but few admirers. The same studied obscurity has also 
clouded the reputation of his predecessors; and Niebuhr 
unquestionably deserves the merit of having first arranged 
these researches in a tangible form, and investigated with 
profuse learning those questions hitherto imperfectly or 
faintly developed. The comparatively recent discovery by 
the great Cardinal Mai, in the Vatican library, — of Lydus 
(De Aprimen$oribu8)y — ^the Institutes of Gains, and the De 
liepublica of Cicero, were of signal assistance to the German 
historian, who promptly availed himself of this additional 
light thus thrown upon the constitutional history of Rome. 
Hence, if Niebuhr was not the first in the career of p^hiloso- 

1>hic investigation, to him is due, independent of his vast 
eaminjT, the great merit of condensing into a readable form, 
the fugitive, and nearly forgotten labours of many of his pre- 
cursors. 
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NoTB R — ^p. 156. 

The original epigram in the Greek Unguage, and rappoted 
to have been written by Leonidaa of Tarentom, has been 
nnfortonately lost. The literal sense Is, however, preserred 
in an eztremelj old Latin translation, quoted in Orosins, 
an annalist of the Bvzantine period. Inscriptions of thia 
kind were usually made in diMtiau, or couplets of hexameter 
and pentameter verse, thus : — 



."oo 



n 



For this reason, I have endeavoured to give a iaint idea of 
the old versification, by adopting a metre which is still very 
unsuited to the genius of the English language. Some poetry 
has been written by professor I^ngfellow and others in hex- 
ameter verse; but these productions deserve attention rather 
from their novelty and mgenuity than any other qualifica- 
tions. The old lAtin translator quoted by Oroaius, lived at 
a period in which Italy had made but little progress in poetry. 
His attempts to represent the hexameter and peniawteier are 
very curious :— . 

Qai antid bao inTioU fnTere riri pater optioM (Ajmpl 
Hm ^o in pnena rUA 
Et Tii^ua nun ab itdem. 

The first line is fdll of errors against the laws of hexameter 
verse; the last two form one Satumian verse, which was the old 
heroic metre of Rome. A few exceedingly curious fragmenta 
of Sahtrnian verse have reached us, and afford matter for end- 
less speculation to the learned. Iambic poetry was cultivated 
at an early period by the poets Livius, Andronicus, Nosvius. 
and Facuvius. Ennius, who flourished during the aecond 
Punic war, was the first Roman poet who wrote in hexame- 
ters. The great work of Lucretius Carus, (B.Ct 60,) on 
" The Universe,** is the earliest perfect specimen of this metre 
now extant. It was carried to perfection in the days of 
Augustus Cesar. For further information upon these in- 
teresting subjects, see Dunlop Hist, of Roman Liter., vol. 1. 
Orelli. Inscrip. Latine ; Donaldson, Varronianua. 



Note C— p. 177. 



The principal festivals of Ancient Oreeoe, in which gamea 
were celebrated, were three in number: — 
1st. Olympia, celebrated at the town of Olympia in Blia» 
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once in erery four yean. These garnet were in honour of 
Zens, the Jupiter of the Greeks. They consisted of various 
athletic amusements: foot and chariot races; throwing the 
discus or quoit; wrestling; boxing; besides literary contests, 
in which prizes were given for the best historical, dramatic, 
and lyric compositions. The concourse of people that 
attended this famous festival was immense, and the enthusi- 
asm which greeted the victors was unbounded. Although 
the sole rewud was a crown of the wild olive, it was esteemed 
an incomparaUe good fortune to gain a prize at the Olympia, 
and the name of every victor was transmitted for ages to 
his posterity ;— his native city overloaded him with honours ; 
the temples were filled with crowds of citizens oifbing their 
thanksgivings to the gods fbr so great a triumph ; and even 
m some cases, the city walls were broken down to receive the 
triumphal procession of the conqueror. The Olympic games 
were celebrated during the Attic month, Hecatombeon, 
which neuAj corresponds to our July; the date of its institu- 
tion is unknown. 

After the invasion of Greece by the HeracleidoB or descend- 
ants (^ Hercules, who established themselves in the Felopones- 
BUB, now called the Morea, the Olympic games were restored 
by Iphitus, king of Ells, B.C. 684. This mimarch, in con- 
junction with Lycurgus, the Uw-giver of Sparta, instituted 
many rules for the future management of these games, and 
had his name inscribed upon a quoit, which curious record 
was seen by the Greek traveller Pausanias, in the second 
century of the Christian era. The disturbed state of Greece 
caused these games to be celebrated very irregularly for a 
considerable period. In the year, B.C., 776, Corosbus of 
Ells having been crowned victor at the Olympic games, this 
festival was first used as a chronological epoch, and the Olym- 
pia were celebrated regularly at the conclusion of every fourth 
year, until their suppression by the emperor Theodosius, 
A.D., 394, Olymp., 293. 

The games lasted for about seven days, and the prizes were 
decided by judges, termed HeUanodicsB, who were bound to 
impartiality under the most solemn obligations. Candidates 
for the athletic sports called the Pentathlon, or "five games," 
of leaping, running, throwing the quoit, use of the spear, and 
wrestling, were subject to a ten months* course of trailing 
in the gymnastic schools of Ells. Married women were 
strictly forbidden to be present at the games, which were 
usually commenced by a midnight sacrifice upon the gigantic 
altar of the Elean Zeus, from whence the multitude proceeded 
at the voice of the heralds to witness the commencement of 
the spectacle. The Olympic games were amongst the last 
institutions of Greece which survived its downfiill. The 
Christian finthers of the earlier ages make frequent allusions 
to them in their works, and the emperor Julian, in his rage 
for the revival of heathoaism, causeid them to be celebrated 
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ifith nnufiual splendour. The^ became, however, very de- 
generate for a considerable period before their final suppres- 
sion, and the names of the Tictors during the last forty Olym- 
piads have not been recorded. 

2nd. Pythia. These games were celebrated in the Crissaean 
plauH near Delphi, in honour of Phoebus Apollo, the Greeksun- 
god, whose victory over the serpent Pytho, the Genius of 
destruction, was one of the most popular of Grecian legends. 
They were held during the third year of every Olympiad^ 
about the time of the vernal equinox. In their earUest form* 
they seem to have been merely contests upon the lyre. Sub- 
sequently trials of skill in athletic sports and physical strength 
were introduced; but the predominant features of the Pythian 
games always continued to be music and poetry. The judges 
were the Amphictyons or magistrates of the Greek confede- 
racy, and the principal prize was simply a chaplet of laurel. 

3rd. The Nemean games, celebrated every third year, in 
the Nemean grove in Argolis. Various accounts have been 
given of their origin, — some attributing them to the expedi- 
tion of the seven chiefs against the city of Thebes, who in 
their march, accidentally caused the death of Ar<Jiemorus, 
or Opheltes, a child of the priest of Jupiter. They were 
afterwards, as the legends tell us, consecrated to Jupicer by 
Hercules, when victorious over the Nemean lion. These 
games were principally gymnastic; the judges, who awards 
the prizes, usually wore black robes ; but as to the nature of 
these prizes much obscurity prevails, — the principal reward 
being, according to some, a branch of olive; according to 
others, a crown of fresh parsley, and in some statements, a 
garland of ivy, or a wreath made from the branches of the 
pine tree. Some of the finest poetry of Pindar has been de* 
voted to the victors in the Nemean and Isthmian gam^ 
but his description of the Olympic are perhaps superior. 

In addition to those four principal festivals of Greece, called 
Panhellenic, from their being open to strangers from all parts 
of Greece ; there were many others, such as the Panathencea 
and Eleusinia, in Attica, devoted respectively to the service of 
Athene or Minerva, the tutelary deity of Athens, and to 
Demeter or Ceres, the goddess of the fruits of the earth, whose 
worship, together with that of Bacchus, had assumed a pecu- 
liar and mystic character. 



Note D.— p. 327. 

It is generally believed, that Marcus Brutus loved Ciefar, 
and, therefore, the latter was much attached to him. This 
appears to be a popular error. It was Decimus Brutus, not 
Marcus, that ranked so high in the afibction of the dictator. 
The esteem of the latter for Marcus must be solely attributed 
to his friendship for Servila, the mother of Marcus. It was 
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one of the disttnguiftalng features of the poHcy of Cmar, to 
conciliate, as much as possible, all the leading men of Rome 
to sanction his measures. For this purpose, he made seyeral 
efforts to draw Marcus Brutus oTer to his part j ; jet, after 
all, he appears to have been as much afraid of him as he was of 
Caius Cassius himself, eepeciallj after the violent speech that 
Marcus delivered before Cassar, in favour of king Deiotarus. 
While to Decimus Brutus the dictator resigned himself with 
the most unreserved confidence, having loaded him with 
honours, and made him his heir next after his nephew, Octavius. 
Again, there is internal evidence in these transactions to show 
that Marcus Brutus never could have been the bosom friend 
of Caesar, consequently, there could have been no sacrifice of 
personid friendship in the matter. First, Marcus Brutus was, 
m politics, diametrically opposed to Caesar, from which the 
latter was never able to turn him aside. Second, fh>m the 
well known disgraceful intimacy that existed for years be- 
tween Caesar and Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus, it is 
impossible that Marcus could have any other feeling than the 
deepest indignation towards a man who had so grievously dis- 
honoured his family. And although M. Brutus does not 
appear to have been too sensitive of his mother's shame, (Ad 
Att. 15, z,) yet, under any circumstance, he could not have 
loved Caesar only less than he loved Rome. 

From all this, I am inclined to think, that it must have 
been to Decimus Brutus, not Marcus, that Caesar made the 
well-known exclamation, Et tuquoque Brute! on beholding 
the man whom he had made his heir, his friend, and familiar 
among the conspirators, raising his dagger against his life. 
This construction is further favoured by the fact, that it was 
Bedmus Brutus, he being so much in the confidence of Cssar, 
that was sent by the conspirators, to induce him to the senate- 
house on the morning of his murder. 

Plutarch says, that when Caesar saw himself assailed by 
Brutus, he abandoned all hopes of safety ; but there were two 
Brutus' present, and he does not distinguish between them ; — 
however, rigid investigation was not among the merits of 
Plutarch. 



NoTB E.— p. 327. 

Was Cicero present at the death of Caesar? Middleton 
asserts with reasonable confidence, that Cicero was present at 
the assassination of Caesar, and quotes the letter of the orator 
himself (Ad Att. 14, U.) where he says, "I had the pleasure 
of seeing the tyrant fall as he deserved." This would appear 

?uite conclusive on the point, had we not also the letter of 
;icero to C. Cassius. (Eptstolae ad Familiares, Liber, zii, 
Epist. iv.) Veliem Idilnu MartiU me ad eoenam mvitastee : — re- 
liquiaruM fuAiV fui$$et. I wish you had invited me to your 
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•upper DO the Uef oC luRii: vIkr i pramie yw I vtMdd 
have left BO IhigmcBto. — «*NobolclicsiBtiMwork.'* dnrij 
mcMiing that, had he heen there, he woold at tiie emie tfane 
have CQt off AntoDj together with Canr— the eparing of the 
ibrmer being the great error of the coospiraton that Cieero 
alwa^ deplored, and which nerer would haTe taken phioe 
had It Dot been for M. Brntaa, that orer-raled the wuhea 
of the leat of hit coDeagiiea, who were for deapatehing 
Anton J, aa one whom thej coald neither tmet nor reaped. 

Of conne, the discrepancy between these two letters can- 
not now be ezpiained: heiMDe we cannot proDoance, with 
oertaintj» whether Cicero was or was not present at the death 
of Cssar; while it is yerj stngolar, that tiie letter to Casnos 
could hare escaped soch a writer as Conyers Middleton. 



DvbUa: Priatod by Aiszaitdsr Tbom, 87 & 9B, Abb«j-atnet. 



